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AN INCURSION INTO LABRADOR.* 


To a man like Mr. Hind, of whom we last heard when on his return 
from sundry exploring expeditions in the Winnipeg district, the Red River 
settlement, and the wilds of the two Bow Rivers and the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; the requisites for an exploration of the even less known interior of 
Labrador were few and simple. Small, light, and strong canoes, a plen- 
tiful supply of the best provisions, portable tents, two or three changes 
of flannel clothing, a few good instruments, practised voyageurs, and 
skilful guides, are, we are told, all that are absolutely necessary. The 
mountainous character of the country does not admit of canoes longer 
than three fathoms being used, and this condition places a limit to the 
number of men that can be employed, and the amount of provisions that 
can be transported. A good three-fathom canoe will carry three men 
and five hundred-weight of provisions conveniently, without being too 
low in the water, in a large and rapid river ; neither is it more than one 
man, accustomed to the work, can carry over the portages, which in the 
wilds of Eastern Canada and Labrador are generally long, “ rough,” and 
only capable of admitting the passage of the small canoes used by the 
Montagnais Indians. 

Travel, in fact, in Labrador, as in Eastern and Western Canada, con- 
sists in paddling up mountain streams against all kinds of difficulties, 
with the ever-recurring change of having to get over rapids and falls by 
landing and carrying boats and stores over rocks and woods, down 
ravines, and up hills and mountains, with, in Labrador and other unex- 


plored regions, no traffic pathway, but dense forest and bog, through 


which the voyageur has to cut his way foot by foot; and these tremen- 
oo ae to progress vary from one to sometimes many miles in 
engtn. 

Mr. Hind’s exploratory party consisted of himself, his brother, an 
artist, Messrs. Gaudet and Cally, surveyors, five French-Canadian 
voyageurs, one Abenakis, and one Montagnais Indian. For such a 
party, four birch canoes, 500 lbs. bacon, 800 lbs. flour, 200 Ibs. biscuit, 
2000 rations pressed vegetables, 50 lbs. tea, and 25 lbs. tobacco, were 
provided. None of the Nasquapees, the only other tribe, who, with the 
so-called Montagnais, inhabit the neighbourhood of the Moisie River— 
the river up which the exploration was to be carried, and of which little 
or nothing was previously known—could be induced to accompany the 
expedition. 





* Explorations in the Interior of the Labrador Peninsula. By Henry Youle 
Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S. Two Vols. Longmans. 
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Yet has this Moisie River—the “great river” of the Montagnais 
Indians, which enters the Gulf of St. Lawrence in longitude 66 deg. 
10 min., about eighteen miles east of the bay of the Seven Islands— 
been for centuries one of the leading lines of communication from the 
interior to the coast, and travelled by the Montagnais during the time 
when they were a numerous and powerful people, capable of assembling 
upwards of “a thousand warriors” to repel the invasion of the Esqui- 
maux; for even arctic and sub-arctic nations can no more be restrained 
from the perilous pastime of war than those dwelling in temperate or 
intertropical climates—than those who are supposed to be so much more 
humane and enlightened. Indians and Esquimaux are, like other savage 
races, gradually disappearing from contact with civilised man; but not 
in this case wll the ordinary circumstances—of fire-water, new diseases, 
and perpetual pushing of the more energetic race—but from quite pecu- 
liar circumstances. The Indian Montagnais and Nasquapee alike dete- 
riorate on the coast, and rapidly lose the energy and bodily strength 
which characterise them when living in the interior, and which constitu- 
tional powers are there absolutely necessary in order that they may 
maintain themselves in a mountainous country thinly stocked with game. 


‘Once on the coast, their habits soon change—they live on seals and fish, 


become very susceptible of changes in the weather, and are liable during 
the spring of the year to prolonged attacks of influenza; the young 
people become consumptive, the middle-aged rheumatic, and death rapidly 
thins the ranks of these once numerous and singularly interesting races. 
But if in the interior the mountaineer Indian preserves his pristine 
spirit, vigour, and enduring qualities, where is he to be found? Reading 
Mr. Hind’s journal carefully through, we are only impressed with the 
idea of his meeting one Montagnais chief (he might well be a chief, for 
he seems to have been by himself alone), who had, with his wife and 
family, wintered in the interior; and even he had adopted a young 
Nasquapee Indian to help him in providing for the wants of bis family, 
aud this during the whole extent of the exploration! The chief cause 
of the decline of the Labrador Indians lies, however, in the greater de- 
struction of animals brought about by the introduction of fire-arms. 
Before the Indians had guns they could not kill many caribou—the 
reindeer of Labrador: it was very hard work to shoot them with arrows 
and follow them for miles, so many remained. Since the white men have 
provided the Indians with guns and ammunition in their cupidity for 
skins, the caribou has become quite rare. So it is with all other useful 
animals, and those that preyed upon them being likewise deprived of re- 
sources, they have also perished away. All that remains to the Indian 
are salmon, and trout, and wild geese, but these are only to be obtained 
for a season, and in winter-time he is left to starve, and so it is that his 
race is becoming extinct even before the remote influence of the white 
man. 

In such a country a man is esteemed solely for his prowess in hunting, 
shooting, and fishing. We have a primeval condition of society, and 
man’s power of rearing a family must depend upon his bodily activity 
and endurance, and his skill in procuring daily subsistence. An incident 
that occurred before the starting of the expedition from the coast is 
highly characteristic of this feature in Indian life. One of the Indians 
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engaged, Louis by name (for most of the Indians living on the coast are 
converted and baptised by the Roman Catholic missionaries), was a 
good-tempered man, a bit of a character, not fond of work or very sure 
with his gun, but thoroughly capable of managing a canoe. Mr. Hind 
relates the following domestic incident in connexion with him : 


“ Do you see that handsome squaw there?’ said a Nova Scotia fisherman to 
me the morning before we started from the mouth of the Moisie, 

“ Yes,” I replied, “1 see her—what of her ?” 

* That’s Louis’s wife, the Indian you engaged.” 

* Louis’s wife. Why, she doesn’t live in his lodge.” 

“No,” said the fisherman, with a smile, “she don’t, and, what’s more, she 
won't: she won’t have anything to say to her husband, and, what’s moré, she’s 
ashamed of him.” 

“ What has he done to offend her ?” I asked, both surprised and curious. 

* Well, the fact is, he can’t hunt.” 

“ Can’t hunt? Do you mean to say that that handsome woman married Louis 
knowing he could not hunt ?” 

“That’s where it is; she didn’t know he could not hunt—you’ve just hit the 
other side of it,” said my facetious informant, with a smile. “ Now, I'll tell 
ou,” he continued. “These Indians on the coast are strange people. I was 
han fishing last summer when she came with ber father, the old man in the tent 
yonder, near those squaws skinning the seal; the priest was here baptising, 
marrying, and I don’t know what. Louis saw the girl, and asked her to marry 
him: they had no time to lose; the priest was going away in a couple of days, 
not to come again for a twelvemonth, so the girl consented, they spoke to the 
priest, and were made man and wife in a jiffey. Well, two days after this 
wedding, Louis went out with his wife to hunt seals: she steered and he took 
the guu—the way these Indians do. Louis fired at the seals one after the 
other, and missed them. His wife then turned the canoe in disgust to shore, 
and stepped straight to her father’s lodge. After much bother, Louis prevailed 
upon her to come with him again to hunt, and give him a chance. So she 
agreed to go again, and on the following day she steered him close to a seal: he 
fired, and missed. She brought him up to another: he fired again, and missed 
a second time. She looked—so Louis told his people—just looked, said no- 
thing ; but that look made Louis nervous. She brought fim to a third seal— 
close to it—he missed again. She said nothing, but paddled to shore, and then 
ran to her father’s lodge. She says she'll never live with him again. Up to 
this time she’s kept her word; but they say the priest will make Soe when she 
goes to Seven Islands next montlh—we shall see.” 

I turned to look at Louis’s wife. She stood near to the place where we were 
talking ;—a handsome, determined woman ; lips full, but tightly closed ; a dark, 
intelligent eye, which, when it met yours, rested upon you with a tranquil, self- 

vossessed gaze. Her arms were folded beneath a shawl she drew tightly round 

ue waist. Her hair was neatly bunched up, Montagnais fashion, on each side 
of her face; she wore the picturesque Moutagnais cap of crimson and black, 
ornamented with braid round the edges; neat moccasins and mistassins peeped 
from beneath her dress as she stood motionless, watching her sisters cutting up 
a seal, and apparently paying uo attention to their jeers and scoffs, which the 
interpreter near at hand said they were “throwing at Louis.” Altogether, she 
seemed to be a very unfit life companion for the indolent and Louis, 
who always wore a look of happy or stupid indifference to all the chances and 
changes of this world. 





It was the 10th of June when ‘tlre expedition started up the Moisie, 
yet at that period of the year in this wild, desert, sub-arctic region, frozen 
snow capped the distant mountains in brilliant masses, and although the 
sky was cloudless and the sun hot, the water was cold and turbid, and 
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patches of ice still lay in every sheltered nook on the banks of the river, 
where snow had drifted deep during the long winter months. A few Brent 
geese fying to the north, salmon here and there rising high at June flies, 
a a ingfisher, and a flock of golden-legged plover, were all the 
signs of life that were seen during the first five miles. On the borders of 
the spruce forest, which came down almost to the water’s edge, the birch 
was Just putting forth its delicate green leaves, but the larch scarcely 
showed any indications of returning vigour. In damp and shady nooks 
the ferns were cautiously unfolding their earliest fronds, and on the 
willows, half bathed in the flood, hung the catkins of spring. Although 
the Brent were on their way to the lakes in the central Labrador 
upland, which they would find still full of ice, the temperature, kept down 
by the winds from the sea, improved as they ascended the river, and vege- 
tation was found to be more forward. : 

A start is always a ticklish affair. The means of transport, the men, 
tackle and gear, are all put for the first time upon their trial, and there are 
generally many mishaps ere all gets into working order. With Mr. Hind 
it was a canoe that went wrong first, the sides where the bark is fastened 
with watap or sinew to the frame gave way ; it also leaked where the bark 
was sewn together, and they had to stop, and not only to “gum” the 
canoe, but also to readjust the baggage, before they could proceed on 
their voyage. Master Louis took advantage of this contretemps to make 
an attempt at escape. He does not appear, although so unhappily 
wedded, to have relished the idea of an excursion to rocky, barren, and 
yet damp and icy uplands. Mr. Hind had taken advantage of the delay 
to send back for some provisions, to take the place of those that had been 
spoiled by the leaky canoe: 


Just as the canoe was about to start back (he relates) to the station to fetch 
the flour, which I was anxious to obtain to replace the wetted biscuit, Louis 
came to me with a desponding look, and said he had forgotten his blanket— 
“Would I let him go im the canoe and fetch it?” But Louis was not to be 
trusted so near home. He might repent having come, as Indians often do during 
the first day or two; I therefore told the other men, whom I could trust, to bring 
Louis’s blanket with them. Louis gave them very indefinite and confused direc- 
tions where to find his blanket, and = still under the impression that the article 
in question was more imaginary than real, for we never heard of it afterwards ; 
and Louis, when seen enveloping himself in a capacious but rather dirty rug 
before choosing his ground for the night underneath a canoe, replied to the 
questions, 

“ Why, Louis, what did. you want two blankets for ?” 

* Don’t want two blankets—one enough.” 

“Then why did you want to go and fetch the other blanket ?” 

** Like it best,” answered Louis. 

“Do Indians ever have more than two blankets ?” 

“No; one blanket enough for Indian.” 

“Do you think the men will find yours at the fishing station ?” 

: Tink not ; tink they will have very hard work to find other blanket,” said 
Louis, with a comical laugh. 

: ms — the blanket around you is the one you thought you had left 
ehind P” 

“ May be,” said Louis, brightening up, and turning his head to survey the 

rug. “ May be; it looks very seals Wns it.” 


“Then you have not got another blanket, Louis?” 
“No!” 
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Young seals were heard calling during the night, and their dams were 
feasting on salmon struggling in the nets stretched half across the river 
close to the camp. As they proceeded up, the balsam-poplar and birch 
were nearly in full leaf, and grew in graceful clusters on the precipitous 
sandy banks, and the spruce and birch were gradually attaining the size 
of handsome trees. About two miles below the first rapids was a salmon- 
fishing station, leased by two American gentlemen, but at that time 
deserted in consequence of the civil war raging in the States. At the 
foot of the rapids was another fishing-station, formerly tenanted by one 
of the most successful salmon fishermen in ree & Captain Powe 
Strachan, of Toronto. His spruce-bark lodge still remained on the bank 
where it had been pitched some years before, and near it were the rude 
but ample comforts and conveniences with which sportsmen in Canada 
often surround themselves in the woods, when time and means are at 
their command, and which contribute in no small degree to the enjoy- 
ment of a camp in the wilderness. We have already had an opportunity 
of calling attention to the wonderful resources of Eastern Canada to the 
angler when noticing Colonel Sir James Alexander’s delightful little book 
“ Salmon-Fishing in Canada,” in which the Waltonian will find full in- 
structions as to how he is to proceed to reach the numerous streams that 
flow down from the interior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, aud what he is 
to do to secure good living and plenty of fish. It is not at all an expen- 
sive proceeding. Mr. Hind now opens new country, and, as we shall 
afterwards have occasion to show, one of unlimited piscatorial resources. 
In the present day, when all the best rivers in Norway are rented year by 
year by the same tenacious anglers, and not even space for the cast of 
a line remains at any favourable spot throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, Mr. Hind’s work will be found well worthy of perusal, were 
it for this single circumstance alone. There is also not only no danger in 
these wilds, but in this particular instance all that Captain Strachan had 
left behind him had been respected by the few Indians who come down 
the river, or by the solitary trapper who now and then passes the same 
way during the winter season to hunt for the highly-prized martens. A 
few Indians were met with at this point, but these were only Indians of 
the coast, who had been seal-hunting, and among them, indeed, was 
Louis’s father-in-law. 

The path was found to be rough at the first portage, but with a little 
cutting the canoes and baggage were passed over it. A precipitous hill 
had to be clambered over, beyond which the path was carried over level 
rocks or down steep hills. Rain coming on, large pieces of bark were 
stripped off the spruce-trees, with which an impervious covering was at once 
extemporised. ' 

The Moisie Rapids are very grand. A river one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and eighty yards broad leaps through a chasm of zig-zag 
form in six successive steps. ‘The fall does not exceed sixty feet in a dis- 
tance of three and a half miles; but the body of water in the spring of 
the year is immense, and being pent up in a comparatively narrow channel 
between rocks and hills about four hundred feet in height, it serves well to 
convey to the mind those impressions which are always created by Nature 
in her wild and stormy moods. 

A singular feature also first presented itself at these rapids, which we 
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afterwards find constituting one of the mdst remarkable characteristics of 
the interior, and even of the rocky and lacustrine uplands, and this was the 
numbers of boulders, or large rounded masses of rock. Here they lay in 
long rows of huge rounded and polished masses, piled one above another 
at each turn of the river, wherever lodgement could be found. “ They 
are,” Mr. Hind says, “imposing monuments of the power of water and 
ice ; but, as we afterwards found in the upper country, the boulders of the 
Grand Rapids are few and diminutive when compared with the infinite 
number of colossal erratics which lie scattered over the valleys, the hill- 
sides, and the mountain-tops, as the table-land of the Labrador Peninsula 
is approached.”’ 


If there is one idea that has always associated itself in our minds 


more than another with Labrador, it is that of the Labrador felspar, or 
Labradorite, with its beautiful play of iridiscent colours; blue, green, 
yellow, brown, and red, and its pseudo metallic lustre; but we certainly 
did not expect to hear that it is so common as not only to constitute a 
feature in the country, but actually to play a part in its legendary lore. 
“ As I stood,” says Mr. Hind, “upon a Cyclopean pebble of brilliant 
Labradorite, brought no doubt by ice from the upper country, and worn 
into a polished rounded form by ages of exposure to running water, I 
was able to create a mental picture of the flashing fire-rocks of the 
Montagnais, the fire-mountains which the Nasquapees told us existed far 
towards the height of land, seen only green and bright by sunlight and 
moonlight, but never when the Manitou, who dwells in these mountains, 
is displeased with the wandering and helpless children of the forests and 
lakes of Labrador. ‘This dream was scarcely realised to its full extent. 
1 saw the ‘ fire-rock,’ but not flashing, as the Indians described; but I 
do not doubt that small areas of Labrador felspar exist, which glitter 
with the brilliant play of colours characteristic of this beautiful mineral.” 

The Indians call these rapids Skatchewan—that is, “ swift river,” just 
as the Bow rivers are called Saskatchewan, or, “swift as a bow ;” and 
the river itself they call Mista-shipu, which means “ great river,” like 
Missi-sippi, so closely does the Montagnais dialect of the Cree language 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence resemble those at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains three thousand miles distant. 

Beyond the Grand Portage the country has been hitherto undescribed, 
although there is reason to believe that the early Jesuit missionaries had 
a station on the summit of this stupendous barrier. The stones and fire- 
holes for the vapour-bath were also seen in the neighbourhood of old 
Indian lodges, showing that, along the rivers and lakes from the Rocky 
Mountains to Labrador, we find the favourite’ remedy for sickness adopted 
and cherished by all the ramifications of the great Cree nation. 

No bird, or squirrel, or rabbit was seen in the fine woods of the deep 
sheltered valleys leading to the summit of the Grand Portege. Bare 
rock, or larch, succeeded by thin clumps of stunted spruce, or’ half a 
dozen larch just coming into leaf, with a rich undergrowth of Labrador 
tea-plant, and mosses or lichens of every hue and depth of colour, are the 
features of the ground over which the well-worn Montagnais postage- 
path runs. In the rapids themselves salmon were passing up the river 
by tens, and hundreds, and thousands, swimming over'the shoals or lying 
on them, gathering strength to force their way farther on. Every spot 
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on earth has its own peculiar charms, and here, as elsewhere, though the 
weather was variable, the air is spoken of as delightfully pure and exhila- 
rating. The distant mountains looked green and tranquil, the winding 
river sparkled brightly in the noonday sun, delicate white flowers blos- 
somed in every hollow where a little soil had accumulated, and in the 
shallow depressions of the surface rich mosses and lichens formed a 
carpet green and grey, red or pale yellowish white, according to the 
species which most prevailed. 

There were also marten traps from one end of the portage to the other, 
and these had been constructed during the previous winter by Pierre, the 
Abenakis Indian, who was one of the guides. 


“ How long is your line of traps, Pierre ?” I inquired of the Abenakis Indian, 

“Thirty miles,” he replied. 

“Thirty miles! How do you attend to them all 

“T built my winter lodge about twelve miles above the Grand Portage, and 
made the traps for about fifteen miles above and fifteen miles below the lodge.” 

“ How long did it take you to visit your traps ?” 

“One week.” 

“ And how many martens did you take last winter ?” 

“Twenty-two; buta hunter on the Manicouagan took fifty-seven. I came 
too jate in the fall, and the winter was half over before my marten road was 
finished.” 

“ What did you get for your skins f”’ 

“Five dollars apiece.” 

“Tell me how you set to work in the fall of the year, when you have made up 
your mind to build a line of marten traps, or marten road, as you call it ?” 

Pierre took out his pipe at this question, slowly filled it, went to the fire 
and put an ember on the tobacco, and after a few puffs he returned to where 
we were sitting under an oil-cloth to shelter us from the rain, and, reclining on 
the ground, began his description as follows : 

* The winter before last | was hunting on the Manicouagan, but so man 
Indians came on the river that I made up my mind to try some other wacom | 
In the fall I brought my wife to the Moisie. I got together some flour and 
pork, and took my canoe up the river, leaving my wife in a little house | built 
on the Moisie Bay. I found a spot which we shall pass the day after to-morrow, 
put up a lodge, made a strong cache for my flour and pork, to keep them from 
the carcajot, and set to work to build my traps. It was already late in the 
season—too late, for the snow was more than a foot deep and the river had 
taken strong. 1 worked hard, but it was nearly Christmas before all my traps 
on the line were finished. I set out early in the morning to visit my traps for 
about eight miles in one direction, and then returned to my lodge. The next 
day | went the same distance in the opposite direction, always getting home 
about dusk. The day after I took my blanket with me, some bread, pork, and 
bait, and walked in snow-shoes straight to one end of my line of traps; here I 
had a little sleeping-place made of spruce-bark, where I stayed the night. On 
the following day I went back visiting all the traps and putting in fresh bait 
when they had been disturbed; I did the same inthe other direction, but some- 
times went on to the Bay to see my wife. . In this way 1 spent three months, 
until the snow began to go and the ice in the river to give. IL only got twenty- 
two martens; the country hereabouis has been hunted too much; but I think 


‘a 


I should have got more if the carcajot had not taken my bait.” 


Some one asked Pierre whether carcajoux or wolverines were numerous on 
the Moisie, and how many of his traps they spoiled. 

“There are not many careajou here,” answered Pierre, “ but one fellow took 
all my bait—from my lodge to the farthest end of the line up the river. He 
followed me from trap to trap, and when I came back | found that he had been 
at every one and taken all the bait.” 
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“ What do you bait with f”’ 

“Oh, anything that a marten can smell—a wing or head of a bird, a bit of 
fish, or meat when I get a bear or fox; sometimes bits of the martens them- 
selves: anything will do, if it’s only meat; they feed on mice chiefly, when 
they can get them.” 


The wolverine is such a thief that he will rob, as it were, for mere 
mischief sake. It is recorded of a hunter and his family that they left 
their lodge unguarded during their absence, and that on their return 
they found it completely gutted ; the walls were there, but nothing else. 
Blankets, guns, kettles, axes, cans, knives, and all the paraphernalia of a 
trapper’s lodge had vanished, and the tracks left by the animal showed 
who had been the thief. The family set to work, and by carefully fol- 
lowing up all the paths, recovered, with some trifling exceptions, the 
whole of the property. 

The martens, strange to say, disappear periodically every ten years or 
so, and it is quite unknown what becomes of them. They are not found 
dead. The failure extends through the Hudson’s Bay territories at the 
same time ; and there are said to be tracts or regions to which they can 
migrate where the Hudson’s Bay Company have not posts. Yet Mr. 
Hind remarks that Providence appears to have implanted some instinct 
in them by which the total destruction of the species is prevented. They 
must, therefore, migrate to parts not frequented by even the Indian 
hunters. The number of martens killed on the Mackenzie River alone 
averages from twenty-four to twenty-seven thousand. In Labrador the 
Indians also get bear-skins, cat or lynx, musk-rats, otter, beaver, and 
foxes. The lynx is so fierce that it will kill a hunter taken at a dis- 
advantage, as is related in a melancholy story of one who fell and broke 
his leg, when the lynx sprang upon him, The marten, however, is worth 
all the rest put together, and, as Pierre remarked, when the martens go 
the company will go too, and the Indians will starve—they will die off 
like the marten or the rabbits during the bad years!| The Indians who 
are not converted believe in wendigoes, giant cannibals twenty and thirty 
feet high, who live on human flesh; and when an Indian has been out 
hunting, and has never afterwards been heard of, they think that he has 
been devoured by a wendigo. In a country where bears, wolves, and 
lynxes exist, and are at times hard pressed by hunger, it-does not require 
to suppose the existence of wendigoes to account. for the occasional dis- 
appearance of a hunter. The lynx formerly played an important part 
in Labrador mythology : 


They supposed that the world was created by Atahocam, and that a deit 
named Messou repaired it when it was old. One day Messou was hunting wit 
lynxes instead of dogs ; his savage companions swam into a great lake, and were 
lost. Messou searched for them everywhere without success, when a bird told 
him that he would find them in the middle of the lake. He entered the lake to 
bring back his lynxes, but the lake began to overflow its banks, and finally 
deluged the world. Messou, astonished, sent a crow to bring him a piece of 
earth, from which he intended to reconstruct the land, but the crow could not 
find any. He made an otter dive into the waters, but the otter was as unsuc- 
cessful as the crow. At last he sent the musk-rat, who brought him a little bit, 
from which Messou reconstructed the earth as it now is. He presented an 
Indian with the gift of immortality, enclosed in a little box, subject to the con- 
dition that he should not open it. As long as he kept the box closed, he was to 
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be immortal; but his curious and incredulous wife was anxious to see what the 
box ~ amauta she opened it, and ever since the Indians have been subject to 
death. 


The expedition left the Grand Portage with cheerful hearts. They 
had triumphed over their first difficulty, and they felt the courage within 
them to meet the others, which they full well knew, from the reports of 
the Indians, they would have to encounter. As soon as they got into 
the canoes, the usual light-heartedness of the French Canadian race 
showed itself, and they took off their caps and bade the Portage a respect- 
ful farewell, hoping, as one of them observed, “ never to have the mis- 
fortune to cross its path again.” The scenery was also very imposing, 
and well calculated to rouse the feelings even of the savage. At one 
spot some stupendous sheets of ice hung over the edge of a perpendicular 
rock, and contrasted in the light of the evening sun with the red rocks 
and green vegetation in surpassing beauty. ‘Can you paint that?” 
asked Mr. Hind of his brother. ‘ You can paint the rocks, the trees, 
and ice,” he replied, “ but the radiance and the light are beyond human 
art.”” 

The river, indeed, grew in beauty as they ascended its current. Its 
waters became clear and swift, but cold as ice; the hills rose into moun- 
tains, and the towering rocks frowned magnificently on the stream. Not 
a sound of bird, or beast, or fish, broke the stillness; and there was 
nothing but the murmur of distant waterfalls to remind them that, in this 
beautiful but desolate wilderness, there was anything capable of pro- 
ducing a sound. The next day, however, they saw a loon, as also fresh 
traces of bear, reindeer, and beaver, The same day they came to a 
point where a river joined the main stream from the east, but they de- 
cided upon keeping to the latter, in the hopes of meeting with Nasquapees. 
Nor were they disappointed, for the very next day a canoe issued forth 
from the gorge above bearing Domenique, the chief of the Montagnais 
on the Moisie River, with his wife and family, and a young Nasquapee, 
whom they had the greatest difficulty in prevailing upon the old man to 
part with, even for a short time, to act as guide. Yet this poor chief and 
his family were actually almost starving. 


At sunrise (says Mr. Hind) I went to Domenique’s camp. They were just 
waking ; but I was in time to see how they had spent the night. Ranged in a 
semicircle before the fire, placed at the foot of a large balsam spruce, the whole 
family lay side by side, the mother and father occupying the outer ends of the 
curve with the four children, and the young Nasquapee between them. The 
children were covered with a blanket. The father and mother had each a sheet 
of birch-bark over them ; the Nasquapee a couple of reindeer skins. Two o 
were lying under the birch-bark, close to the fire, at the feet of Domenique. The 
family bed consisted of spruce’boughs laid on the wet moss, with the frozen soil 
beneath ; their roof was the black sky, with twinkling stars coldly glittering be- 
tween the motionless branches of the spruce, as silent, as lifeless, and as un- 
charitable as the grave. 


The gorge had to be passed partly by one of the men going ahead 
and throwing out a long line, with a stick attached to it, as far into the 
river as possible; the stick was then caught, and being made fast to a 
tree, the canoes were thus hauled up round a difficult point. At other 
times, it was necessary to shoot across from one side to the other and get 
into an eddy. They had to mend the canoes after effecting the passage 
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of this Borge, supping upon some fine trout caught in the pools. Were 
it not for the difficulty of reaching it, the See-way-sini-kop Falls (as Mr. 
Hind calls them) and pools would, he says, ‘be by far the most attrac- 
tive salmon-fishing ground it has been my good fortune to’see m the 
wilds of Eastern Canada.” Numbers of salmon were indeed seen leap- 
ing up the Falls, but not one could they catch with the most gaudy and 
attractive flies. Even the celebrated fiery-brown failed to decoy them. 
This pool is, however, one of the favourite Indian resorts for spearing 
salmon by torchlight. 

The scenery on the river continued to be everywhere charming, and 
sometimes grand above these Falls, and they soon came to a second gorge, 
perhaps more beautiful than the first, and not so difficult to pass. Rabbits 
and porcupines formerly existed in great numbers throughout this part 
of the country, but now none are to be found. The disappearance of the 
rabbit, Mr. find says, must have been largely instrumental in driving 
Indians from the Moisie. There are now many parts of Eastern Canada 
which would not sustain even a few families of hunters, if it were not for 
the rabbits. Large boulders, also, now began to show themselves in the 
middle of the stream, and it required great care and hard labour to get 
past them. 

Farther on, they came to where Cold-water River joined the Moisie. 
Trout abounded in it, and they soon caught enough to furnish them with 
an excellent dinner and supper. There were also remains of old Mon- 
tagnais lodges, and a well-worn path at this point, showing that it had 
been once a favourite resting-place. A stupendous land-slide displayed 
the fact that the rock here was no other than the celebrated Labrador 
felspar. “ A mountain range,” writes Mr. Hind, “ of Labrador felspar, 
no doubt the fire-rocks of the Nasquapees, small areas of which, under 
favourable conditions and aspects, charm the eye with changing lustre, 
and reflect the most lovely greys, the most delicate blues, and the softest 
golden yellows.” 

The ascent of Cold-water River was entered upon by another arduous 
portage, and while the men were busy transporting the canoes and bag- 
gage, the travellers fished, catching some large speckled trout, wandered 
in the fine forest which filled the narrow valley, and gathered some beau- 
tiful and rare species of flowers which grew with singular luxuriance in 
the moist woods. The evening encampment also lay in a pleasant spot. 
The next day a flock of merry birds, known as whisky-jacks, followed 
them up the silent and gloomy river, and did not leave them until they 
entered the “Lake where the Sand lies,” and where they were suc- 
ceeded by mosquitoes and beach-flies, which now came to torment them. 


The quiet lake lay calm and fair as we gently stole upon its waters—smooth 
as a mirror, and reflecting with perfect fidelity the green and purple inountains 
on its shores. This is truly a land of contrasts. From a sluggish river coated 
wit h slime, with a heavy, damp, dispiriting atmosphere brooding over it, to a 
bright and limpid lake, full of sunshine and colour, is but a step over which you 
slip insensibly, but not without insensibly realising the change. 

The day is hot, but the shadows of the purple mountains are deep, and the 
waters of the lake ice-cold. Passing from sunshine into shade, a chill thrills 
through every limb, and you turn back to the pleasant glow again to enjoy the 


warm air and brilliant light. Ice lingers on those distant cloud-capped peaks, 
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but all around, the trees, where trees can grow on the sloping rocks, wear their 
summer dress, Still, something weighs upon the spirits which you find it im- 

ossible to shake off. Whatis it? All, more or less, are under its influence. 

he Indians are silent as the grave. The French voyageurs neither laugh, nor 
talk, nor sing, but move their paddles mechanically, dipping them carefully into 
the water to make as little noise as possible. What is it that seems to weigh 
upon the spirits of us all? It is the absence of life, it is the consciousness of 
being in a desolate wilderness. Rocks and trees and water are as beautiful as 
they can be imagined, yet there is no bird, or beast, or fish to give animation 
to this lovely scene. 


Labrador may have its charms, and its air may in summer-time 
be bracing and healthy, but it is certainly not an inviting country, 
except, perchance, to some enthusiastic angler for a month, and we 
suspect that before even that time had expired, he, too, would have 
conjured up wendigoes in such solitudes. Beyond this lake was another, 
and then a portage. They met here with traces of beaver and of rein- 
deer, but saw none themselves. The Montagnais, like the beaver they 
hunted, are gone too. ‘* Both caribou and beaver,” says Mr. Hind, “ will 
come again and people this desert once more ; but there will be no Mon- 
tagnais or Nasquapees to hunt or disturb them in their secure retreat.” 


The Labrador tea-plant is in bloom, and casts a faint but delicious fragrance 
around. The gneiss, which rises in gigantic terraces, one above the other, is 
covered with brilliant-coloured lichens in rings, crescents, and ovals of every 
hue, from the pale cream-coloured “reindeer moss” to the vermilion “ cup- 
moss,” growing in bunches, groups, and beds all over the grey gneiss. Larches 
and birches, branching free from the deep eracks in the rocks, are wonderfully 
symmetrical. A scented breeze drives insect tormentors away, bringing an 
evening blessing in these desolate wilds. 

From the summit of that peaked mountain in the lofty chain to the north, 
1500 to 2000 feet above, the Nasquapee says he has seen ships in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and the level country where Ashwanipi flows, the great river of 
the Labrador table-land. And, lastly, there looms, on the opposite side of 
the valley, another great land-slide, as recent as, and more gigantic than, the 
one passed over a few days ago. ‘The slowly sinking sun reddens the moun- 
tain-tops, the black shadows move swiftly across the lake; loons, with wild 
prophetic cries, fly like arrows towards their nests; the long twilight fades 
softly into night, and the silence of a beautiful but lifeless wilderness de- 
presses the spirits and saddens the heart. 


Beyond this portage with its gneiss-terraces they came to a small lake 
on the summit of a low dividing ridge, whose waters were enlivened by a 
saw-bill duck, with a brood of nine little ones. Our travellers had the 
good taste not to shoot the bird, and they saw it again on their return, 
but it had been robbed of some of its young by predatory animals or 
birds. There were no fish in this lake, but the larve of water-beetles— 
blood-suckers, as the voyageurs call them—abounded. Beyond the “ Top 
of the Ridge Lake” lay another dréaded mountain portage. ‘I'he mos- 
quitoes and black flies were also terrible, but trout and carp were thick 
as leaves in the little rapids at the foot of the portage. They caught 
one hundred and twenty, sufficient for supper and breakfast all round. 
The voyageurs have a pretty legend regarding the insect pests of the 
country : 


“They believe that a certain saint was banished from heaven for disobedience 
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to the commands of one of the higher angels, and condemned to dwell alone 
for a long period in one of the uninhabited parts of the earth. - She found 
the time hang heavy on her hands, until at length she prayed that even a 
few flies might be sent to amuse her. 

“The mosquito, the black fly, and the brulét were forthwith created, and 
during the remaining period of her punishment they gave her more employ- 
ment than she punted in resisting their attacks. 

“ The saint was restored to heaven, but the flies remained behind to keep us 
in constant remembrance of the folly of seeking for amusement to distract at- 
tention from sorrows which we have brought on ourselves by indiscretion or 


sin 


All parties agreed that the “‘ Top of the Ridge Lake” was by far the 
most beautiful they had yet seen. The still and bright day, coupled 
with the excellent sport they enjoyed, and the absence of insect tor- 
mentors, no doubt heightened their appreciation of it. The mountains, 
green, purple, and grey, as the eye wandered higher and higher, were 
most sublime; and the river rippling over its gravelly bed was “like a 
child at play!” The brilliant crimson spotted trout, leaping wildly at 
their gaudy flies, flashed in the evening sunlight. The pure and invi- 
gorating air sighed past them, perceptibly perfumed with the fragrant 
Labrador tea-plant ; and being all in excellent condition and in the en- 
joyment of perfect health, they felt glad and thankful that they possessed 

e rare opportunity of seeing Nature in these silent and distant soli- 
tudes. An attempt was made to ascend one of the nearest mountains 
from the “ Top of the Ridge Portage,” but the difficulties and distance 
were found to be far too great. The more experienced Louis said to 
them, indeed, on starting: 

** You go up top of that mountain ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes,” I said, ‘we are going to try.’ 

“ Louis held out his hand, saying, ‘ Good-by for a little.’ 

*** Why do you say ‘‘ good-by,” Louis ?” 

“* You go top that mountain, not see you again for two or three days ; 
want to wish you good-by for a little while.’ ” 

Hence they proceeded to Trout Lake, whence Cold-water River took 
its rise. The dividing ridge is 1556 feet above the sea. The Indians 
call it the “ Height of Land Portage ;” but it really is nothing more 
than a spur of the great table-land of Labrador coming from the north- 
west, and separating the waters of the east branch of tlie Moisie from those 
of the main river. he lichens and mosses were now becoming more beau- 
tiful than ever. They commonly grew in circles, assuming the most fantastic 
forms and brilliant colours. The caribou or reindeer moss was sixteen 
inches deep. Other species were of more luxuriant growth still, and in 
some low and moist places the lovely carpet was two feet thick, and soft 
as a bed of eider-down. These licheniferous regions may be considered 
as truly sub-arctic, establishing the transition between a land of snow 
and ice, with a few flowering plants in summer, and the first brushwood 
and forests of the northern temperate zone. 

The explorers met their first herd of reindeer at this dividing ridge. 
Hard by the same place was a bear's skull stuck in a dead branch. One 
of the Indians left a piece of tobacco between the jaws: they are very 
superstitious about the bones of animals. From Trout Lake to Lake 
Nipisis they descended through four sheets of water and their connecting 
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rivers, having to carry everything over four portages which separated 
them. The first of these lakes they called Mosquito Lake, from the 
extraordinary number of that troublesome insect which tormented them 
when crossing it and the succeeding portage. The little connecting 
streamlets swarmed with trout, and they caught a large number with fly. 
The most ardent sportsman could, however, scarcely stand the attacks of 
the mosquitoes, even when three fine trout would rise and hook them- 
selves ou separate flies at every third or fourth cast. All the men were 
compelled to wear veils, their faces and necks were becoming much 
swollen, and as they paddled mournfully across these little lakes they 
looked like veiled sufferers from snow-blindness, fearing and shunning 
the light. The foliage of the spruce and Banksian pine was, however, 
remarkably beautiful round these secluded sheets of water. 

“«« What's that?’ said one of the voyageurs at the night-camp, as he 
was lying at full-length before the fire, listening to the conversation, as 
a distant howl was distinctly audible. 

««* A wolf,’ answered Pierre. ‘Be still, and you will hear it again 
soon. There!’ 

«“ « But that is in a different direction; the first noise came from over 

yonder.’ 

““¢One wolf answers another,’ said Pierre. ‘Be still, perhaps you 
will hear half a dozen yet; but I don’t think there are many se 
here, there is nothing for them to eat.’ ”’ 

Although it was the 28th day in June when the explorers reached 
Lake Nipisis, ice several feet thick remained in the fissures of a rugged 
rock at which they lay wind-bound for some time. They found the 
traces of Indians at the northern extremity of this lake, attesting to the 
existence of a few roving, hunting beings in these desolate regions. Mr. 
Hind also appropriated to himself a splendid pair of caribou horns, which 
had been placed on the branch of a tree during the winter. There were 
tracks of fresh caribou, bear, beaver, and fox, in the same neighbourhood, 
showing that the region was more frequented by game than what they 
had hitherto met with, which accounted also for the recent presence of 
Indians. 

An incident occurred here which had well-nigh cost the explorers their 
canoes. The day was hot and sultry, the caribou moss dry and brittle, 
and, notwithstanding every precaution, a fire made to cook dinner caught 
the moss, and spread with amazing rapidity. It was only by extra- 
ordinary exertions that the canoes were saved by dashing them into the 
river. The baggage was also luckily secured by being removed to a 
little beach of sand on the edge of the river. The fires thus accidentally 
brought about are among the most fearful calamities by which Labrador 
is visited. The mosses burn with such rapidity that there is no escape 
for a man by flight. His only chance, if at a distance from water, is to 
scrape a space bare around him and to lie down. The fire communicates 
to the forests, and immense tracts of vegetation are sometimes thus con- 
sumed. A few days later the explorers had painful proof of the awful 
change in the features of the country produced by wide-spreading con- 
flagrations, and Mr. Hind says that there appears to be little reason to 
doubt that a very considerable portion of the Labrador Peninsula has 
from this cause been rendered an uninhabitable wilderness. He also 
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attributes a very curious phenomenon known as the “dark days of 
Canada,” and which occurred in 1785, and again in 1814, giving rise to 
all kinds of wild speculations as to distant voleanic action, simply to the 
combustion of vast tracts in the interior of Labrador. Many thousand 
square miles are indeed in the present day a burnt country ! 


A burning forest of spruce and birch is a spectacle of extraordinary sub- 
limity during the night ; it is like a magnificent display of fireworks on a stu- 
pendous scale, and far surpasses the conflagrations of the heavier forests in 
more temperate climates. A spruce-tree flashes into flame from the bottam to 
the top almost instantaneously, with a crackling hissing roar, which, when 
viewed close at hand, rivets a breathless attention, not unmixed with anxiety 
and fear. The light which it casts is vivid and red, the noise sharp, quick, and 
loud, like an infinite number of snaps repeated with just perceptible intervals, 
The awful but splendid light thrown r seat the forest casts the blackest 
shadows wherever its rays cannot reach. The birch-trees flame steadily, pouring 
forth huge volumes of dense smoke, which whirling high in the air form an 
opaque screen above the burning forest, from which a lurid light is reflected ; 
at intervals gusts of wind sweep through the trees, followed by a train of smoke 
and sparks which, winding through the charred trunks or meeting with violent 
eddies, rise up in a spiral form to rejoin the black clouds above. When the 
wind is favourable, a burning spruce forest viewed from’ an eminence is awfully 
impressive ; from ten, twenty, to fifty trees at a time columns of flame shoot 
up, wildly twisting and darting high.above the trees, and then subside; a few 
minutes later another outburst illuminates rocks and mountains, which appear 
indescribably vast, silent, and immovable. Wild-fowl, disturbed and bewildered 
by the dazzling light, fly in great circles high above the burning forest, and 
sometimes, descending rapidly in spiral flight, plunge into the fires; others drop 
from an immense height like a stone into the flames, probably suffocated by the 
hot air and smoke in which they have been wheeling round and round for hours, 
fascinated like moths by the fitful glare below them. 


Another pretty lake, where they saw bear, beaver, loons, and spruce 
ridges, led the way to the burnt country in question. It was an 
awful scene of desolation, far surpassing any they had seen before. “‘ We 
looked,” says Mr, Hind, *‘ upon a burnt country, where the dead standing 
trees still wore the marks of fire, cr were bleached by years of lifeless 
exposure, We saw myriads of boulders strewed over the hills and 
mountains, without a green moss or a grey lichen to show that life had 
ever been there. This, then, was the beginning of the burnt country 
which the Indians had told us lay near the Héight of Land—the great 
table-land of the Labrador Peninsula.” One fact they noticed with de- 
ight. On that vast gloomy expanse there were numerous little islands 
of forests which had escaped the fire, little green oases in a black desert ; 
something that might lead them to picture in their minds’ eye the aspect 


of the country before the fire swept over it and destroyed its summer 
beauty. 


Our observation for latitude showed that we were under the same parallel as 
the Touchwood Hills in the valley of the Saskatchewan, forty degrees of longi- 
tude farther west. What a difference in climate and vegetation at nearly the 
same height above the sea level! We find in the prairie country luxuriant 
vegetation, an infinite number of wild-fowl, vast herds of buffalo, and a summer 
heat sufficiently long to ripen early varieties of Indian corn. In the rocky 
eastern country, the rivers and lakes are frozen from October to the end of May, 
the woodland caribou replaces the buffalo, birds are few in number, and their 
species very limited, consisting of a few varieties of ducks, geese, the spruce 
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partridge, the a. woodpeckers, and gulls; the trees in general stunted, 
and only represented by the birch, spruce, larch, and Banksian pine ; flowers 
almost arctic in their character, and in place of rich and nutritious grasses, 
lichens and mosses grow over the rocks and swamps, covering everything with 
green, grey, yellow, purple, or black. 

Leaving the Burnt Portage on July 1, they descended eighteen feet, 
and came into a lake in the burnt country. ‘“ What desolation!” Mr. 
Hind exclaims. ‘‘ What dreadful ruin all around! Not ruin from fire 
only, but ruin exposed by fire.”’ 


Close on the banks of the lakes and their connecting rivers lies the burnt 
country. Sand conceals the rocks beneath and hides what lies below from view ; 
but ascending a slight eminence away from the immediate banks of the river, the 
true character of the country becomes apparent. Conceive marching for miles 
over charcoal, the burnt remains and ashes of moss once two feet deep; imagine 
your steps arrested by blackened trees, or dead trees with bark fallen off, and 
the trunks bleached white, in singular contrast to the black ground. Suppose 
that you pass through this level waste and reach the foot of a hill, a hill of 
boulders or erratics, all water-worn and smooth, without moss or lichen on them, 
and piled two and three deep, and, for aught you know, twenty deep. You peer 
between the interstices of the first layer, and see the second cas. and some- 
times through spaces between the boulders of the second layer, and find a third 
layer visible. The well-worn masses of all sizes, from one foot to twenty feet 
in diameter, and from one ton to ten thousand tons in weight, are washed clean. 
Mosses, ever green and bright, once covered them, filling the spaces between, 
and changing their harsh and unyielding outlines into a level green plain or a 
gently sloping hill, fair to look at, but dangerous to trust. Lying at full length 
on a giant erratic, and looking over its well-worn edge, I could without difficulty 
see three tiers of these “‘ travelled rocks,’ and in the crevices the charred roots 
of trees which had grown in the mosses and lichens which formerly clothed 
them with perennial beauty. 


The men who had to carry the canoes and baggage across the portage 
were now nearly as black as the ground they walked on. Embarking 
again, they paddled slowly against the stream; but it was now dispiriting 
work. The river reflected the black banks, the dead spruce stretched 
their bare arms wildly in the air; huge blocks of gneiss, twenty feet in 
diameter, lay in the channel, or-on the rocks, which here and there 
pierced the sandy tract through which the river flowed; while on the 
summits of mountams, and along the crests of hill-ranges, they seemed 
as if they had been dropped like hail. Again, at a little lake they came 
to farther on, called Caribou Lake, no language, says our explorer, could 
adequately express the utter desolation of the scenery. The dead trees 
were blanched white; the sand was blown into low dunes; the surround- 
ing hills were covered with millions of erratics, most of them white. Both 
birds and beasts seemed to shun so dreary a scene, and only here and 
there did the mosses and willows appear to be making feeble efforts to 
-” again in greenness and life, and cover the terrible nakedness of the 
and. : 

An attempt was made from Caribou Lake to ascend a hill, which ap- 
peared to be about four miles off, and which was this time attended with 
success. 


The view far exceeded our expectations; it was one possessing a sublimity 
of character which could only be found among such extraordinary elements as 
those which composed it. The first striking feature was the number of lakes, 
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occupying distinct valleys, which seemed to lie between low ranges of hills pro- 
jecting from a table- A shallow depression in the horizon instantly struck 
us as the Dividing Ridge, separating the waters of Ashwanipi from those of the 
Moisie, the waters which flow into the North Atlantic from those which flow 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The large lake below the Dividing Ridge was 
the one which the Nasquapee said we should see, where he had wintered with 
Domenique and his tribe, and from which he had departed scarcely a month 
before. Far to the north-east was a very high range of mountains, on whose 
top the snow, glistening in the sun, could easily be distinguished with a glass. 
We were on the edge of the burnt country, which extended to the north-north- 
west and south, while towards the east forests of stunted trees bordered the 
lakes, and crept a little way up the sides of the hills. The whole country ap- 

ared to consist of a succession of low mountains, few of them exceeding in 

eight the one which formed our point of view. 

I counted twenty-two large lakes, besides numerous small sheets of water, 
which evidently merged into swamps, and are probably more or less connected 
in the spring of the year. A countless number of erratics were scattered in 
every direction, best seen, however, towards the south and west im the burnt 
country. The hill-sides appeared to be covered with them, and many were of 
very large dimensions. Those on the bare rock where we stood were well 
water-worn, lichen-covered, and appeared to consist of gneiss, to the exclusion 
of every other variety of rock. T looked for glacial strie, but saw none; I 
searched carefully for moraines, but could not distinguish any, unless every 
valley could be said to possess its own moraine—an idea which the absence of 
glacial striw for a time dispelled. The striae may long since have disappeared 
under the singular atmospheric influences of the climate of this elevated region. 
The entire peninsula was perhaps once covered with ice as Greenland now is. 
The erratics appeared to be uniformly distributed ; but it must be observed, 
that in the valleys the caribou moss covered them, so that their number or the 
manner of their distribution could not be well discerned. 

Long and anxiously I looked round in every direction to see if I could dis- 
tinguish any signs of animal life, but without success. No sound was audible 
except the sighing of the wind. A marshy lake lay at the foot of the hill, which 
we had manaaiel with the greatest caution on the opposite side, but no water- 
fowl were visible, or even fish seen to rise. Not a-bird, or butterfly, or beetle 
appeared to inhabit this desolate wilderness. Behind us lay the burnt country, 
built up of erratics. Yet what a history did it unfold! A history’of continental 
glacial ice, wearing down rocks and grinding out lake basins—a history of deep 
seas, bearing boulder-ladened floes of ice, dropping their burdens as they floated 
over—a history of stranded icebergs and irresistible currents—a history of 
gradually emerging land, of changing coast lines, and of continual change in the 
position of the travelled rocks—a history of frosts, snows, swollen lakes and 
rivers—of long dreary winters, short scorching summers—and, finally, a dread- 


ful conflagration. 


The country which the explorers had now reached was on the borders 
of the table-land of the Labrador Peninsula, through which the great 
river Ashwanipi flows towards the Atlantic. The portage, indeed, which 
separated them from the lake before them, from the first tributary to the 
Ashwanipi, was short and low. Having arrived, then, at the great 
dividing ridge of Labrador, at an elevation of some two thousand two 
hun and forty feet above the level of the sea, Mr. Hind became con- 
vinced that it was wholly useless attempting to proceed any farther on 
foot, and it would be impossible for them, with their small supply of 
provisions, to po round the shores of the lakes and through swamps 
which separated them for many miles. Had there been any hope of pro- 


curing caribou, rabbits, ducks, porcupine, or even a sufficient supply of 
fish, they would not have hesitated ; but to attempt to penetrate into 
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such a country wholly dependent upon the provisions which they could 
carry on their backs, was out of the question. ‘“ Even,” says Mr. Hind, 
“if I had been sufficiently selfish to insist on the men subjecting them- 
selves to the mere fatigue of journeying over barren rocks, surrounded by 
treacherous moss-covered boulders and succeeded by deep swamps, it is 
not improbable that the mosquitoes and black flies would soon - have 
settled the question. The only way in which we could advance was by 
dragging the canoes through the river, whose bed was so much obstructed 
by large stones and boulders, that we might endanger the safety of our 
frail craft, already, with one exception, much shattered. To lose our 
canoes would be almost equivalent to losing the lives of the whole party, 
for it would have been almost impossible for some of us in summer-time 
to have reached the coast on foot.” In winter most of the difficulties of 
such a journey disappear, for the road then lies over frozen lakes. 
Caribou are more plentiful, and far more easily tracked and taken; there 
are no tormenting flies, and rapid progress can be made. 

It was wisely determined, then, to descend the river without further 
delay ; the bows of the canoes were turned down stream, and it can be 
imagined how soon, aided by a swift current, the horrors of the burnt 
country were left behind them. It is true that they had shallows and 
boulders to contend with, and the shooting of the rapids were by no means 
unattended by danger, but these difficulties seemed trifling in comparison 
with the tedious labours that had attended upon passing the same by 
portage. Sometimes, however, and especially in the lower part of the 
river, the rapids were so bad that the same system had to be had recourse 
to as on the ascent, and canoes and baggage had to be transported by 
laud. 

The fisheries upon the coast of Labrador are of the highest commercial 
importance. First in rank comes the cod, and a Mr. Tétu, we are told, 
has invented a deep-sea fishing apparatus, by which he has been enabled 
to take one hundred and fifty thousand fish in a fortnight. His mesh is 
smaller than is allowed by law, but the profits of his fishery enable him to 
pay the fines. The shoals of herring and mackerel which approach the 
shores at certain seasons are also immense, and apparently inexhaustible. 
Salmon and trout abound in all the rivers, and sea trout, haddock, halibut, 
eels, caplin, and lobsters, furnish the settlers along the coast with 
abundance of excellent food. The refuse of these productive fisheries 
might also be made available as fish manure. ‘There are also the whale 
fisheries and the seal fisheries, which are mainly carried on from New- 
foundland. But with these exceptions it must be admitted that the in- 
terior of Labrador presents little to invite the settler. Maybe some 
mineral resources or other natural productions may be yet discovered that 
may attach the utmost importance to this vast territory, which has never 
been thoroughly explored in a strictly scientific point of view. It is im- 
possible to read Mr. Hind’s long and elaborate history of this little-known 
country, as given in his second volume, and not to think that it is impos- 
sible that such a country exists in vain. Labrador, desolate as it is in the 
present day, may yet have a future in store for it. Cryolite abounds most 
amid the snows and ices of Greenland, and no mineral is so rich in the 
valuable metal aluminium. What number of chemical and mineralogical 
secrets and buried treasures may lie uncared for and unsought for in the 
land of the “ flashing fire-rocks 7” 
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WON OVER; 
OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 


By Mrs. BusHuBy. 


PART THE SECOND. 
I. 


A SERIOUS CONVERSATION. 


Tue gay soirée, however, from which Bertha had hoped so much, did 
not seem to have made any impression upon Rudolph von Feldheim. He 
looked as grave the next day as if their last meeting had been at a 
funeral. The fact was, he was reflecting on the task which had been laid 
upon him. He hardly knew how to set about converting Bertha, for she 
studiously avoided all mention of their respective forms of worship, and 
never expressed the slightest disapprobation of his religion. Her beauty, 
to which he could not be blind, the sweetness of her manners, and her 
evident regard for him, won upon him daily, and he felt sorry to disturb 
the serenity of her mind. Yet was riot hers a false peace? Was she not 
living in error of the true faith? And should he be so careless of her 
best interests as not to endeavour to rescue her soul from perdition? 

After a long and somewhat awkward silence, as they sat alone, the 
day after the ball, he said : 

“ Bertha, I know that theology is not exactly a subject to propound 
to young ladies, yet I cannot believe that you are so frivolous as many of 

‘our sex, and care for nothing but the evanescent pleasures of society. 
You have mind and intellect—these noblest gifts of God; have you ever 
thought of employing them on seriously reflecting on matters of high 
import ?” 

“To what matters do you allude, Rudolph? I certainly hope that I 
am not quite such a fool as to care for nothing but dress and dancing.” 

“ Dress and dancing are harmless in themselves, if they do not occupy 
too much time,” he replied, with a smile. “ There is no reason that you 
should debar yourself from them. It is not of these trifles that I was 
thinking. I would speak of the state of your heart—your feelings— 

our ‘ 

He stopped abruptly, and gazed intently on her. 

, Bertha felt her heart, which he had just mentioned, flutter and beat 
ast. 

“This is a solemn beginning,” she thought; “but he is peculiar in 
everything.” She only answered him, however, by an inquiring look. 





“Do not be offended, dear Bertha,” he continued; “ 1 was going to 
say—your faith.” 

“My faith!” she repeated, without the slightest surprise, and in a 
tone that showed him she was not thinking of what he had said. 

“Your religious faith. Daughter of my benefactor!’ he exclaimed, 
fervently. ‘Oh, believe me, there is no salvation without the pale of 
the Church! And can I see you—you, Bertha, in whom I take so warm 
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an interest—drifting on like a bark to destruction, to be finally en- 
gulphed in a sea of error ?” 

The young countess turned pale. 

“ Rudolph,” she said, as the tears started to her eyes, “accept my 
grateful thanks for the interest you take in me. You cannot think how 
precious it is to the poor orphan, who has scarcely any one to care what 
becomes of her.” 

This answer sent a pang to Rudolph’s heart ; he had expected to see 
her eyes flashing fire, and to be haughtily reminded that she was the 
best judge of her own conduct, and desired no interference with her opi- 
nions. 

“ The father of the fatherless will care for you, sweet Bertha,” he re- 
plied, gently and kindly. ‘And oh! cast not from you that divine pro- 
tection! Let me, the friend of your childhood, lead you ‘forth beside 
the waters of comfort,’ and to the ‘green pasture. Oh! that your soul 
could be converted, and that you could be brought into ‘the paths of 
righteousness!” He clasped his hands, and looked imploringly at her. 

“T know that every being who walks this earth is sinful in the sight 
of God,” she replied, in a low voice, ‘‘and J have many, many faults to 
be forgiven. But, Rudolph, you speak as if I were steeped in guilt ; 
what have I done, that you should have formed such an opinion of me?” 

“ You have done nothing but follow, in contented ignorance and 
supineness, the unfortunate path of error on which you were launched by 
those who were themselves blinded to the truth. Oh, Bertha! will you 
listen to me?”’ 

He took her hand for one moment, and pressed it to his heart. 

“T will, Rudolph. What do you wish—what do you ask of me?” 

* That you will not allow your judgment to be obscured by the clouds 
of prejudice, that you will think and act for yourself, that you will not 
permit your cousin’s influence to erect a barrier between you and what is 
for your own real interest and happiness.” 

“* My cousin’s influence? Ah, Rudolph! you little know how small 
that is compared to—to your own. If she tried, she could not prejudice 
me against you ; but, to do her justice, she has never attempted anything 
of the kind.” 

“ Then I have less to contend with than I thought. Tell me, Bertha, 
do you believe that the faith you profess is infallible ?” 

‘Faith again!” thought Bertha. “I wish he would come straight to 
the point.” But she replied, ‘* No, I do not believe anything with which 
human nature has to do can be infallible.” 

“ You are right,” said he. Therefore a Church founded by erring 
mortals cannot be the true one; the Church of Christ-alone is infal- 
lible.”’ 

“ All Christians claim to belong to the Church of Christ,” said the 
countess. 

‘Do you think that the many sects who are constantly springing up 
—persons who embrace and inculcate the wildest tenets, the worst prin- 
ciples—principles in utter opposition to all religious and moral law—are 
Christians and members of the Church of Christ because they arrogate 
that name to themselves ?” 
** No, certainly I do not.” 
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“ Then let me point out to you that the ¢rwe Church must be that one 
which was established by Jesus Christ himself, and through which for more 
than eighteen hundred years his doctrines have been promulgated. Our 
Lord, before he finished his gracious mission on earth, made choice of 
certain persons, on whom he bestowed an accurate knowledge of all that 
concerned the kingdom of God, in as far, at least, as it was fitting for 
beings still in the flesh to know of it. He gave them a special commis- 
sion to teach the rest of mankind, and to appoint teachers to succeed them, 
apr ing that He would be with their successors till the end of the world. 

is very words were, ‘ Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ And again he said to these teachers, in reference to the true 
Church, ‘ He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me.’ It is evident that the Lord appointed the Church to be his 
messenger to mankind, and that by false teachers and false prophets, of 
whom he warned the faithful, he intended to predict the future existence 
of men who should take upon themselves to disturb and calumniate that 
Church, to mtroduce their own unauthorised opinions, and presumptuous! y 
set themselves up as lights to the world. Of such are Luther, Zuinglius, 
Jerome Huss, Calvin, and many others. Those whom these men have 
misled are undoubtedly in error ; they are aliens from the true Church— 
the Church of apostolic succession. How can they expect to be accepted 
by Christ, when they deny him in denying the Church which He founded 
upon earth, and approved and blessed? That very holy symbol, the sign 
of the cross, which has been reverenced for ages, these free-thinkers dis- 
regard and ridicule. Bertha, my heart grieves that you should be one of 
these lost sheep. Oh return to the true fold! Oh let the sheltering 
arms of holy love enfold you! ‘Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
come away !’” 

Had Bertha been as we'll versed in the Bible as her cousin Mrs. Lind- 
say was, she would have recognised the last glowing apostrophe to be a 
quotation from the Song of Solomon, and entirely uttered in a figurative 
or spiritual sense. But Solomon’s Song never entered her brain ; pro- 
bably she had never studied that not very instructive portion of the 
Scriptures. 7 

She paused in doubt, surprise, and something very much akin to joy; 
then she said, with a sigh, 

“ Rudolph, pray be a little more explicit. You bid me ‘come away;’ 
where should I go?” 

Rudolph perceived in a second that he had been misunderstood. * He 
felt himself in a dilemma. He hesitated for a few moments, and then 
said, calmly and gravely, 

“JI did not mean to suggest your removing anywhere; I meant your 
joining the Church of which I am an unworthy member.” 

The expression of Bertha’s face suddenly changed, but before she had 
recovered sufficient self-command to say one word, her Roman Catholic 
friend put into her hand a small yolume, which he begged her to oblige 
him by reading. 

“ Read this carefully, dear Bertha. Ask counsel from no one, judge 
impartially, and may the Holy Spirit guide you to a right comprehen- 
sion of what is so important to you; and, may I add, so anxiously de- 
sired by me.” 
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Rudolph left her, and the countess sat for a short time lost in thought ; 
at length she said to herself, 

“T wonder if a// Roman Catholics make everything in life subservient 
to their religion? How can Rudolph be so bigoted? That dreadful 
uncle of mine must have contrived to warp his judgment, as well as to 
cast that painful gloom over his once gay and buoyant spirit. He means 
well. however, therefore I shall read his book.” 


Il. 


THE ILL-TIMED INTRUSION. 


Ir was some days before Bertha and her self-constituted Mentor met 
again alone. Mrs. Lindsay, though she perceived that her presence was 
by no means welcome to Rudolph, and though she had no predilection for 
his society, considered it her duty to watch over her cousin, and leave her 
as little exposed as possible to “ Papist machinations.” 

‘“‘ That Von Feldheim does not care a hundredth part so much for her 
as she does for him,” she said to herself. “ He is the coolest lover that 
ever I saw, if lover he be at all, which I don’t believe. He will never 
marry her unless she turns Roman Catholic, and even were she to do that, 
I think it is a chance if he does not give her the go-by. There is some- 
thing very mysterious about him, something sinister, which I don’t like. 
But I don’t think he is plotting for Bertha’s money, though. I will do the 
man the justice to say he does not seem a fortune-hunter. If she must 
needs marry one of her own countrymen, I wish she would choose that 
very pleasant, amiable young man, Count Rosenthal ; he is a Protestant, 
and with him she would be safe from being either driven or enticed into 
Romanism.” 

Mrs. Lindsay was not the only individual in Bertha’s house who looked 
with suspicion on poor Rudolph. Old Andrew had many misgivings in 
his own mind; he thought there was something “no just cannie about 
him.”’ Andrew asked himself what good there could be in a “ chiel’’ 
who was a follower of “ the man of sin’’ (by which he meant to designate 
the Pope), and prayed to the saints, and fancied he could buy his salva- 
tion from the priests ; why, he was hardly a bit wiser than a Hindoo or 
an Indian savage. The old Scotchman would then reflect with much 
complacency on his own superior Presbyterian knowledge, and betake 
himself to study “the shorter catechism,” though he knew almost every 
line in its numerous pages by heart. However, whatever he thought, he 
was much too faithful and too much attached to “the leddies” to breathe 
to living ear one syllable of his doubts, fears, animadversions, or specula- 
tions. 

The first morning that Rudolph found Mrs. Lindsay out of the wa 
when he called, he lost no time in asking Bertha about the religious re 
he had lent to her. She told him that she had read it attentively, that 
she had not shown it or mentioned it to her cousin, and that she had 
reflected upon its contents, but could not agree with them, 

“I do not wish to annoy you, Rudolph,” she added, “therefore I 
shall say nothing.” . 

“ You will not annoy me,” he replied ; “I wish to hear your objec- 
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tions; how can I refute them if I do not? Perhaps I shall be able to 
explain to your satisfaction passages that may have caused you some 
s ° 9 

“J am not capable of arguing with you,” she said; “but though you 
may be able ‘to make the worse appear the better cause,’ you will not 
succeed in making me believe anything against my own conviction. You 
have no idea how obstinate I am.” 

Rudolph smiled: “ Obstinacy is a failing that generally accompanies 
weakness of mind. You arenot weak-minded. Come, now, do tell me 
some of your objections to the book ?” 

“ Well, then,” said Bertha, rather impatiently, “I think it is nothing 
but sophistry from beginning to end. The book insinuates that the 
Church is to be the standard of belief and not the Bible. The doctrines 
agreed upon and the rules drawn up by this council and that, are to take 
precedence of the Gospel and the works of the inspired writers. You 
may think that popes, and cardinals, and priests are better guides in 
religion than the Scriptures, but J do not.” 

“ You think, then, that educated and uneducated—all should read and 
interpret the Scriptures for themselves? That none need assistance from 
divines or spiritual guides—in fact, that the Church should be merely a 
sort of empty form, and that teachers of the word of God can perfectly 
well be dispensed with? The study of religion, Bertha, requires deeper 
thought and more time than the pursuit of any science; yet you would 
infer that the most common and illiterate person, whose whole life, 
perhaps, has been devoted to labouring with his hands for his daily 
bread, if he could spell the words of the Bible, would be as capable of 
understanding it as those who have read it in its original language, who 
have studied all the works of the fathers of the Church, and the com- 
mentaries of the most highly-gifted men. Tell me,” he continued, “ do 
you understand everything in the Bible ? The prophecies of the Old 
Testament, for instance, or the Book of Revelation ?” 

* No, of course I do not, and I don’t believe the most learned divine 
—Catholic or Protestant—can understand the whole of the Reve- 
lations.” 

“ Well, you Protestants think the Bible should be put into every body’s 
hands. Have you read the whole Bible through ?”’ 

Bertha shook her head. 

‘7 must confess I have not.” 

“] am rejoiced to hear it; there are several passages in the Bible 
which are quite unfit for the perusal of any pure-minded woman. You 
mistake us, Bertha, we do not deny the Scriptures; our Church only 
seeks to interpret them properly to the laity. The inquirer into the 
important science of salvation ought not to believe whatever suggests 
itself to his own fancy, but ought rather to seek for a wise director and 
spiritual guide, and depend in all things on his advice.” 

“And give up, then, all liberty of conscience, all exercise of thought 
—become a sort of animated automaton—a tool, a mental slave ?” 

“ It is our duty to submit to the teaching of those who are of greater 
sanctity, and have more knowledge than ourselves. Remember that 
humility is one of the most necessary of the Christian graces, and that 
the most dangerous of all temptations is that which would incline us to 
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rely on our own unaided reason and judgment. There are many things 
in revealed religion which even Protestants accept and profess to believe 
without understanding them. Remember that ‘now we see through a 
glass darkly.’ But God has accorded to the appointed teachers in the 
true Church of Christ a clearer vision than to others; they are not 
‘tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine,’ but are ‘ endowed with 
certain high and supernatural privileges.* That Church, of which 
our Lord himself distinctly said, ‘I will build my Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it,’ can never fall into error in any matter 
of faith, or doctrines, or morals.” 

‘Pardon me, Rudolph. But how does that assumption of perfection 
agree with these words—lI think I quote them aright—‘ The whole world 
lieth in wickedness’? And if there were no wickedness among you, 
what do you want with penances and indulgences ?” 

“ There can be no wickedness in the Church, Bertha, though there is 
among its members and followers. Happily for sinners, the Church is 
invested with a power for the remission of sins to those who are truly 
penitent, who have had recourse to the sacrament of penance, and have 
somewhat cancelled their sins by prayer, fasting, alms, and other good 
works. The Church—the apostolic Church—is ‘the steward of God’s 
mysteries,’ to it was granted from its foundation the power to remit and 
to retain sin. There is an inexhaustible fund of spiritual treasure con- 
fided to the Church—namely, the superabundant satisfaction of Christ 
and his saints. Out of this indulgences are accorded—accorded under 
certain conditions to sinful souls here—and even available for souls in 
purgatory. But heretics do not believe in purgatory.” 

“Well, heretic as I am,” said the countess, “I feel very much in- 
clined to believe in an intermediate state—a state of probation for 
spirits.” 

” The fathers of the Church held the belief of that intermediate state,” 

replied Rudolph. “ St. Augustine says: ‘ During the time which elapses 
between death and the last resurrection, souls are detained in hidden 
receptacles, and, according as they are worthy or unworthy, they are in 
repose or affliction.’ ” 

“ There are degrees of guilt and degrees of virtue in this world, and I 
cannot reconcile it to my ideas of the wisdom and justice of the Almighty,” 
said Bertha, “that He should condemn all grades of sin to the same 
amount of punishment, and admit all who are to be saved at once into 
the same fulness of happiness—into the society of angels, and the souls 
of the just made perfect.” 

“Certainly; you mean to draw a distinction, and a very proper one, 
between venial and mortal sin. This is a doctrine of our Church, but, 
I think, denied by Protestants.” 

“It seems to me a very reasonable doctrine; and the existence of an 
intermediate state, where souls may be purified, is so consonant to my 
idea of the mercy and goodness of the Creator, that, though it may not 
be admitted by Protestants, and, indeed, is denounced in the articles of 
the Church of England, I cannot but indulge in the belief of it.” 





* Protestantism Weighed in its own Balance and found Wanting. Burns 
and Lambert. 
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tions; how can I refute them if I do not? Perhaps I shall be able to 
explain to your satisfaction passages that may have caused you some 
s ° Ted 

“T am not capable of arguing with you,” she said; “ but though you 
may be able ‘to make the worse appear the better cause,’ you will not 
succeed in making me believe anything against my own conviction, You 
have no idea how obstinate I am.” 

Rudolph smiled: “ Obstinacy is a failing that generally accompanies 
weakness of mind. You are not weak-minded. Come, now, do tell me 
some of your objections to the book ?” 

“ Well, then,” said Bertha, rather impatiently, “I think it is nothing 
but sophistry from beginning to end. The book insinuates that the 
Church is to be the standard of belief and not the Bible. The doctrines 
agreed upon and the rules drawn up by this council and that, are to take 
precedence of the Gospel and the works of the inspired writers. You 
may think that popes, and cardinals, and priests are better guides in 
religion than the Scriptures, but J do not.” 

“ You think, then, that educated and uneducated—all should read and 
interpret the Scriptures for themselves? That none need assistance from 
divines or spiritual guides—in fact, that the Church should be merely a 
sort of empty form, and that teachers of the word of God can perfectly 
well be dispensed with? The study of religion, Bertha, requires deeper 
thought and more time than the pursuit of any science ; yet you would 
infer that the most common and illiterate person, whose whole life, 
perhaps, has been devoted to labouring with his hands for his daily 
bread, if he could spell the words of the Bible, would be as capable of 
understanding it as those who have read it in its original language, who 
have studied all the works of the fathers of the Church, and the com- 
mentaries of the most highly-gifted men. Tell me,” he continued, “ do 
you understand everything in the Bible ? The prophecies of the Old 
Testament, for instance, or the Book of Revelation ?” 

“ No, of course I do not, and I don’t believe the most learned divine 
—Catholic or Protestant—can understand the whole of the Reve- 
lations.” 

* Well, you Protestants think the Bible should be put into every body’s 
hands. Have you read the whole Bible through ?” 

Bertha shook her head. 

**] must confess I have not.” 

“TI am rejoiced to hear it; there are several passages in the Bible 
which are quite unfit for the perusal of any pure-minded woman. You 
mistake us, Bertha, we do not deny the Scriptures; our Church only 
seeks to interpret them properly to the laity. The inquirer into the 
important science of salvation ought not to believe whatever suggests 
itself to his own fancy, but ought rather to seek for a wise director and 
spiritual guide, and depend in all things on his advice.” 

“And give up, then, all liberty of conscience, all exercise of thought 
—become a sort of animated automaton—a tool, a mental slave ?” 

“ It is our duty to submit to the teaching of those who are of greater 
sanctity, and have more knowledge than ourselves. Remember that 
humility is one of the most necessary of the Christian graces, and that 
the most dangerous of all temptations is that which would incline us to 
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rely on our own unaided reason and judgment. There are many things 
in revealed religion which even Protestants accept and profess to believe 
without understanding them. Remember that ‘now we see through a 
glass darkly.’ But God has accorded to the appointed teachers in the 
true Church of Christ a clearer vision than to others; they are not 

‘tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine,’ but are ‘ endowed with 
certain high and supernatural privileges.* That Church, of which 
our Lord himself distinctly said, ‘I will build my Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it,’ can never fall into error in any matter 
of faith, or doctrines, or morals.” 

‘Pardon me, Rudolph. But how does that assumption of perfection 
agree with these words—I think I quote them aright—‘ The whole world 
lieth in wickedness’? And if there were no wickedness among you, 
what do you want with penances and indulgences ?” 

“ There can be no wickedness in the Church, Bertha, though there is 
among its members and followers. Happily for sinners, the Church is 
invested with a power for the remission of sins to those who are truly 
penitent, who have had recourse to the sacrament of penance, and have 
somewhat cancelled their sins by prayer, fasting, alms, and other good 
works. The Church—the apostolic Church—is ‘the steward of God’s 
mysteries,’ to it was granted from its foundation the power to remit and 
to retain sin. There is an inexhaustible fund of spiritual treasure con- 
fided to the Church—namely, the superabundant satisfaction of Christ 
and his saints. Out of this indulgences are accorded—accorded under 
certain conditions to sinful souls here—and even available for souls in 
purgatory. But heretics do not believe in purgatory.” 

“Well, heretic as I am,” said the countess, “ I feel very much in- 
clined to believe in an intermediate state—a state of probation for 
spirits.” 

i” The fathers of the Church held the belief of that intermediate state,” 
replied Rudolph. ‘ St. Augustine says: ‘ During the time which elapses 
between death and the last resurrection, souls are detained in hidden 
receptacles, and, according as they are worthy or unworthy, they are in 
repose or affliction.’ ” 

“ There are degrees of guilt and degrees of virtue in this world, and I 
cannot reconcile it to my ideas of the wisdom and justice of the Almighty,” 
said Bertha, “that He should condemn ail grades of sin to the same 
amount of punishment, and admit all who are to be saved at once into 
the same fulness of happiness—into the society of angels, and the souls 
of the just made perfect.” 

“ Certainly; you mean to draw a distinction,.and a very proper one, 
between venial and mortal sin. This is a doctrine of our Church, but, 
I think, denied by Protestants.” 

“It seems to me a very reasonable doctrine; and the existence of an 
intermediate state, where souls may be purified, is so consonant to my 
idea of the mercy and goodness of the Creator, that, though it may not 
be admitted by Protestants, and, indeed, is denounced in the articles of 
the Church of England, I cannot but indulge in the belief of it.” 
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Rudolph looked very much pleased, and said : 

CART find my old playmate is not such a heretic, after all.” 

“TI hope, then, that you intend to make friends, like a good Christian, 
and don’t let us quarrel any more about religion. Shall I sing you 
some of the songs you used to like when you were a Heidelberg 
student ?” 

Without waiting for an answer she went to the piano, and began to 
play some chords, for she was exceedingly frightened lest Rudolph, in 
the intention of following up his victory, should return to the charge, 
= attack her about transubstantiation, or some other Roman Catholic 

octrine. 

“Do you remember this?” she asked, as she played the symphony of 
a pretty song. “It is one which dear Agatha and I used to scream to- 
gether.” 

“ Nay, not scream, but warble together, dear Bertha.” 

The countess had a charming voice, which had been extremely well 
cultivated, therefore she sang delightfully, and Rudolph, who was pas- 
sionately fond of music, looked as entranced as if he had been listening 
to St. Cecilia herself. Sweet dreams of the past were stealing over him 
—he felt again as he used to do in his happy boyish days—he forgot the 
present, the future, and stood gazing on Bertha with unchecked admira- 
mr and affection, which seemed to be welling up from the very depth of 

is soul. 

At this critical moment Mrs. Lindsay made her appearance. Rudolph 
started, and turned deadly pale. Bertha stopped suddenly, and involun- 
tarily exclaimed : 

“ Oh, Flora!” 

Her tone of reproach disconcerted Mrs. Lindsay very much, but she 
could not make herself invisible, and to rush out of the room forthwith 
she thought would be rather too pointed. Her entrance had broken the 
spell, and Mr. von Feldheim, once more calm and self-possessed as usual, 
took his leave, and left the ladies to themselves. 


Til. 


RUDOLPH'S ANGER WITH MRS. LINDSAY AND HIMSELF; HE RECEIVES A LETTER 
FROM THE ABBOT. 


Rvpotps returned to his solitary apartment in no very enviable 
humour. He was angry at Mrs. Lindsay, and angry at himself; he 
sighed as he thought of the past, he groaned as he thought of the 
future ; and the hours of the present that were fleeting so fast away— 
how strangely they were made up of happiness and of torture! Little 
did those who thought him so cold, measured, and apathetic, dream of 
the conflict that was going on in his mind—the internal fever that was 
consuming him! 

On reaching his temporary home, he found a letter from the abbot of 
St. Dreux awaiting him. The sight of it did not tend to calm his per- 
turbed spirit, yet he opened it eagerly. The abbot had written to 
mquire what progress he was making in the good work—the conversion 
of the young countess. He mentioned that he had heard his niece had 
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way become much more thoughtful; that she did not enter into so 
much gaiety as she had done on her first arrival at Diisseldorf ; that she 
did not seem to have the intention of bestowing herself and her fortune 
on any of her Protestant admirers; and that she gave quite as much in 
charity to the Roman Catholic as to the Protestant poor. 

When he had perused it, Rudolph cast the letter scornfully from him, 
and exclaimed, as he struck his forehead with his hand : 

“Designing, heartless man! Why was I ever so weak as to put 
myself under obligations to him? Why did I let him force this fatal 
mission upon me? Oh Bertha, Bertha! instead of converting you, I 
have lost my own peace of mind, and entailed misery upon myself. I 
am sorely, but justly punished for my culpable presumption, my sinful 
self-reliance. Shall 1 write that man that I throw up his mission? 
What! leave her—fly from her for ever? I ought to do this—but——I 
cannot! I have not courage to tear myself from her, never more to gaze 
on that beautiful face, never more to hear that enchanting voice. Still, 
am I not also ruining her peace? She is so artless that she cannot con- 
ceal her feelings towards me. If ever woman loved, she loves, and 1— 
do I not love her madly? Yes, with a depth of passion which only 
death can extinguish.” 

Rudolph paced up and down his room in a perfect ferment of mind. 
His religious feelings and his growing passion for Bertha were at war 
with each other, and he was almost maddened by the thoughts of the 
past, the present, and the future: of what had been, what was, and 
what might have been. But, habituated to self-command, he at length 
became calmer, and forced himself to commence the disagreeable duty of 
writing to his benefactor, the now almost hated abbot of St. Dreux. 

He told him that the conversion of his niece would be a work of time; 
that her heretical prejudices were very strong, but her mind was candid 
and open to impressions ; that she listened attentively to his arguments, 
and had even given in her adherence to more than one doctrine of the 
Church. He mentioned the book which he had persuaded her to read, 
and promised that his utmost efforts should still be directed towards 
winning her over to the true faith. He added that, as far as he could 
observe, she had no intention of marrying, and did not evince the slightest 
preference for any of her Protestant admirers. 

“T wish she were not his niece!” he said to himself, with a sigh, as 
he folded the letter when he had finished it. “ But what difference 
would that make to me, poor, wretched being that Iam? Would that 
we had both died when we were happy children !” 

Rudolph had left Bertha with the determination of absenting himself 
from her house for some time, but the abbot’s letter afforded him a plea 
for continuing his visits without diminution of their frequency. He felt 
with poignant shame that he was-aeting like a hypocrite; that, under 
the mask of religious zeal, he was indulging feelings which he ought 
rather to resist and conquer; but he silenced his conscience by repeating 
to himself : 

“If I could but convert her, and save her soul, it would little signify 
what became of me: the end would sanctify the means.” 

Thus disguising to himself the wrong that he might be doing, the dis- 
ciple of Loyola recommenced the task which gave him at once so much 
pleasure and so much pain. 
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IV. 


WHEREIN RUDOLPH ALMOST BETRAYS HIS FEELINGS. 


On his next visit to the countess, Mrs. Lindsay, who had been vexed 
by the extreme annoyance her cousin had shown at her last unwelcome 
intrusion, determined, though much against her ideas of what was right, 
to leave Bertha and her Papist friend to a téte-i-téte, and she pertina- 
ciously kept her own room. 

Bertha sat on a sofa, with her work-table before her, while Rudolph 
occupied a bergére on the other side of it. The conversation, after a 
time, fell upon convent life, and the countess adverted to Rudolph’s 
sister, the companion of her childhood. She said: 

“‘T cannot imagine Agatha, gay and full of spirits as she used to be, a 
sad, sober nun. Tell me truly, did she really enter a convent by her 
own wish? Do you think she is really happy ?” 

“] think that Agatha’s happiness is infinitely more real than the so- 
called happiness of those who live immersed in the cares—nay, even 
surrounded by the transitory pleasures—of this fleeting world. In it all 
is shadowy and uncertain: hope is an ignis fatuus, joy a state of tempo- 
rary delirium. One of the English poets has well said: 


This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion given, 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful low— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 


The nun has nothing to distract her mind from the contemplation of the 
immortal future, and the calm performance of her religious duties.”’ 

‘Still, we are told in that holy book, which is, or ought to be, the 
guide both to Protestants and Catholics, that there is a good fight to be 
fought, and that we are to count it all joy when we fall into divers temp- 
tations! These ‘try our faith.’ But, excuse me, I know you think the 
Bible beyond my comprehension; upon that point I fear we shall never 
agree, any more than we shall upon the .great advantages to be gained 
here and hereafter by retiring into monasteries and convents.” She 
stopped a few moments, and then, as she was, perhaps, rather too much 
accustomed to do, ran on with her own thoughts aloud. “ Dear Agatha! 
when J remember her joyous temper, her sparkling wit, her mirthful 
sallies, I cannot fancy her a nun, any more than I can fancy you a 
monk,” 

Rudolph started, and a sort of spasm seemed to pass over his features; 
but it was a momentary emotion ; in an instant he was quite composed, 
and he asked her, with a smile, why she could not fancy him a monk. 

“Oh! Rudolph,” she answered, with her musical laugh, “ the idea of 
your being a cold, stern, passionless, gloomy anchorite—it would be a 
sin against nature. I can easily think of my solemn, rigid, severe uncle 
asamovk. I picture the abbot to myself as a spiritual rather than an 
earthly being—as one who, if he ever possessed any of the feelings of 
frail humanity, has conquered or outlived them all. I can look upon him 
as a sort of animated rock, as hard, as firm, as cold as 


The rock of the ocean that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore. 
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But not you, Rudolph—oh dear a0! I fear I can’t compliment you on 
being such a saint.” 

“ Alas, I am indeed no saint !” sighed her companion. 

“ At least, you are no hypocrite—of that Iam sure. Don’t ever go 
into a monastery, Rudolph,” she added, in a more jesting tone; “ we 

oor ladies can’t spare such a ‘ preux chevalier.’ You are too useful in a 
Soil sonia, even though you won’t dance.” 

‘Useful in a ball-room, dear Bertha! that is not rating me very 
highly. There is not much of either head or heart required for that 
amount of worth, But, seriously speaking, a monastery might be the 
best place for me. What have J to do in the world? I am poor, soli- 
tary, and unloved. Upon whose affection have I tolean? What career 
would open to me?” 

“ Many, many, Rudolph! You have youth, health, talents, a good 
education. Pardon me, why should you be a mere idle spectator of the 
game of life—why should you not carve a path to fame and fortune for 
yourself? You have but to exert the energies of your mind, and though 
your only near relative, your sister, has deserted you, still you have 
friends, and—and—why should you not look forward to forming—at 
some future day—those ties which would surround you with domestic 
affections : 

‘“‘ Ties !—domestic affections! Oh God! Bertha, hush! hush! You 
know not what you say. Do not present such visions to my bewildered 
senses. What if I love already, in spite of all the insurmountable ob- 
stacles which——”’ 

He stopped short ; the tears trembled under her eyelids, and she waited 
in almost breathless suspense what more he would say; but he remained 
silent, and apparently struggling with some strong emotion. For a few 
moments his eyes were bent on the ground ; he raised them slowly, and 
they fell on her, with a burning, blazing glance, while the veins in his 
brow seemed swollen, and his cheeks were flushed to the deepest crimson; 
in another instant he was by her side, had thrown his arm around her 
waist, and grasped her as it were convulsively. Before, however, she 
had time even to utter an exclamation, the grasp was relaxed, a deadly 
pallor had spread over his countenance, and Rudolph hastily rising, 
rushed rather than walked to the window. He opened the casement, 
leaned out far, crossed his arms on his heaving chest, and appeared to 
be endeavouring to overcome his strong excitement. 

Bertha meanwhile looked at him anxiously. She thought, but this 
time she did not speak her thoughts aloud : 

“ Dear Rudolph, your pride and your affection are engsged in a fierce 
struggle. You fancy you are too poor to think of me. Ah, would 
that you had by inheritance the half, or the whole of my fortune, then 
—then how happy we might be!” She sighed deeply, and at that 
moment Rudolph turned and walked back with perfect composure to the 
seat he had so abruptly left. 

** My dear countess,” he said, ‘* you have hitherto allowed me to speak 
to you as a friend ; permit me still to do so, for believe me I have your 
best interests much at heart.” 

“T believe you,” she replied, in a low voice. ’ 
“You are placed in a somewhat peculiar—nay, in a somewhat dan- 
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gerous position in the world and in ney Young, beautiful, accom- 
plished, rich, high-born, inexperienced, deprived of the protection of 
parents, or any near relatives who are capable of being your guides, you 
are exposed to the machinations of unprincipled fortune-hunters, of wily 
flatterers, and self-interested worldlings. You are too pure, too unsus- 
picious to cope with these, and while lulled into delusive security you 
may, in an unguarded hour, sacrifice your whole of earthly peace.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“Why don’t you offer to take me under your guidance?” thought 
Bertha, but she said nothing except “ Well !”’ 

“1 have reason to suspect that there are some insidious influences at 
work even now here in Diisseldorf ; I wish 1 could prevail on you to pay 
your former friend Agatha a visit for a few months. You would not find 
life in a cloister so dreadful as your fancy depicts it. The lady abbess of 
her convent is a high-minded, superior, intelligent woman ; you could not 
fail to like her. You would be safe there till—till—I must not, I dare 
not at present say all I would—and if you learned to get over some 
prejudices which these disciples of Calvin and John Knox have indus- 


triously instilled into your mind, it would be so much the happier for you 
in future.” 


She interrupted him with : 

“In this world or the next, do you mean, Rudolph ?” 

** In both,” was his laconic reply. 

How strangely perverse and made up of contradictions is the human 
heart! One might well be tempted to believe in the doctrine of the 
duality of the mind, or in that other doctrine of the two souls animating 
one form. A superior and an inferior spirit, sometimes at variance with 
each other, the purer promptings of the higher spirit often repressed by 
the mundane if not evil inclinations of its less celestial colleague. 

Bertha had often wished—nay, only a few minutes before she had 
secretly hoped—that Rudolph would overcome his pride, lay aside his false 
delicacy, and offer to her his heart and his hand. But there was some- 
thing in his last speech which conveyed to her the idea that 7/'she would 
abjure her religion and adopt his, he might reward her by making this 
very offer. Did he suspect, did he know her feelings in regard to him- 
self? And was his love so well controlled, so calculating, as to make his 
avowing it depend on her becoming a convert to his faith? She felt 
much chagrined, even much piqued, therefore she replied, in a bantering 
tone : 

_“ Speak out, Rudolph; I hate mysteries, but I know what you mean. 
You wish to make a convert of me, and perhaps a nun. I hope you are 
not in league with my worthy uncle? But be that as it may, neither 
he nor you will succeed in making me a good Catholic or a holy nun; 
no, not even a sceur de charité. I have no idea of equipping myself in 
a coarse black serge dress, chopping off all my hair” (and she twined one 
slender finger through the glossy ringlets that fell in graceful profusion 
down to her ivory throat), “and frightening myself by gazing morning, 
noon, and night on a death’s head, the only ornament of my solitary 
cell. I am absolutely wicked enough and silly enough to prefer to all 


this the society of these same naughty flatterers in respect to whom you 
have given me such solemn warning.” 
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had listened to her somewhat petulant speech with a grave 
air, and eyes so nearly closed that she could not see their expression. A 
sarcastic smile now played around his mouth as he replied : 

“The Countess von Altenberg is certainly cust k to declare so 
unequivocally her dislike to a single life, her decided vocation for matri- 
mony.” 
~ now Bertha’s turn to colour; she became scarlet even to the 
tips of her fingers with mingled anger and embarrassment. She rose, 
drew herself up haughtily, and exclaimed : 

“ Mr. von Feldheim will be so good as to remember that, though I 
have permitted him to speak with the freedom which our childish inti- 
macy might seem to warrant, I have not encouraged him to overstep the 
bounds of propriety, nor have I done anything to forfeit his respect.” 

Rudolph felt that he had erred, and that he had injured his own cause ; 
he entreated her to forgive him, told her in a few eloquent words that 
her welfare was so dear to him that his-whole mind was engrossed with 
the wish to ensure her temporal and her eternal happiness, and avowed 
that his deep anxiety to see her a member of the true fold had made him 
overstep the bounds of discretion. 

““Oh! my sweet Bertha!” he exclaimed, “could I only have the 
happiness, the glory, of winning a creature like you from the errors 
of heresy! Could we only embrace the cross together! Could I 
only ——” 

But what more he would have said was lost to the young countess, for 
at that moment some one knocked at the room door, and the priest, Father 
Johannes, entered. He was a friend of Bertha’s uncle, and on that plea 
paid her rather more frequent visits than she thought he need have done. 
He was a lively old gentleman, whose three principal mundane propen- 
sities appeared to be in favour of a sly joke, a good dinner, and a game 
at whist. 

‘His entrance at that moment seemed to be a relief both to Rudolph 
and his fair hostess. The priest had overheard the last words of t 
former touching the “errors of heresy,” and he gave him an approving 
glance, along with his nod of recognition, while he squeezed the hand of 
the young countess, which he detained rather longer than necessary be- 
tween his plump fingers. But he changed the conversation, and began 
to talk of the engravings at Buddeus’s little gallery, the studios of the 
Diisseldorf artists, and the pictures at Brussels and Antwerp. 

Unless people are very much inclined indeed to hostilities, pictures 
form neutral ground, and generally afford a safe subject of discussion, 
upon which Protestants and Catholics may meet in peace, nor think it 
incumbent on them to let their “‘ angry passions rise.” Blessed be the 
productions of art! What a refuge both to those who love them and to 
those who merely affect to do so—from the conflicts of political-war- 
fare conversation and religious-mania conversation, the sharp onsets of 
scandal-monger conversation and the tedium of no conversation at all. 

After a short time Mrs. Lindsay made her appearance in the salon, 
and the Roman Catholic visitors almost immediately took their departure. 
She was anything but a favourite with either, and perhaps neither would 
have been sorry to have seen her figuring as an actress at one of those 
tragic exhibitions in which the Inquisition delighted—viz. an auto-da-fé. 
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“‘ Well, my son,” said the old priest to his companion, as they pro- 
ceeded together towards the Hof Gardens, “ what progress are you 
making with that pretty sinner? I heard you lecturing her about her 
heresy as I came in.” 

«] find it hardly possible to overcome her prejudices ; it will be a 
much more difficult task than you imagine.”’ 

“ Tf it be ‘hardly possible,’ and you are making no progress, you had 
better give it up; your own duties ~ 

Von Feldheim turned pale, and his eye fell under the somewhat dis- 
trustful look which the priest fixed on him ; but he answered, without 
apparently heeding that he was interrupting the reverend gentleman : 

“‘T have promised her uncle to win her over to the true Church ; with 
God’s help, I hope to succeed, but it will be a work of time. Her feel- 
ings and her pride are at war with each other. If I can conquer the 
pride I shall soon master the feelings, and then all may go well. The 
cousin is a sad stumbling-block.” 

“ The cousin—yes, she is as stiff-necked as an unbelieving Jew. I 
wish she were in purgatory !” 

“T am trying to persuade the countess to pay a visit to my sister, her 
old friend. Once within the walls of a convent—who knows—she might 
—enthusiastic young women—indeed, all enthusiasts often pass from one 
extreme to another—she might even take the veil.” 

The old priest rubbed his hands, and chuckled with pleasure at the 
idea. 

“Bravo, my son! If your influence could achieve that, you would 
deserve a crown—not of martyrdom, but of glory.” 

“ Alas!” thought Rudolph, “a crown of martyrdom, or even of glory, 
could hardly reward the sufferings of my soul. How little you—narrow- 
minded, common-place, passionless old man—can conceive the tempest 
of my heart! Oh, that I could tear from it this sinful idolatry! this 
hopeless, this mad love! Heavens, dare I confess it even to myself? 
What is she, and—what am 1? Oh, Bertha! would I condemn you, 
in the spring-time of youth and beauty, to the cheerless seclusion of a 
convent? Yes, yes, a thousand times, rather than see her the wife of 
some happy heretic rival. Rival! Oh, holy Virgin!” 

They had walked on for a few minutes in silence, when the priest, 
who had been settling in his own mind that Bertha should become a nun, 
exclaimed : 

“Yes, an excellent idea! Get her into a convent if you can. I don’t 
hear in this little gossiping Diisseldorf, where everything is discussed, 
that she shows a preference to any of her admirers; they say she refused 
Count Wilhelm Stolz the other day, and he is a heretic like herself. Of 
what use can her large fortune be to an old maid, or a young one either? 
She might make it over to the Church; and, after all, this would be 
only an act of justice, for her grand-uncle, Count Franz, intended his 
property to go to the Church; unfortunately, he omitted making any 
will, or leaving any testamentary document to that effect, so that grace- 
less heretic, his brother, the grandfather of the Countess Bertha, got it 
all. The Von Altenbergs remained staunch to the Church at the period 
of Luther’s heresy. Why should not this girl, the last scion of that 
ancient house, return to the faith of her forefathers ?” 
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‘«‘ Why not, indeed ?” sighed Rudolph. 

“ See to it, my son,” cried the old priest, as they parted near Ananas- 
berg, the elder man to assist in arranging a religious procession ae 
the streets on some saint’s day; the younger one, to plunge into the 
solitude of the darkest walks in the Hof Gardens, there to commune 
with his own unhappy spirit. 


V. 


AGATHA AND ALPHONSE. 


But was the Agatha so affectionately remembered by Bertha indeed 
a happy nun? Had she no worldly recollections, no “ one green spot 
in memory’s waste,’’ to which her thoughts would sometimes wander 
back? No well-spring of feeling—hidden deep, deep in her heart, the 
cold waters of which, if accidentally stirred, would murmur of hope that 
once was bright, of joys that might have been? 

Alas! there are secrets which the soul hides from every prying eye ; 
secrets to which the sensitive pride of woman impels her to lock up in 
her own breast, dreading lest a wound, painful enough in itself to bear, 
should be cauterised by the scornful, jeering pity of the world. When 
the affections have been trifled with, and the trusting simplicity of youth 
has been deceived, the heart’s task must be fo seem not to feel. 

The deceit, when such has been in question, which has ruined the 
victim’s peace, must be practised by her towards whatever society sur- 
rounds her. Who shall say whether she will suffer more in constant 
collision with the rough world, or in the quiet seclusion of the cloister ? 
If the ill-treated and disappointed girl who flies to a convent is to be 
pitied, so certainly is the girl who is obliged, by her position in life, to 
enter into gay society ; to dress and dance, to be lively, and to seem 
amused ; and worse than being a nun perhaps it is to be forced by cir- 
cumstances to marry a man whom she may dislike—to keep a constant 
watch upon herself—to live a life that is a lie ! 

The minds of men are so differently constituted to those of women, 
that they get over disappointments of the heart much more easily ; and 
they do not care so much about concealing them, for gentlemen are not 
so much laughed at as ladies are when they are jilted. In fact, in every- 
thing in which the cold dicta of the world—or rather of society—are 
concerned, ladies come off worse than gentlemen. 

It has been related that when the widowed Countess von Altenberg 
determined to take her daughter Bertha to England, to be far removed 
from her uncle, the abbot of St. Dreux, and his influence, she had placed 
her young charge, Agatha von Feldheim, at a school at Brussels, where 
she was to remain for two years. That period had expired, and Agatha 
had become a parlour boarder at the school; but it was not a pleasant 
situation for her, aud she thought she would be more comfortable if she 
went to reside with some relations of her mother who had recently settled 
at Brussels, and who were willing to receive her into their family for a 
moderate remuneration. 

It was about this time that her guardian’s widow, the Countess von 
Altenberg, wrote to invite her to England. But the invitation, given 
against her own wish, merely to please her daughter, was coldly worded, 
Jan.—VoL. CXXX. NO. DXVII. D 
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and, indeed, evinced so little real desire for her company, that Agatha 
could not fail to perceive how unwelcome she would be to the countess. 
And th Bertha’s warm and affectionate letter, entreating her to 
join them in London, was very soothing to the wounded feelings of the 
almost friendless orphan, she determined, much as she wished to see her 
early companion again, not toi ntrude upon one who seemed to care so 
little for her as the countess evidently did. 

Exaggerated reports reached Agatha and her brother, from time to 
time, of Bertha’s gaiety in London and Paris. They heard how much 
she was admired; they were told that she was devoted to society and 
amusement; and they fancied that she could only remember the impo- 
verished friends of her childhood with a sort of pitying kindness, of which 
it was painful to their proud spirits to think. It must be confessed that 
the abbot of St. Dreux did his best to foster these feelings in Rudolph’s 
mind ; and as he infected his sister with his unjust suspicions of the dis- 
tant Bertha, she gradually dropped a correspondence that she fancied 
might be only looked upon as a sacrifice to good nature, or perhaps a 

ore. 

Agatha was also not quite dependent upon Bertha’s continued affec- 
tion for her happiness. She had found a very kind and charming friend 
in one of her schoolfellows, a Belgian girl whose mother resided in 
Brussels. Mademoiselle de Florennes was a year older than Agatha, 
and, immediately on leaving school, was married to a Dutch baron, who 
generally lived at a chateau he possessed near Louvain, and which he 
preferred to another and larger domain that also belonged to him in his 
native Holland. 

The young Baroness Vanderhoven, and her somewhat elderly but very 
amiable husband, were both very partial to Agatha, and she was often 
their guest for two or three weeks at atime. Pleasant days these were 
to her, and doubly pleasant when Alphonse de Florennes, the only brother 
of the baroness, joined their little coterie. He was a strange creature, 
made up of contradictions, but extremely clever, and very fascinating 
when he pleased ; only, however, when he pleased, for he could be ex- 
tremely disagreeable, and his manner was usually nonchalant, if not 
supercilious, 

He could be extremely amusing, and had very original ideas, but he 
was often satirical, and habitually capricious. He was very handsome, 
and dressed well, yet he never seemed to pay the least attention to his 
own appearance ; in short, he was a creature made up of contradictions. 


Sarcastic, witty, clever, vain, 

Yet careless of himself—refined 
Even to fastidiousness, with mind 
Superior, and with feelings deep, 
Holding the world’s opinions cheap ; 
Yet idolising its renown. 

On common matters looking down, 
Yet doing nothing very great ; 

A person one must love or hate ; 
Of qualities a strange compound 
As ever was in mortal found ; 
Very unpleasant when he chose, 
Yet most agreeable to those 
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He liked, and thought it worth while pleasing. 
Gay—gloomy—most amusing—teasing— 

Le Beau Lorraine, indeed, was one 

Whom few resemble ’neath the sun.* 


His sister, the young baroness, was passionately fond of him, and he 
was much attached to her. Their mother was proud of both her children, 
for Hortense was as handsome as her brother, at of a more even temper, 
and not apt to live in the clouds, as he did sometimes. 

Madame de Florennes, however, was a common-place person, with no 
elevation of mind, and not at all intellectual like her son and daughter. 
She was quite a woman of the world, strict in observing all les bien- 
séances of society, and faultless in her dress, which was, indeed, a study 
of more importance in her eyes than any science could have been; she 
knew, to a nicety, the quantity of rouge suitable to one a little on the 
shady side of life, and never wore any colour or costume that was not 
becoming. She had got her only daughter well married, and was anxious 
to find a good parti for her son—a search which he allowed her to pro- 
secute, though he did not even take the trouble of discussing the subject 
with her, or canvassing the merits of the objects in question. Madame 
de Florennes wished her son to be married from selfish motives; for she 
hoped that, as “un homme de famille,” he would put some curb on his 
extravagance, which was at times not a little inconvenient to her. 

His sister also wished Alphonse to marry; but her anxiety was to 
secure a happy home and agreeable domestic ties for him. She certainly 
had never thought of her friend Agatha as a sister-in-law, for she fancied 
that she was not brilliant enough to please her excitable brother; but 
she was delighted to find that Alphonse seemed to like her, and to take 
pleasure in her society. Agatha, though lively in conversation, was no 
flirt, and she did not take any pains to attract the attention of Mr. de 
Florennes, therefore he was the more willing to pay attention to her, and 
to make himself agreeable. 

After having met each other frequently during some months at Baron 
Vanderhoven’s chiteau near Louvain, and after having been a good deal 
together in Brussels, the intimacy between Alphonse and Agatha seemed 
to have assumed quite a decided tone, but it was not until a later period 
that the éclaircissement took place. 

Early in the autumn, Baron Vanderhoven and Hortense proposed an 
excursion up the Rhine, on which Madame de Florennes, Alphonse, and 
Agatha were invited to accompany them. Great was Agatha’s delight 
at seeing again the well-remembered bridge of boats at Cologne, and the 
“academic groves” of Bonn. But the far-famed Drachenfels was to her 
the place of the greatest interest, for it was in ascending it that Alphonse 
laid aside his usual air of badinage, and told her of his love for her. 
Hortense, her mother, and husband, had gone up on ponies, but Alphonse 
had begged Agatha to saunter up the hill with him, that she might have 
more time to admire the varied foliage of thé trees that skirted each side 
of the winding road which led to the ruins of the castle above, and the 
glimpses caught here and there of the blue Rhine sparkling beneath. 


Truth to tell, however, neither the trees nor the river were admired as 
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they ought to have been by a sentimental German damsel ; for Agatha 
only saw the handsome expressive countenance of her lover, as she drank 
in the melody of his voice, and allowed herself to be half supported by 
his encircling arm. And Alphonse! He felt then that the wildest 
solitude would be a paradise with the lovely girl, whose purity of mind 
and sincerity of affection he could not doubt. It was very long before 
they reached the top of the hill; and they found Madame de Florennes, 
who was not blessed with a patient disposition, very fidgety, and -much 
inclined to scold them for loitering, as they had done, on the way up. 
But Alphonse half knelt so playfully at her feet to sue for pardon, and 
kissed her hand so gracefully, that she could not but abandon her ill 
humour. She did not seem to suspect, however, that anything particular 
had taken place during the téte-a-téte; but the more clear-sighted 
Hortense observed, at a glance, the traces of emotion on the features of 
her brother and her friend. She and the good baron were rejoiced after- 
wards to hear of their engagement, for Agatha had accepted Alphonse, 
while his mother secretly lamented that he had not selected some richer, 
or at least more fashionable young lady for his wife ; but she made no 
opposition to his choice, probably well knowing that opposition would be 
of no avail. 

No travellers could ever have enjoyed a trip up the Rhine more than 
Alphonse and Agatha did; they saw everything en couleur de rose, and 
they found Baden-Baden, as it had been described to them, a little Eden, 
with its beautiful walks and picturesque drives. Alphonse only wished 
that they could have had the place to themselves, but it was very full, 
and people of all nations crowded the saloons of the Conversation 


House. 
VI. 
BADEN-BADEN AND “ THE ICEBERG.” 


Amonc the English visitors at Baden-Baden was a young lady who 
was said to have a very large fortune, and at her own command. Her 
chaperone was a widow, who, having lived a good deal abroad, spoke 
French and German, and who seemed anxious to enhance her own con- 
sequence by spreading about the report of her young friend’s wealth. 
On her authority it was rumoured that Miss Wells was possessed of 
100,000/7. Of course she had no lack of admirers, for Baden-Baden 

nerally abounds in fortune-hunters. 

But Miss Wells did not seem to care for those who fluttered round 
her ; she wanted to make a conquest, and the homage of all these 
French, German, and English admirers who swarmed about her, had 
been too easily won—it was her money, not her they worshipped. She 
envied Agatha the one solitary cavalier who seemed devoted to her, and 
was piqued that he would not swell her train. 

Alphonse did not admire Miss Mary Wells at all, and always called 
her “ the Iceberg.” She was more like a statue moved by machinery 
than a creature of life and impulse. Her figure was tall, but somewhat 
angular; her features were faultless, but their total want of animation 
prevented her from being beautiful. She was as cold and pale as white 
marble; her very eyes had, in general, a stony look; she wore a set 
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smile, and there was no intelligence in her smooth fair brow. She had 
fair hair, not bad eyebrows, and a white, well-formed throat, but her 
hands and feet were large; in fact, she was altogether on a large scale, 
and short men looked pigmies when they danced with her. 

Alphonse saw her efforts to attract him, and laughed at them, as- 


‘ suring Agatha that he would rather marry her without a sou than that 


Miss Wells if she had a million of money. Nevertheless, as time wore 
on, he thawed a little towards “the Iceberg,” and Agatha commended 
him for being so good natured as to dance with her once or twice. Thus 
lauded, he carried his good nature a little farther, and was actually seen 
returning from a moonlight stroll which he had been taking alone with 
her on the little acelivity behind the Conversation House! Did Agatha 
also approve of this? Perhaps not, but she wisely made no remark 
on it. 

Miss Wells and her chaperone always tried to join the De Florennes’s 
party, and they contrived to fasten themselves upon Alphonse and hisfriends 
on their visit to the remarkable dungeens under the Neve Scu oss, the 
palace at which the Duke of Baden and his family occasionally reside, and 
which stands on a height overlooking the town of Baden. These sad me- 
morials of guilt and suffering form one of the sights of Baden-Baden. De- 
scending, with candles in their hands, by a narrow winding staircase under 
a tower of the palace, and passing by the remains of an old Roman bath, 
they were conducted by the guide to those low, gloomy vaults where the 
cheering rays of the sun, the balmy breath of heaven, never entered, but 
all was darkness, mystery, and desolation. This entrance, dismal as it 
is, has only been made jn modern times. The dungeons were originally 
only accessible by an opening at a great height above, through which, 
down a sort of perpendicular shaft, it is said that the unhappy prisoners, 
bound and blindfolded, were conveyed in some kind of chair or machine, 
worked by a windlass, into the frightful dungeons below, hewn out of the 
solid rock on which the ducal castle stands. This shaft, through which 
escape was impossible, served also to convey air to those subterranean 
prisons, which consist of small vaulted chambers, the largest forming the 
Jupement Haru. Here the judges sat on stone benches, the remains 
of which may still be traced, as may also some small remnants of the 
apparatus for the instruments of torture, in the vault which was called 
the Rack CHAMBER. It is said that there was, in ancient times, a 
subterranean passage which led from the Hall of Judgment to the ALTE 
Scuoss, an old ruined castle on the summit of the hill above, which was 
the residence of the Duke of Baden’s ancestors in the middle ages; but 
that passage, if it ever existed, is now walled up. 

Adjoining the Judgment Hall is a narrow passage, the scene of that 
terrible punishment entitled “ Le Baiser de la Vierge.’? The wretched 
victim who was condemned to this frightful fate was Jed along that pas- 
sage, and compelled to kiss a statue of the Virgin Mary, placed in a niche 
in the massive wall. No sooner did the miserable being step forward than 
the flooring, a trap-door, gave way ‘beneath his feet, and he fell to a 
great depth below upon a revolving machine studded with lances and 
sharp instruments, by which he was literally torn to pieces, Horrible! 
that the mind of man could conceive such tortures for his fellow-man ! 
There was something inexpressibly sad in the sound of the heavy door 
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which closed on these abodes of misery. The doors of the cells were 
composed of solid slabs of stone, fully eight or ten inches thick ; some 
of them still remain, and add to the melancholy and awe with which are 
viewed these monuments of the cruelty, the injustice, and the tyranny of 
ages gone by. 

Agatha and Hortense shuddered at the thought of what must have 
been the feelings of the unhappy victim when he heard that suund, and 
knew that that heavy door had closed on him for ever, shutting him out 
from upper earth, from home, from hope, from life, and devoting him to 
tortures of mind and body, aggravated by darkness, mystery, and de- 
spair ! 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Agatha, “well might Dante’s lines have been in- 
scribed above yon fatal door— 


Lasciate ogni Speranza voi ch’ entrate !” 


* Well indeed !”’ replied Baron Vanderhoven, who was not only inte- 
rested in the scene around him, but was also making a comparison in his 
own mind between the strong impression it seemed to make upon his 
wife and her friend, who were pale with emotion, and the smiling apathy 
of “the Iceberg,” who looked with the utmost indifference on these 
mementoes of a fearful past, and which appeared to awe even the frivolous 
Madame de Florennes. 

Happily, the power of committing such outrages on humanity no 
longer exists. Civilisation has tempered the awards of justice, and laws 
have checked the licence of unbridled passion and calculating villany. 
The rack, the torture-chamber, the secret subterranean prison, no longer 
immolate their helpless victims ; the dungeons of Baden are entered only 
by the curious, perhaps the thoughtless, visitor ; the reign of demons has 
ceased in these now tenantless underground recesses; but, does not the 
power of the great enemy of mankind still too often triumph, not far from 
the same spot, over the hearts and actions of men? Go to yonder bril- 
liantly illuminated saloons, pass through yonder gay and moving throng, 
approach yonder crowded tables, and see what is doing there ! 


Behold— 

Yon heaps of silver and of gold! 
His damning trade the reckless gamester plies, 
And views the guilty lure with gloating eyes ; 
Dark vice sits unabash’d, nor quails beneath 
The glance of virtue. Oh! how can it breathe 

That pestilential air! 

How can the young, and fair, 
And innocent, seek gaiety within 
The walls that grant protection to such sin ! 


It is even more melancholy to glance at these frightful gaming-tables 
than to wander by torchlight through the rock-prisons of Baden. How 
intensely does passion display itself in the countenances of the victims of 
the gambling-table! How fatal are the results of that seducing vice ! 

After a six weeks’ sojourn at Baden-Baden, the baron thought it was 
time to wend their way homewards, and Alphonse agreed more readily 
to leave the fascinations of that favourite place of resort than his sister 
had expected, for she had remarked, with regret, that he did not always 
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3 the rouge-et-noir tables with stoical indifference, but not unfre- 
quently joined the players. Agatha also saw this with some uneasiness, 
and always exerted her influence to withdraw him from their vicinity, 
while Miss Mary Wells encouraged him to play by often asking him to 
put down a few thalers for her. 

‘‘] trust,” said Hortense one day to Agatha, for she did not choose to 
animadvert in the slightest degree on her brother either to her husband 
or her mother—“ I trust that Alphonse, who is so very excitable, and takes 
such sudden fancies, may not rush headlong into a passion for gambling; 
it would be downright ruin to him, for his means would not stand the 
drains of a gambling-table, and his pride would prevent him from draw- 
ing back if he were either winning much or losing much.” 

“] have often heard him condemn the vice of gambling,” said Agatha, 
“and I think, notwithstanding his impulsive temper, that he has enough 
of moral courage to resist the temptation to do what his judgment dis- 
approves,” 

“ Alas! I fear he is not always guided by his better judgment,” re- 
plied his sister. ‘1 cannot forget one winter he spent in Paris. I am 
sorry to say he plunged headlong into all the wild gaiety of that dissi- 
pated capital, and his expenses were frightful; but all of a sudden he 
became disgusted with the life he was leading, and sick of the folly 
around him—and what do you think he did? He actually went toa 
monastery of La Trappe, near Lisle, where the superior was a connexion 
of ours, and where one or two of the junior monks had been school com- 
panions of his, and theré he remained practising most of their austerities 
for three months! My mother was miserable lest he should become a 
monk himself, and most thankful we were when the solitary fit passed off, 
and he returned to Brussels and to active life. But when he is married 
to you, dear Agatha,” she continued, “ all will be well, for you wil! keep 
him in the right path. My mother, though so fond of him, is not the 
person to guide him.” 

‘Ah! I fear I should be still less capable of doing so than Madame 
de Florennes. How could J attempt to guide one so clever as Alphonse ?” 

‘“‘ Your quiet good sense will sober him down when he gets into his 
flighty fits, and your cheerful conversation will enliven him when he falls 
into his melancholy moods. I hope to see dear Alphonse quite a rational 
being when he has you for his kind monitress.” 

The. day for their departure was fixed, and the morning before 
Alphonse asked his sister, carelessly, if she did not think he ought to 
leave a P.P.C. ecard for “the Iceberg.” Hortense said he might as well 
do so, and he departed for that purpose; but he did not return to dinner, 
aud the evening was pretty well advanced before he joined his own party 
at the Conversation Hpuse. No sooner did he make his appearance than 
his mother assailed him with a torrent of inquiries as to where he had 
been, and with whom he had been, and cross-questioned him until she 
elicited that he had spent the day with Miss Mary Wells and her 
chaperone. 

“I thought you were only going to leave a card?’ said Madame de 
Florennes. 

“So I had intended,” he replied, glancing towards Agatha, “ but I 
met Miss Wells at the door of her hotel; I could not thrust the card into 
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her hands, and, after sitting with her a little while, she told me. they 
were going to take a drive up the valley of the Mourg, and pressed me 
to escort them. You know how good natured I am,” he added, laugh- 
ing, “so I allowed myself to be dragged off: indeed, I was not sorry to 
be out of the way when you were all packing, for I hate the litter and 


fuss you women make when you are going even the shortest journey. © 
We 


ad a pleasant drive, upon the whole. I found “ the Iceberg’’ not 
quite a statue or a fool, and she had ordered a most recherché little 
dinner on our return, for, of course, we were too late for the table d’héte. 
Ah! I assure you, Mademoiselle Marie is not such an icicle as we 
thought her.” 

“ Then may we suppose her a snow-clad volcano,” said the baron— 
“ cheto fuor, commoto deutro ?” 

“No, I don’t think there is anything volcanic about her, nor have I 
discovered any evidences of hidden fire, but—she is not entirely a stone; 
the girl seems to have some feeling, for she is terribly afraid of being 
married only for her money.” 

** So she was confidential !” said the baron. “She knows, of course, 
that you are an engaged man ?” 

Agatha coloured, and looked uneasy ; Alphonse coloured too, but, 
going up to her, he drew her arm within his, and whispered : 

“ You are not jealous, my little Agatha, are you ?” 

* Jealous? Oh, Alphonse !” 


Vil. 


ALPHONSE VISITS ENGLAND, 


THE voyage down the Rhine, as everybody knows, is accomplished 
much more speedily than the upward voyage, therefore our travellers 
soon reached Brussels, where the Vanderhovens were to stay two or three 
weeks with Madame de Florennes, before returning to Louvain. It was 
a dull time of the year in the capital of Belgium, and Alphonse, so open 
to impressions, seemed to participate in the general ennui. He never 
took the trouble of concealing his feelings or his fancies, therefore his 
bad spirits were evident enough to all who were not blind like Agatha. 
She herself felt acutely the contrast between the tedium of her Brussels 
home and the charming voyage she had made up the Rhine, and her 
delightful visit to Baden-Baden. 

She resided with two old ladies, cousins of her mother. They were 
very good, kind-hearted women, but exceedingly bornées in their ideas, 
and leading a most monotonous life. They cared to go nowhere but to 
church, or to market, and the acme of felicity to them was a quiet game 
of cards with Monsieur le Curé, when he sometimes condescended to 
spend an evening with them, and to sup on an excellent omelette and a 
glass or two of parfait amour, a liqueur which the ancient demoiselles 
never bestowed upon any one but his reverence. This daily routine, 
however, was very wearisome to Agatha, and though she went occasion- 
ally into society and to public places with Madame de Florennes, who 
undertook to be her chaperone at the pressing request of her son and her 
ae yet she was often left to solitary meditation, and a visit from 
Alphonse, or a walk with him, was equally a relief and a pleasure to her, 
even though he might not be in a very vivacious mood, 
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Hortense saw with pain that something harassed her brother; though, 
however narrowly she might scan his countenance, and however adroitly 
she might question him, she could elicit nothing. She thought, too, 
that he was cooling towards poor Agatha. But Agatha herself did not 

reeive this: she judged of his love by the intensity of her own; and in 
lie humility, thinking herself unworthy of the preference of one so 
superior as she considered Alphonse, she was only grateful for any atten- 
tion he might pay her. How-could she doubt him when he proposed 
that their marriage should take place early in the coming year? And 
was not this wish, emanating from himself, sufficient to reassure the too 
sceptical Hortense, and to dispel her half-formed doubts of his constancy 
to her favourite friend ? 

A very few days before the Baron and Baroness Vanderhoven were to 
return to Louvain, a young English baronet, whom they had know nat 
Baden-Baden, pena | at Brussels, on his way to England. He called, 
as he had promised to do, on Alphonse, and renewed an invitation which 
he had before given him to pay him a visit in England. He pressed 
Alphonse, indeed, to accompany him over at once. Hunting and shoot- 
ing, and races and yachting, and Brighton, were all held forth in alluring 
array; and Alphonse confessed he was not philosophical enough to forego 
so many pleasures as were offered to him; he had long wished to go to 
England; yes, he would accept the baronet’s invitation. Madame de 
Florennes contended that it would be better to put off his visit to Eng- 
land until he were married, and go there for his wedding trip, for this, 
she said, would save the expense of two journeys; but Alphonse declared 
that though his English acquaintance was willing to receive him as a 
bachelor, he might not be inclined to be troubled with a lady and a lady’s- 
maid ; and, moreover, that he had promised Agatha to take her to Paris. 
He took, as usual, his own way, and assuring them all that he would not 
be absent more than three weeks, and telling Agatha, as he exhorted her 
to set about getting her wedding paraphernalia ready, that he would order 
over from London a magnificent wedding-cake, he started in the highest 
spirits for Ostend and Dover. 

On his arrival in England he wrote to his mother and to Agatha ; and 
in about ten days Agatha received a second letter from him, wherein he 
informed her that he would be soon back, and told her that she need not 
write to him, as he could give her no address, for he would not be sta- 
tionary anywhere, but was going to visit Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, 
Brighton, Cheltenham, Cambridge, Oxford, London, and other places 
too numerous to mention. 

“How much he will have to tell me when he returns!” exclaimed 
Agatha to her sombre cousins, as she finished reading his much-prized 
letter. ‘Oh, how I wish he could meet dear Bertha von Altenberg!” 

Time flies quickly to the hopeful and the happy, and also to the busy. 
Agatha was all these. She wag looking forward to the day when she 
should become Madame Alphonse de Florennes; often and often she 
repeated to herself the magic conjunction of names: “ Agatha de Flo- 
rennes,” and sometimes she even ventured to trace these words in pencil 
in her pocket-book; but whenever she thus anticipated her future signa- 
ture, she felt as guilty as if she had deliberately broken one of the Ten 
Commandments, and hastened to rub out the evidence of her folly. She 
had a great deal to do, for, her finances being very slender, she was 
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obliged to make most of her own clothes, and she wished to get on with 
her trousseau before Alphonse’s return, as he would not like to see her 
sewing so diligently. 

The three weeks had flown by, and the fourth week of his absence had 
almost before Agatha became at all ‘anxious about him. Not 
having from him herself, she determined to call on Madame de 
Florennes to ask if she had had any letter from her son. But she did 
not find the old lady, who had never liked her, in the most amiable of 
humours. She reproached Agatha with want of confidence in Alphonse, 
and with selfishness in wishing to deprive him of the pleasures he must 
be enjoying, because it was impossible for her to share them. She said 
that she, at least, was not so unreasonable as to expect her poor son to 
sit all day scribbling letters to her ; no doubt he had numerous engage- 
ments, and that when he returned home there would be plenty of time 
in the long winter evenings for him to tell all his adventures. 

Thus rebuked, Agatha tried to reconcile herself to his prolonged 
absence ; but, as November wore on, her uneasiness became almost un- 
controllable, and at length she wrote to his sister to express her fears 
about him: she was convinced that he had been either killed during 
some railway accident or while out hunting, or that he had been drowned 
by the upsetting of some boat. Hortense wrote back that she was also 
very anxious about Alphonse, but she did not think he could be dead, or 
the baronet with whom he went to England would have written to some 
of the family. That, unfortunately, she had lost that gentleman’s ad- 
dress, and she did not know any one in England through whom she 
could write Alphonse, and she feared to annoy him by making inquiries 
through the Belgian minister. 

December came, and no Alphonse! And not a line from him! Agatha 
now decidedly looked upon him as one numbered with the dead—as no 
longer an inhabitant of this earth—and she was astonished to see his 
frivolous mother quite occupied in choosing and arranging her dresses 
for the winter parties and fétes. Agatha did not venture to allude to 
what was breaking her own heart—the dreadful fear that Alphonse was 
no more—for Madame de Florennes only said, on remarking his long 
stay in England, that she hoped wlien he did return he would not forget 
to bring the real Irish poplin for a dress which he had promised to buy 
for her. 

“ And he has died, perhaps, among heretics,” groaned poor Agatha, 
“with no kind priest near to give him extreme unction. I will speak to 
Monsieur le Curé to have masses said for the repose of his soul. It is 
the last, last thing I can ever do for my dearest Alphonse, and I will pay 
for these masses if I should starve to make up the money.” 

The very first evening the curé presented himself at her cousins” 
house, Agatha came down with pale cheeks and tearful eyes to make her 
pious request, and great was her surprise to hear from the reverend 
gentleman that Mr. de Florennes was certainly still above ground, as he 
had only, within the last few days, drawn for a tolerably large sum of 


money on his banker in Brussels. M. le Curé added, that there could be . 


no doubt about this, for he had heard it from the head clerk of the bank 
himself, who had read the letter requesting the money to be remitted to 
England. In her joy at finding the loved and mourned one still alive, 
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she hastened to write Hortense the good news, and to give the authority 
of the banker’s clerk. 

Hortense wrote back that the same post had also brought her a letter 
from her mother, mentioning Alphonse’s application for money, and her 
anger at the unjustifiable and inconveniently large sum for which he had 
drawn. 

Agatha was quite distressed at the contents of Hortense’s letter, and 
much incensed at Madame de Florennes for grudging her son anything. 
She was full of sorrow for Alphonse, who, she now felt sure, had been 
detained in England by debt, or, at least, want of means. She had often 
heard that everything was frightfully expensive in England, and Alphonse 
could not be expected to be as careful of his money as if he were a day 
labourer. How much she wished that she could touch her own little 
capital, that she might send the half of it, or the whole of it, over to her 
dear Alphonse; but she had no power over it; she could only draw the 
interest of it, and the little of that which was left for the current year 
would be nothing to him. 

Agatha’s mind was now again restored to cheerfulness; her betrothed 
was still alive; she had accounted, satisfactorily to herself, for his pro- 
longed stay in a foreign country, and he would now come soon. The 
money he had no doubt reluctantly drawn for would pay all his ex- 
penses, and he would speedily return—yes, yes, he would come with— 
“Vange de Noél.” 

Madame de Florénnes, meanwhile, was furious at her son for his 
“ heartless extravagances.”’ 

“ What right,” she thought, ‘‘ has he to throw away so much money, 
when he is going to marry a girl little better than a pauper? It is too 
bad! He too, who might have chosen among the wealthiest of the land ! 
And if he had not thought fit to sell himself, as he called it, by marry- 
ing where there-was money, he might, at least, have selected some girl 
whose family had influence at court, and so obtained a lucrative situation 
under government. He would have acted much more wisely if he had 
taken Vanderhoven’s rich cousin, even though she had, according to him, 
the face of a Calmuk and the figure of a Hottentot. I wonder what the 
face, or the figure either, of a woman signifies to a man after he has been 
six months married. Her gold would have bought him plenty of plea- 
sures and luxuries. Hortense was very much to blame to have that 
German friend of hers so much with him in the solitude of the country. 
She ought to have known that the girl’s affected simplicity would make 
a great impression on a young man so blasé as Alphonse was.” 

_ were the different reveries of the mother and the betrothed 
wife! 
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1864. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Hank to the midnight bell! 
Life’s sands run out, the Old Year dying lies, 
Faint beats his heart, he breathes a last farewell ; 
*Tis o’er—death seals his eyes. 


The solemn hour of night ; 

The Year is in eternity, and walks 

With Time’s pale ghosts, yet still in fancy’s sight 
His restless phantom stalks. 


And now, with quivering hand, 
He points to scenes he witnessed—scenes that thrill 
The heart with countless feelings, memory’s land 
Before us spreading still. 


A youthful, lovely face 
Beams on us—Denmark’s flower—the good, the fair ; 
She comes! she comes! led on by Love and Grace, 
While welcomes rend the air. 


A royal altar shines, 

And pomp is blazing like a sunset sky; 

Hymen for two young brows his chaplet twines— 
“ Bless them!” two nations cry. 


Behold the statue rise, 
To him Worth crowns with light, and love endears ! 
Thought on his brow, truth, mildness, in his eyes ; 
We gaze through memory’s tears. 


Hail Rosenau’s sweet bowers ! 
A heart is there to love and sorrow given, 
Yet starry hope illumes her darkest hours— 
He waits for her in Heaven. 


Why doth the sleeper wake ? 
No thunder sounds, no tempest bends the tree, 
But valleys labour, hills, deep-seated, shake, 
Throbs run from sea to sea. 


oak ly 


And many rise in dread, 
To feel that quick convulsion ’neath the sod, 
Nature’s strange palsy—now her pangs have fled ; 
We bless a guarding God. 
O Year! the reaper, Death, 
Hath gathered in his harvest far and wide ; 


We wept our tears, we wove our laurel-wreath, 
For Lyndhurst and for Clyde. 
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Too envious, greedy tomb! 
How hast thou quenched sweet beauty’s lustrous eye ! 
How hast thou blasted childhood’s happy bloom !— 
For these bright lost we sigh. 


But Death, in Western lands, 

Hath busiest laboured, passion urging there, 

Like dread simooms, war’s ruthless, bloody bands, 
As hell its realms laid bare. 


And Poland’s valleys, too, 
Have seen their late pure streams all crimson run; 
There rent, defiant, Freedom’s standard flew, 
Blood-dripping in the sun. 


But rest, eventful year, 
Rife too with blessings !—Plenty crowned her horn, 
Our hills and vales—a sight all hearts to cheer— 
Laughed with rich-waving corn. 


Ay, sleep, thou buried year! 
Thou burning, anxious, quivering spark of Time, 
Go out! go out !—the first young dawn is near, 
The sun ascends sublime. 


Ye hours that lie before ! 
On which the future’s shroud rests cold and grey, 
Will the dark clouds that hang the nations o’er 
Disperse and melt away ? 


Or will their thunders burst ? 
And war’s red lightnings o’er wide Europe flash ? 
Ah! come what may, old England braves the worst, 
While waves around her dash. 


Yet do we breathe our prayer— 
O Thou enthroned above all earthly powers ! 
Give us, this year, thy love, thy teuder care, 
Wide scattering Mercy’s flowers. 


Guide with thy mighty hand! 
Chase far the demon, wasting, hideous War ; 
Let Peace, with placid beam, light every land, 
And Love’s soft-shining star. 


Bless us, this coming year! 
From earthquake and from storm defend our isle ; 
May Health our valleys walk, Want dry her tear, 
Aud Joy’s bright angel smile. 
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QUEEN CAROLINE (WILHELMINA OF ANSPACH),. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Ever since the birth of her Wilhelmina, Queen Sophie Dorothee had 
cherished the notion of that Double-Marriage project of which we hear so 
much in Mr. Carlyle’s last history. Wilhelmina, Princess of Prussia, was 
to pair off with Frederick, future Prince of Wales, and her brother Fritz 
(Frederick the Great that should be) was to wed the other (not Great) 
Frederick’s sister, Amelia. Sophie Dorothee, the mother of Fritz and 
Wilhelmina, the concoctor of this happy-family compact, found a willing 
respondent in the mother of Amelia and Frederick. Mr. Carlyle tells how, 
on a visit to Hanover, she proposed the pet project to “ Princess Caroline, 
—Queen Caroline of England who was to be, and who in due course 
was ;—an excellent accomplished Brandenburgh-Anspach Lady, familiar 
from of old in the Prussian Court,”—and how readily “ Caroline, cousin 
dear,” fell in with the proposal, on her children’s behalf, and how it was 
settled, accordingly, between these high contracting parties, that the 
marriage of Prussia to England should be a double one, Fred of Hanover 
and England to Wilhelmina, Fritz of Prussia to Amelia; and how children 
and parents lived thenceforth in the constant understanding that such, in 
due course of years, was to be the case. Which double-shotted project, 
however, most vexatiously and repeatedly missed fire. 

This Brandenburg-Anspach Princess it is of whom Mr. Carlyle bears 
record, that, while George II. was “always a rather foolish little Prince,” 
“his Wife Caroline was Wisdom’s self in a manner”—and of whose 
youthful attractions he gives the following characteristic account: “ Kaiser 
Karl, soon after the time of going to Spain, had decided that a Wife would 
be necessary. He applied to Caroline of Anspach ... . at that time 
an orphaned Brandenburgh-Anspach Princess, very beautiful, graceful, 
gifted, and altogether unprovided for; living at Berlin, under the guardian- 
ship of Friedrich the first King,”—* brilliant though unportioned; with 
the rough cub Friedrich Wilhelm much following her about, and pas- 
sionately loyal to her, as the Beast was to Beauty; whom she did not 
mind, except as a cub-loyal to her; being five years older than he. 
Indigent bright Caroline, a young lady of aquiline features and spirit, 
was applied for to be Queen of Spain; wooer a handsome man, who 
might even be Kaiser by-and-by. Indigent bright Caroline at once 
answered, No. She was never very orthodox in Protestant theology ; but 
could not think of taking-up Papistry for lucre’s and ambition’s sake : be 
that always remembered on Caroline’s behalf.”’* 

At the time of her marriage with our George the Second—for that 
dapper little Hanoverian succeeded where Kaiser Karl failed—Caroline is 
said to have been “ very handsome.” She had the small-pox not long 
afterwards, but, according to Walpole, was little marked by it, and re- 
tained a most pleasing countenance. “ It was full of majesty or mildness 
as she pleased, and her penetrating eyes expressed whatever she had a 





* Carlyle’s History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, vol. i. pp. 527, 528, 546-47. 
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mind they should. Her voice too was captivating, and her hands beauti- 
fully small, plump, and graceful.”* M. Chasles pronounces her portrait 
at Windsor to offer “ the true type of German beauty,” in the form of a 
lofty figure and développement puissant, a high forehead, serene and con- 
templative, eyes thoughtful and deep, the profile droit et noble, the lines 
of the mouth delicate, and—the lips thick.t Sir Walter Scott describes 
her well in the memorable interview with Jeanie Deans. ‘“ The lady who 
seemed the principal person had remarkably good features, though some- 
what injured by the small-pox. . . . . Her eyes were brilliant, her teeth 
good, and her countenance formed to express at will either majesty or 
courtesy. Her form, though rather embonpoint, was nevertheless grace- 
ful ; and the elasticity and firmness of her step gave no room to suspect, 
what was actually the case, that she suffered occasionally from a disorder 
the most unfavourable to pedestrian exercise. Her dress was rather rich 
than gay, and her manner commanding and noble.”{ Jeanie’s own ac- 
count of her Majesty, in the letter to old David Deans, is also note- 
worthy: “ And I spoke with the Queen face to face, and yet live ; for 
she is not muckle differing from other grand leddies, saving that she has 
a stately presence, and een like a blue huntin’ hawk’s, whilk gaed throu’ 
and throu’ me like a Hieland durk.”§ It is observable how closely Sir 
Walter follows Horace Walpole’s lead in these outlines of physical por- 
traiture. 

It has been affirmed that Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George IT. place before us a picture of a court quite as profligate as that 
of Charles II., and yet more repulsive. George the Second, observes one 
reviewer of that work, loved pleasure just as much as Charles the Second, 
and hated business just ag cordially; while his consort, a woman of great 
sagacity and ambition, patted his profligacies on the back, overlooked the 
wife in the queen, made a mere nonentity of her husband,—and, confidin 
in Sir Robert Walpole, ruled the country like a second Queen Elizabet 
assisted by Lord Burleigh. “No woman ever made greater domestic 
sacrifices to attain the ends of her public ambition; but beyond sagacit 
and daring there was nothing to admire about her. Religion was wit 
,her a mere state observance; and her placing Dr. Butler, the author of 
the ‘ Analogy of Religion,’ as clerk of her closet, was a mere pretext to 
preserve the decencies of the palace in the eyes of those who were not 
anxious to look very far.”|| We have seen what Mr. Carlyle says of her 
not being very orthodox in Protestant theology. Mr. Walter Bagehot 
appends to his remark that of Butler’s personal habits nothing in the way 
of detail has descended to us, and that not only was the good Bishop never 
married, but that no evidence exists of his “ever having spoken to any 
lady save Queen Caroline,” the following passage: ‘ We hear, however, 
for certain that he was commonly present at her Majesty’s philosophical 
parties, at which all questions, religious and moral, speculative and 
practical, were discussed with a freedom which would astonish the present 
generation. Less intellectual unbelief existed probably at that time than 





* Walpole’s Reminiscences of the Courts, &c., ch. vii. 

+ Philaréte Chasles, Le Dix-huititme Sitcle en Angleterre. & 
t Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xxi. § Ibid., ch. xxiii. 
|| Review of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, in Athenaum (1848), No. 1067. 
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there is now, but there was an infinitely freer expression of what did 
exist.”” At no meeting of the higher classes, it is added, certainly at. none 
where ladies are present, is there a tenth part of the plain questioning and 
bond fide discussion of primary Christian topics, that there was at the 
select suppers of Queen Caroline.* In Eliot Warburton’s (edited) 
Memvirs of Horace Walpole we read: ‘‘To speak the exact truth, the 
death of Queen Caroline was as unedifying as her life. She had saveased 
an unholy hatred of her first-born; she had practised a selfish toleration 
of her husband’s vices ; she had systematically discountenanced genuine 
religion, and when her last hour arrived, there was only too positive 
evidence that she had no claim to the title of Christian. "+t The last 
sentence refers to a story which runs counter to Pope’s éloge— 


Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 
And hail her passage to the realms of ‘rest, 
All parts performed, and ail her children blest.t 


Unless, indeed, we are to assume as much real irony in the “all parts 
performed, ” as there is appearance of it in the aspect of that unrestricted 
benediction. The story in question occurs in a paragraph of Walpole’s 
description of her Majesty, which relates how she made divinity her chief 
study, but had rather weakened her faith than enlightened it. “ She 
was at least not orthodox; and her confidante, Lady Sundon, an absurd 
and pompous simpleton, swayed her countenance ise the less-be- 
lieving clergy. The Queen, however, was so sincere at her death, that 
when Archbishop Potter was to administer the Sacrament to her, she de- 
clined taking it, very few persons being in the room. When the Prelate 
retired, the Courtiers in the ante-room crowded round him, crying, ‘ My 
lord, has the Queen received? His Grace artfully evaded the question, 
only saying, most devoutly, ‘ Her Majesty was in a heavenly disposition’ 
—and the “truth escaped the public. 

“ She suffered more unjustly,” adds Horace Walpole, “ by declining 
to see her son, the Prince of Wales, to whom she sent her blessing and 
forgiveness; but conceiving the extreme distress it would lay on the 
King, should he thus be forced to forgive so impenitent a son, or to 
banish him again if once recalled, she heroically preferred a meritorious 
husband to a worthless child.’ 

Earl Stanhope describes the death-bed of * this high-minded Princess” 
as having been not wholly free from blame, still less from the malignant 
exaggerations of party. She was censured, he says, as implacable in 
hatred even to her dying moments: as refusing her pardon to her son, 
though he had sent humbly to beseech her blessing. 


And unforgiving, unforgiven dies! 


writes Chesterfield in some powerful lines which were circulated at the 
time. ‘* The real truth seems to be, as we find it stated in a letter only 
two days afterwards, that she ‘ absolutely refused to see the Prince of 
Wales, nor could the Archbishop of Canterbury, when he gave her the 





* See the Essay on Bishop Butler in Bagehot’s “ Estimates.” 

+ Memoirs of Horace Walpole, edited by Eliot Warburton, vol. i. (1851). 
~ Epilogue to the Satires, dial. i. 

§ Reminiscences of the Courts of George the First and Second, ch. vii. 
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Sacrament, [?] prevail on her, though she said she heartily forgave the 
Prince.”* In justice, however, to her memory, we should not forget how 
recent were the Prince’s insults, and how zealously he had seized every 
occasion to treat her with studied slight and disrespect. 

“If, indeed, we could trust the assurances of Horace Walpole, Lord 
Orford, to Mr. Coxe, we might assert, that the Queen had sent both her 
forgiveness and her blessing to her son, and said that she would have 
seen him with pleasure had she not feared to irritate the King.t But 
the authority of Horace Walpole will seldom weigh with a dispassionate 
historian, unless when confirmed, or, at least, not opposed, by others. As 
is well observed by Mr. Hallam on another occasion,{ ‘ his want of ac- 
curacy or veracity, or both, is so palpable (above all in his verbal com- 
munications), that no great stress can be laid upon his testimony.’ *’§ 

The Queen’s last word (her censors should remember) was pray : 
She died at ten on the night of Sunday, the 20th of November (1st De- 
cember), 1737. According to Lord Hervey, all she said before she died 
was, “I have now got an asthma. Open the window :”—and then ; 
“ Pray.” Upon which the Princess Emily began to read some prayers, 
of which slie had scarce repeated ten words before the Queen expired. 
“The King kissed the face and hands of the lifeless body several times.” 
On the preceding Sunday he had kept talking perpetually to Lord 
Hervey, the physicians and surgeons, and his children, of the Queen’s 
good qualities, his fondness for her, and the irreparable loss her death 
would be to him ; repeating incessantly that he had never tired in her 
company one minute ; ; that he was sure he could have beeu happy with 
no other woman upon earth for a wife, and that, if she had not been his 
wife, he had rather have had her for his mistress than any woman he had 
ever been acquainted with; that she had not only softened all his leisure 
hours, but been of more use to him as a minister than any other body 
had ever been to him or to any other prince; that with a patience which 
he knew e was not master of, she had listened to the nonsense of all the 
impertinent fools that wanted to talk to him, and had taken all that 
trouble off his hands; and that there would be no bearing a drawing- 
room when the only body that ever enlivened it, and one that always en- 
livened it, was no longer there. “ Poor woman, how she always found 
something obliging, agreeable, and pleasing to say toeverybody! Comme 
elle soutenoit sa dig gnité avec grace, avec politesse, avec douceur !”|| 

The King was aware of the organic lesion from which Caroline had 
been suffering for several years, but which was never told, except to Lady 
Sundon. The symptoms became very serious on the Sunday fortnight 
before her death} but she “ persisted in concealing the nature and seat 
of her danger.” She often said, indeed, “I have an ill which nobody 
knows of,”—but by this she was supposed to mean nothing more than 
that she felt what she could not describe, and more than anybody ima- 
sre She would not put herself straightforwardly in the way to be 
cure 











” Mr. Charles Ford to Swift, ” aay 22, 1737. (Mahon, vol. ii. p. 209 
3rd edit.) 

tT Coxe’s Life, p. 550. 

t Constit. Hist., vol. iii. p. 383. 

; See the concluding pages of Lord Mahon’s seventeenth chapter. 

| Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, edited by J. W. Croker, vol. ii. 
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But, like the owner of a foul disease, 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life.* 


Mistaken as her course might be, there was a deal of silent heroism about 
it, first and last. We find Pope writing to Mr. Allen, on. the occasion of 
this decease, that the Queen showed, by the confession of all around her, 
the utmost firmness and temper to her last moments, and through the 
course of great torments. ‘ What charaeter historians will allow her, [ 
do not know ; but all her domestic servants, and those nearest her, give 
her the best testimony, that of sincere tears.” But the public, adds our 
Alexander the Great, is always hard: rigid at best, even when just, in 
its opinion of any one.t 
Mr. Thackeray’s portrait of Caroline is that of a princess remarkable 
for beauty, for cleverness, for learning, for good temper—one of the truest 
and fondest wives ever prince was blest with, and who loved him, and was 
faithful to him, and whom he, in his coarse fashion, loved to the last. 
“Tt must be told to the honour of Caroline of Anspach, that, at the time 
when German princes thought no more of changing their religion than 
you of altering your cap, she refused to give up Protestantism for the 
other créed, although an Archduke, afterwards to be an Emperor, was 
offered to her for a bridegroom. Her Protestant relations in Berlin were 
angry at her rebellious spirit ; it was they who tried to convert her (it is 
droll to think that Frederick the Great, who had no religion at all, was 
known for a long time as the Protestant hero), and these good Protestants 
set upon Caroline a certain Father Urban, a very skilful Jesuit, and famous 
winner of souls. But she routed the Jesuit ; and she refused Charles VI. ; 
and she married the little Electoral Prince of Hanover, whom she tended 
with love, and with every manner of sacrifice, with artful kindness, with 
tender flattery, with entire self-devotion, thenceforward until her life’s end.” 
In subsequent paragraphs our Biographical Historian of the Four Georges 
recurs to the one inscrutable attachment this inscrutable woman had—to 
which she was faithful through all trial, neglect, pain, and time; and re- 
_eords how, save her husband, she really cared for no created being ; was 
“ae enough to her children, and even fond enough of them, but would 
ave chopped them all up into little pieces to please him ; how perfectly 
, gracious, and natural she was, in her intercourse with all around her, 
—but then as perfectly so with one set, and the next, and the next to that, 
as with its predecessors. ‘ If the King wants her, she will smile upon him, 
be she ever so sad; and walk with him, be she ever so weary ; and laugh 
at his brutal jokes, be she in ever so much pain of body or heart.” Well 
may it be alleged that Caroline’s devotion to her husband is a prodigry to 
read of. And well may we ask with the caustic analyst of the Georgian 
Era, what charm had the little man? what was there in those wonderful 
letters of thirty pages long, which he wrote to her when he was absent 
(and to his mistresses at Hanover, when he was in London with his wife)? 
“Why did Caroline, the most lovely and accomplished Princess of Ger- 
many, take a little red-faced staring princeling for a husband, and refuse 
an emperor? Why, to her last hour, did she love him so? She killed 
herself because she loved him so. She had the gout, and would plunge 





* Hamlet, Act I'V. Sc. 1. ¢ Pope to Allen, Nov., 1737. 
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her feet in cold water in order to walk with him. With the film of death 
over her eyes, writhing in intolerable pain, she yet had a livid smile and 
a gentle word for her ‘master. You have read the wonderful history of 
that death-bed? How she bade him marry again, and the reply the old 
King blubbered out, ‘ Non, non, j’aurai y By maitresses,’ ‘There never 
was such a ghostly farce. I watch the astonishing scene—I stand by 
that awful bedside, wondering at the ways in which God has ordained the 
lives, loves, rewards, successes, passions, actions, ends of his creatures— 
and can’t but laugh, in the presence of death, and with the saddest 
heart.”* 

By one author already quoted, it is made a reproach on Queen Caroline 
that she died as she had lived. By Mr. Carlyle, on the other hand, it is 
made a commendation. Died as she had lived, he says of her, with a 
graceful modest courage and endurance ; sinking quietly under the load 
of private miseries long quietly kept hidden, but now become too heavy, 
and for which the appointed rest was now here. “ Little George blubbered 
a good deal; fidgeted and flustered a good deal. The dying Caroline re- 
commended himt to Walpole; advised his Majesty to marry again. 

‘ Non, j aurat des maitresses (No, I’ll have mistresses)!’ sobbed his Ma- 
jesty, passionately. ‘ Ah, mon Dieu, cela n’empéche pas (that does not 
hinder)!’ answered she, from long experience of the case. There is some- 
thing stoically tragic in the history of Caroline with her flighty vapouring 
little King : seldom had foolish husband so wise a wife. o 

Some eight years before the Queen’s death, Sir Robert Walpole had 
Lord Chancellor King to-dine with him alone one day, and “on this 
occasion,”’ writes the latter, in his private Journal, “he [Sir Robert] let 
me into several secrets relating to the King and Queen—that the King 
constantly wrote to her [from Hanover] by every opportunity long letters 
of two or three sheets, being generally of all his actions—what he did 
every day, even to minute things, and particularly of his amours.. . 
and that the Queen, to continue him in a disposition to do what she de- 
sired, returned as long letters, and approved even of his amours . . . not 
scrupling to say that “she was but one woman, and an old woman,§ and 
that he might love more and younger women, and she was very willing 
he should have the best of them. By which means, and a perfect sub- 





* The Four Georges. 

t Why Mr. Carlyle italicises him is manifest from a paragraph in Horace Wal- 
pole’s Reminiscences, wherein we read that the Queen was constant in her pro- 
tection of Sir Robert, and that the day before she died she gave a strong mark of 
her conviction that he was the firmest supporter the King had. “As they two 
alone were standing by the Queen’s bed, she pathetically recommended, not the 
Minister to the Sovereign, but the Master to the Servant. Sir Robert was 
alarmed, and feared the recommendation would leave a fatal impression; but a 
short time after, the King reading with Sir Robert some intercepted letters from 
Germany, which said that now the Queen was gone, Sir Robert would have no 
protection: ‘On the contrary,’ said the King, ‘ you know she recommended me to 
you.’ This marked the notice he had taken of the expression; and it was the only 
notice he ever took of it: nay, his Majesty’s grief was so excessive and so sincere, 
that his kindness to his Minister seemed to increase for the Queen’s sake.”— 
Watroue’ s Reminiscences of the Courts, &c., ch. vii. 

; Carlyle’s History of Friedrich IL, vol. ii. book x. ch. iv. 

§ At the period in question, 1729, this complaisant wife was but forty-six. She 
was fifty-four when she died. 
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serviency to his will, she effected whatsoever she desired, without which 
it was impossible to keep him within any bounds.”* The ex officio 
Fah r of the King’s conscience learned some secrets worth knowing that 
tite a-t8te with the jovial Prime Minister, as they sat together, hob- 
oalting, over Houghton’s best wine and walnuts. 

A dashing French essayist says of George II. that i jouait le Love- 
lace; amoureux de sa femme, et cachant cet amour, ‘il payait des mai- 
tresses qu’il détestait, et tenait 4 certain vices de gentilhomme qui, fort 
inutiles & son bien-étre, lui semblaient essentiels 4 son honneur.”t There 


- was not much of Lovelace about dapper George. But the amoureux de 


sa femme, et cachant cet amour, might have suggested to M. Chasles, 
who is a reader of our eighteenth century light literature, the more ap- 
propriate type of Sir Bashful Constant.t The French literature of a 
corresponding period and school does supply M. Chasles with a better 
type still—in a comedy by one who was envoy from the French court to 
ours Caroline Wilhelmina, highly remarkable for good sense, personal 
beauty, and strength of character, regarded without apprehension these 
rivals whom her husband set up, only for his dignity’s sake, and that he 
might not fall too far below Louis XIV. and the Regent Orleans. His 
wife was belle et jolie, spirituelle et fiere: his illicit connexions had 
nothing of all that; but, according to the King’s humour, le bon ton was 
satisfied: we have here, by the way, the type Destouches gives in his 
‘ Philosophe Marié,’ a comedy as absurd as its model; Destouches was our 
envoy at this court. 

“ Queen Caroline,” M. Chasles continues, “* whose health was weak and 
her temperament cold, reconciled herself to this state of things; and, 
without seeming to do so, governed at once her husband and his sultanas ; 
and corresponded with Leibnitz, and received Newton, and conversed with 
Clarke, and bestowed a pension on the poet Savage, and made herself 
adored by the people,—making amends, by the attractive decorum of her 
own court, for the offensive brutalities of the sergent aux gardes whom 
England maintained on the throne of the Tudors and the Stuarts. Brought 
up at the court of Berlin, she had some of the good qualities of Frederick 
the Great, without any of his vices. She it was who said to the King, 
‘The finest crown in the world is that which has among its subjects a 
Leibnitz in Hanover, and in England a Newton.’ ” 

It is rather amusing to compare with these high-flown terms the un- 
varnished prose of Caroline’s dealings with the philosophers. In Mr. 
Kemble’s valuable ‘State Papers” may be read some letters of hers to 
Leibnitz, of whom she was an old pupil, written in an appalling sort of 
French. Among other things, she assures her learned friend, soon after 
her arrival at St. James’s as Princess of Wales, that she is endeavouring 
to have his great work (the Théodicée) translated—nous pansons a fuire 
tradevuire votre deodisé,—but the difficulty is, who is to doit. “ D. 
Clerck is mentioned as the most capable person she knew of, but lie was 
likely to be prejudiced, as i/ et trop de lopinion de Sr. Eizack newton. 





* Notes on Domestic and Foreign Affairs, by Lord Chancellor King (Appendix 
to Lord King’s Life of Locke), 2nd Sept., 1729. 
Etudes Politiques, par M. Philaréte Chasles. 
In Murphy’s comedy, “ The Way to Keep Him.” 
Le Dix-huititme Sitcle en Angleterre. 
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From this her Royal Highness passes into a dissertation on the im- 
mortality of the soul, on which Clerck and newton hold an adverse opi- 
nion—#tl on vue autre nossion sur lame.” To entertain the subject at 
all—is an English reviewer's concluding comment—may be considered 
creditable to a princess, but the chief merit of her demonstration is that 
it is comprised in ten lines, and the chief interest it excites is that of de- 
ciphering what words she meant to use.* Horace Walpole expressly de- 
clares her learning to have been superficial, and her knowledge of lan- 
guages the reverse of accurate. 

After describing her Majesty’s manner as a most happy combination 
of Royal dignity with female grace, and her conversation as agreeable in 
all its varieties, from metaphysics down to mimicry and repartee, the 
present Earl Stanhope (Aistorically speaking, Lord Mahon) says, that, 
in fact, her only faults were those of a Philaminte or a Belise.t “ She 
was fond of talking on all learned subjects, and understood something of 
a few. Her toilette was a strange medley: prayers, and sometimes a 
sermon were read; tattle and gossip succeeded; metaphysics found a 
place ; the head-dress was not forgotten; divines stood grouped with 
courtiers, and philosophers with ladies. On the table, perhaps, lay 
heaped together, the newest ode by Stephen Duck upon her beauty, her 
last letter from Leibnitz upon free will, and the most high-wrought 
panegyric of Dr. Clarke, on her ‘ivimitable sweetness of temper,’ ‘im- 
‘ry love of truth,’ and ‘very particular and uncommon degree of 

nowledge, even ou matters of the most abstract speculation.’[ Her 
great delight was to make theologians dispute in her presence, and argue 
controverted points, on which it has been said, perhaps untruly, that her 
own faith was wavering. But no doubt can exist as to her discerning 
and most praiseworthy patronage of worth and learning in the Church ; 
the most able and pious men were everywhere sought out and preferred, 
and the Episcopal Bench was graced by such men as Hare, Sherlock, and 
Butler.§ Even to her enemies she could show favour, if they could show 
merit; through her intercession were Carte the historian and Lord 
Lansdowne the poet recalled from exile, and the former enabled to show 
his gratitude by renewing his intrigues for the Pretender.” || 

But if Walpole demurs to her scholarship, at least he does ample 
justice to the Queen’s understanding, which, as well as her resolution, he 
pronounces “ uncommonly strong.” She had determined from the first, 
he says, to govern the King, and deserved to do so; for her submission 
to his will was unbounded, her sense much superior, and his honour and 
interest always took place of her own; so that her predominant feeling, 
love of power, was dearly bought, and, Horace thinks, seldom ill applied. 





* Saturday Review, No. 62. 

t See Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes. 

t See his Dedication to his own and Leibnitz’s Letters, pp. iii.—xiii., ed. 1717. 

§ Butler, author of the celebrated “ Analogy,” was then living obscurely in the 
country as rector of Stanhope. The Queen thought that he was dead, and asked 
the question of Archbishop Blackburne. “No, Madam,” said his Grace, “ but 
he is buried!” The Queen took the hint, and put down Butler in her list for a 
vacant bishopric, which he obtained after her death.—See the Life of Secker, 
and Coxe’s Walpole, pp. 551 and 554. 
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“‘ She was ambitious too of fame; but, shackled by her devotion to the 
King, she seldom could pursue that object. She wished to be a patroness 
of learned men: but George had no respect for them or their works” — 
sneering impartially at Boetry and Bainting alike ;—“ and her Majesty’s 
own taste was not very exquisite, nor did he allow her time to cultivate 
any studies.” Walpole further observes that her generosity would have 
displayed itself, for she valued money only as the instrument of her good 
purposes : but the King stinted her in almost all her tastes ; and though 
she wished for nothing more than to be liberal, she bore the imputation 
of her husband’s avarice, as she did of others of his faults. Often, we are 
told, when she had made prudent and proper promises of preferment, and 
could not persuade the King to comply, she suffered the breach of word 
to fall on ay rather than reflect on him. Though his affection and con- 
fidence in her were, by Walpole’s account, implicit, George lived in dread 
of being supposed to be governed by her ;—“ and that silly parade was 
extended even to the most private moments of business with my father 
[Sir Robert]. Whenever he entered, the Queen rose, courteseyed, and 
retired, or offered to retire. Sometimes the King condescended to bid 
her stay—on both occasions she and Sir Robert had previously settled 
the business to be discussed. Sometimes the King would quash the pro- 
posal in question, and yield after retalking it over with her—but then he 
boasted to Sir Robert that |ie himself had better considered it."* We 
shall presently see a curiously parallel instance in Madame de Mainte- 
non’s management of Louis XIV. 

Meanwhile, we may cite an illustrious author whose adherence to 
Walpole’s authority has already been noticed, and who says, expanding 
in his own facile manner the matter of Walpole’s text, that since Mar- 
garet of Anjou, no “Cr gen had exercised such weight in the 
political affairs of England ; and that her husband, whose most shining 
pl was courage in the field of battle, and who endured the office of 

‘ing of England, without ever being able to acquire English habits, or 
any familiarity with English dispositions, found the utmost assistance 
from the address of his partner; and that while he jealously affected to 
do everything according to his own will and pleasure, he was in secret 
prudent enough to take and follow the advice of his more adroit consort. 
“He entrusted to her the delicate office of determining the various 
degrees of favour necessary to attach the wavering, or to confirm such as 
were already friendly, or to regain those whose good will had been lost. 

“With all the winning address of an elegant, and, according to the 
times, an accomplished woman, Queen Caroline possessed the masculine 
soul of the other sex. She was proud by nature, and even her policy 
could not always temper her expressions of displeasure, though few were 
more ready at repairing any false step of this kind, when her prudence 
came up to the aid of her passions. She loved the real possession of 
power rather than the show of it, and whatever she did herself that was 
either wise or popular, she always desired that the King should have the 
full credit as well as the advantage of the measure, conscious that, by 
adding to his respectability, she was most likely to maintain her own. 
And so desirous was she to comply with all his tastes, that when 
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threatened with the gout, she repeatedly had recourse to checking the 
fit, by the use of the cold bath, thereby endangering her life, that she 
might be able to attend the King in his walks.’’* 

Her Vice-Chamberlain and confidant, ‘ Lord Fanny,” bears record, 
that by long studying and long experience of his Majesty’s temper, the 
Queen knew how to instil her own sentiments, whilst she affected to 
receive his: she could appear convinced while she was controverting, 
and obedient while she was ruling; by which means her dexterity and 
address made it impossible for anybody to persuade him what was truly 
his case—that while she was seemingly on every occasion giving up her 

inion and her will to his, she was always in reality turning his opinion 
and bending his will to hers. 

The Queen managed her —— spouse, according to Lord Hervey, 
much as the heathen priests used to do the oracles of old, when, kneeling 
and prostrate before the altars of a pagan god, they received with the 
greatest devotion and reverence those directions in public which they had 
before instilled in private. And as these idols consequently were only 
propitious to the favourites of the augurers, so, his lordship goes on to 
say, ‘‘ nobody who had not tampered with our chief priestess ever received 
a favourable answer from our god: storms and thunder greeted every 
votary that entered the temple without her protection; calms and sunshine 
those who obtained it.’’” The king himself, we are further assured, was 
- 80 little sensible of this being the case, that one day, enumerating the 
people who had governed this country in other reigns, he said Charles I. 
was governed by his wife; Charles Il. by his mistresses; King James 
by his priests; King William by his men—and Queen Anne by her 
women—favourites. ‘‘ His father, he added, had been by anybody that 
could get at him. And at the end of this compendious history of our 
great and wise monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, triumphant air, he 
turned about, smiling, and asked—‘ And who do they say governs now ?” 
—The following verses will serve for a specimen of the strain in which 
the libels and lampoons of these days were composed : 


You may strut, dapper Goorge, but ’t will all be in vain; 
You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.” 


How absolutely Don Philip of Spain was under petticoat government, all 
Europe treated as matter of notoriety. “ La situation exacte était celli- 
ci: la reine gouvernait le roi; car, malgré tous les conseils dont on 
l’entourait, malgré les admirables instructions de Louis XIV., ‘le ressort 
qui détermine les hommes n’était pas en lui; il avait regu du Ciel un 
esprit subalterne ou méme ,subjugué,’” &c.f Louis XIV. himself 
belongs, au fond, to the same category. True, the Grand Monarque 
og himself on being his own minister, and having no one to govern 

im. L’état c'est moi. But this independence, it has been remarked,§ 


was more in appearance than reality; and in default of a prime minister 





* Sir Walter Scott. 

+ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second. 
I Sainte-Beuve, “ La Princesse des Ursins” (1852). 

§ See “ Causeries du Lundi,” t. v. “Louis XIV.” 
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his Majesty soon came to have premiers commis, First Commissioners, or 
what you will, who, by dint of artful mancuvring and adroit flattery, 
knew perfectly how to make him adopt their measures as his own— 
tickling him with the complacent persuasion that what they prompted, 
and carried into effect, was verily his own purpose, and due entirely to 
his own royal impulse. Saint-Simon gives a life-like picture of Madame 
de Maintenon’s influence with Louis, and the mode in which she exercised 
it. “Louis XIV. dreaded the imputation of being governed, and against 
no one was he more on his guard than his wife, just because she was 
commonly suspected of governing him... . This rendered her extremely 
cautious and timid. . Whatever requests were made to her, she affected 
never to interfere in public affairs or to ask any favour, but she did not 
the less obtain by craft what would have been denied to plain dealing.”* 
When he consulted her about a list of candidates for places, after her 
accomplice the minister had duly perplexed him with contending con- 
siderations, and thus “driven him in his embarrassment to appeal to” 
Madame,—she would coyly plead incapacity, would commend first one 
and then another, and would at last contrive, with an elaborate show of 
impartiality, to give the preference to her adopted candidate. And thus 
he who, in the words of an Edinburgh Reviewer, “was the terror of 
Europe, and who seemed to be the absolute master of France, was con- 
verted into a puppet moved by an old woman; and while he, in the 
fancied exercise of an unfettered will, issued his commands to obedient 
millions, the aged sorceress sat in silence and apparent humility beside 
him, guiding, by unseen springs, every movement of his hand and arti- 
culation of his voice, according to her pleasure.” It may be hard to 
believe that she and her creatures did not sometimes smile, at least 
secretly, at the timid hints, the mock discussions, the hypocritical re- 
verence, which were the potent incantations whereby these political 
magicians trausformed their master into a slave.t Equally hard it is to 
doubt the fretting irksomeness of Madame’s elaborate art. Affliction 
sore long time she bore, in this valley of humiliation, until practice made 
perfect. -There is shrewd truth at bottom in what Horace Walpole says, 
—referring to his relations with the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, as 
uncle of her Royal Highness,—“ And it was not at all in my disposition 
to be at the trouble of governing anybody, which is in reality being 
their slave, for nobody is governed by any one but who humours them, 
and who is forced to give way nine times in order to succeed the tenth 
in some favourite object.”~ Mademoiselle de la Chausseraye, one of the 
obscure mistresses of Louis XIV., and who kept up a secret understand- 
ing with him until the time of his death,§ related, long afterwards, to 
the Abbé d’Audigné, her approved method of dealing with his Majesty : 
her cue was de faire l’idiote, lignorante, Tindifférente @ tout, and 
thereby impose on the King a comfortable assurance of his entire supe- 
riority over her : “ c’était uniquement par 1d,” Mademoiselle assured the 
Abbe, “qu'elle entretenait sa faveur et sa confiance, et qu’elle avait 





* Quarterly Review, CXCII. “Madame de Maintenon.” 
Edinburgh Review, LXXXVIII. “Court of France.” 
Last Journals of Horace Walpole, vol. ii. p. 414. 


§ See Barante, Etudes Historiques, t. i. ‘Etablissement de la Monarchie de 
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moyen de le conduire souvent ou elle voulait.”"* She stooped to conquer. 
Alike, in their several ways, a Maintenon and a Chausseraye resemble 
the tactician whose management of her lord aud master is recorded by 
Pope,— 
, Who, if she rales him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most, when she obeys.} 


Both Maintenon and the other, however, had a trying time of it. This 
art of dissimulation was no easy work; above all, the ars celare artem— 
there lay the difficulty—hie labor hoc opus fuit. So it was in Queen 
Caroline’s case. According to Lord Hervey, her predominant passion 
was pride, and the darling pleasure of her soul was power; but she was 
forced to gratify the one and gain the other, “as some people do health, 
by a strict and painful régime.” She was at least seven or eight hours 
téte-d-téte with the King every day, during which time she was generally 
saying what she did not think, assenting to what she did not believe, and 
praising what she did not approve; for they were seldom, his lordship 
affirms, of the same opinion, and the King “ too fond of his own for ber 
ever at first to dare to controvert it—consilii quamvis egregit quodvis non 
ipse afferret, inimicus : she used to give him her opinion as jugglers do a 
card, by changing it imperceptibly, and making him believe he held the 
same with that he first pitched upon.”{ Like the mild Rebecca in 
Crabbe’s tale— 


Gwyn to his friends would smile, and sometimes say, 
*?Tis a kind fool, why vex her in her way ?” 

Her way she took, and still had more in view, 

For she contrived that he should take it too.§ 


Mr. Crabbe was a shrewd observer, by the way, of tactics like these, and 
has portrayed more than one phase of them in his stories of real life. In 
another poem, for instance, he describes the supple practices of insinuating 
dependents, and how 
this patient, watchful kind 

With gentle friction stir the drowsy mind : 

Fix’d on their end, with caution they proceed, 

And sometimes give, and sometimes take the lead ; 

Will now a hint convey, and then retire, 

And let the spark awake the lingering fire. || 


And again, in a third, he makes a “ sad husband” come to 


see that those who were obey’d, 
Could like the most subservient feel afraid ; 
And though a wife might not dispute the will 
Of her liege lord, she could prevent it still.4 


Lhomme croit souvent se conduire lorsqu’il est conduit, is one of La 
Rochefoucauld’s least impeachable Maxims. Gibbon bears record of the 
devout Empress Pulcheria, who alone, among all the descendants of the 
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Theodosius, appears to have inherited any share of his manly spirit 
and abilities, that “while she moved without noise or ostentation the 
wheel of government, she discreetly attributed to the genius of the Em- 
peror* the long tranquillity of his reign.”+ We might, on this ground, 
apply to her the compliment addressed by Shakspeare’s bluff Harry to his 
repudiated wife, in respect of her 


rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 
Her meekness saint-like, wife-like government,— 
Obeying in wore AY her parts 
Sovereign and pious e 


Ministers as well as wives,—greybeard statesmen, those “ ruling elders” 
of the realm, as well as queens and royal mistresses, have profited largely 
by adopting Caroline’s method. Cardinal Granvelle maintained his in- 
fluence with Philip II. by what Mr. Prescott calls his singular tact in sug- 
gesting hints for carrying out his master’s policy, in such a way that the 
suggestion might seem to come from the King himself. What Butler 
tells us of Hudibras and his man, pungently illustrates a more conscious 


following the lead: 


The knight, who used with tricks and slifts 
To edify by Ralpho’s gifts, 

But in appearance cried him down, 
To make them better seem his own, 
All plagiaries’ constant course 

Of sinking, when they take a purse, 
Resolved to follow his advice, 

But kept it from him by disguise ; 
And, after stubborn contradiction, 
To counterfeit his own conviction, 
And, by transition, fall upon 

The resolution as his own.|| 


Clarendon tells us of John Hampden—Mr. Hambden as he styles him— 
that he made so great a show of civility, and modesty, and humility, and 
always of mistrusting his own judgment, and of esteeming that of who- 
soever he conversed withal, that he seemed to have no opinions or resolu- 
tions, but such as he contracted from the information and instruction he 
received from the discourses of others, “ whom he had a wonderful art of 
governing, and leading into his principles and inclinations, whilst they 
believed that he wholly depended upon their counsel and advice.”4] In a 
later volume of the history, on the occasion of Hampden’s death, we meet 
with the same promment feature in the portrait retouched : “ He was of 
that seeming humility and submission of judgment, as if he brought no 
opinion with him, but a desire of information and instruction; yet he had 
so subtle a way of interrogating, and, under the notion of doubts, in- 
sinuating his objections, that he left his opinions with those from whom he 





* Her brother, Theodosius the Younger. (4.p. 414-453.) 
+t Gibbon’s Roman Empire, ch. xxxii. 
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pretended to learn and receive them.”* Clarendon lays stress on this 
characteristic as a masterpiece of art. Sir Archibald Alison's portraiture 
of Maurepas affords a somewhat parallel passage—albeit M. de Mau 
differs yet more from John Hampden than does Sir Archibald from Lord 
Clarendon. “ With these talents and dispositions, Maurepas was not long 
of acquiring,” writes our evidently Scottish historian, “the entire diree- 
tion of the king’sf mind. His system was, to study his disposition, and 
secretly or unobservedly discover his wishes; never to contradict him 
openly, but to give him the appearance of deciding himself upon every- 
thing, when, in truth, he was only yielding to the statements and repre- 
sentations which he had previously, and with sedulous art, laid before 
him.” 

Of ‘sophie Dorothee’s pertinacious adhesion to the Double-Marriage 
scheme, Mr. Carlyle remarks, that, poor lady, she was very obstinate, 
and her husband very arbitrary—a rough bear of a uted, yet by no 
means an unloving one; a husband who might have been managed. 
“ She evidently made a great mistake in deciding not to obey this man, 
as she had once vowed. By perfect, prompt obedience, she might have 
had a very tolerable life with the rugged Orson fallen to her lot; who 
was a very honest-hearted creature. She might have done a pretty 
stroke of female work, withal, in taming her Orson ; might have led him 
by the muzzle far enough in a private way,—by obedience.”§ But her 
Prussian Majesty wanted tact, and, in consequence, Friedrich Wilhelm 
was his own master. She was no adept in that art of vanquishing by 
seeming to submit which is a perfect common-place with modern novelists, 
in their pictures of female domination. Mrs. Jack Tibbets, in Wash- 
ington Irving’s sketch, is introduced as “a notable, motherly woman, and 
a complete pattern for wives, since, according to Master Simon’s account, 
she never contradicts honest Jack, and yet manages to have her own 
way, and to control him in everything.”|| Like a good wife, Mr. Lister 
tells us of- Lady Jermyn, “ she had made it her pride to understand her 
husband thoroughly. She knew all his weak points; and this, consider- 
ing their number, was no small praise. But she made no silly display of 
her authority, and generally managed him without his knowing it.”4 
So again with one of the many clever ladies in one of Mrs. Gore’s many 
clever novels: “ Under the semblance of submission, she exercised un- 
limited influence over her husband. His superior in abilities, she con- 
trived, with a little dexterity, to make him go where she liked, and do as 
she pleased.”’** One of Currer Bell’s heroines says of her guardian and 
his better half: “I know his wife, over whom he tyrannises in trifles, 
guides him in matters of importance.”t¢ ‘* Three times,’’ professes a 
latter-day Wife of Bath, ‘have I been bereft of the tenderest of hus- 
bands. J have, however, this satisfaction, to know that I managed them 
all to my heart’s content, whilst they—dear, simple lambs!—believed 
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they managed me.’’** Whoever has the women, is sure of the men, you 
may depend, Mr. Slick of Slickville gives us his word for it; ‘ openly or 
secretly, directly or indirectly, they do contrive, somehow or another, to 
have their own way in the end, and though the men have the reins, the 
women tell ’em which way to drive.”+ Of that fussy little General, Sir 
George Gorgon, Mr. Thackeray reports, that “ he bullied his daughters, 
and seemed to bully his wife, who led him whither she chose.’’{. Else- 
where the same satirical limner presents to us, as a type, and no excep- 
tional or uncommon one, a demure-looking woman perfect in all her 
duties, constant in house-bills and shirt-buttons, obedient to her lord, and 
anxious to please him in all things; silent, when you and he talk politics, 
or literature, or balderdash together, and if referred to, saying, with a 
smile of perfect humility, ‘Oh, women are not judges upon such and 
such matters; we leave learning and politics to men.” “Yes, poor 
Polly,” says Jones, patting the back of Mrs. J.’s head ‘good naturedly, 
“attend to the house, my dear; that’s the best thing you can do, and 
leave the rest to us.” Jones loguitur. And then subauditur the satirist, 
apostrophising Jones. ‘“ Benighted idiot! She has long ago taken your 
measure and your friends’. She knows your obstinate points, and 
marches round them with the most curious art and patience, as you will 
see an ant on a journey turn round an obstacle.”§ All which may be 
taken, apropos of Caroline’s tact with Georgius Rex, in illustration of 
the Lady’s thesis in ‘“ Hudibras,”—speaking of and for her sex,— 


And if we had not weighty cause 
To not appear in making ioe 

We could, in spite of all your tricks, 
And shallow formal polities, 

Force you our managements t’ obey, 
As we to yours, in show, give way.|| 


Casta ad virum matrona parendo imperat§—that line of the old 


“mimic poet's,” as Publius the Syrian is styled, has been popularised 
into a proverb. 
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THE GHOST’S HAND. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


In the present day, Utility and Matter of Fact are more in vogue than 
anything that savours of the Imagination, therefore Ghost Stories, which 
are generally supposed to be creations of the imagination, are not so 
favourably received as in the days of our forefathers, when tales of spectral 
appearances and magic power were as eagerly listened to in baronial 
halls as in the peasant’s lowly hut. Nevertheless, Table-turning and 
Spirit-rapping are the common talk of the day, and many who deny that 
they believe in spirits are still anxious to witness the extravagant exhibi- 
tions of those who cleverly perform seemingly marvellous and inexplicable 
acts. Still, there are a few who feel some interest in the old bond fide 
Ghost Story, and if there be any such among the readers of the New 
Monthly, they will, perhaps, not think me intruding upon their leisure if 
I relate a strange occurrence which happened to me many, many years 
ago, before a wrinkle had made its appearance upon my brow, or my 
once dark hair had assumed the silvery hue of declining years, and which, 
at the time, made a deep impression upon me. 

My health had not been good, and I was recommended by my phy- 
sician to spend three or four months in travelling abroad, free from all 
the fatigues and anxieties of business. I laid down for myself no plan, 
but went from place to place as the fancy took me, stopping where the 
beauty of the scenery charmed me, or where 1 met with agreeable com- 
panions. Towards the close of the lovely month of September, weary of 
racing from one hotel to another, I determined to halt for a few weeks at 
the pretty town of C—feld; the environs pleased me, and moreover 
I had one or two good introductions to the principal families in the 
neighbourhood, and was always sure of finding pleasant, well-educated 
companions at the table d’héte among the officers of the Prussian regi- 
ment which was quartered there, for in those days, as I believe it is some- 
times the case now, the officers in Germany generally dined at the best 
hotel in the town. 

I rode and walked a great deal, for the weather was fine, and I had 
nothing better to do with myself. I had not long been located at C—feld 
before I had explored all the surrounding hills, valleys, and woods, 
but in no direction did I turn my steps oftener than to the picturesque 
little forest of C—feld. I was delighted with the loneliness of its 
winding paths, now with the branches of the tall trees on either side 
twining in a loving embrace as they met overhead, and almost excluding 
the light of day, and now turning into an open space upon which the sun 
poured its vivid rays, as if in double force, to revenge itself for not being 
able to penetrate the layers of thick foliage which hid the moss-grown 
trunks it longed to nts 

One side of this wood skirted a hill, where a lonely hermit had dwelt 
in years long gone by. Many straggling steps rudely cut in this hill, 
and often rendered slippery and unsafe by the knotted, twisted roots that 
forced their way through the ground, led down to the abode of the 
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hermit ; and truly this holy man must have been a man of taste, for 
rarely have I seen a more charming spot. Many others must have been 
of the same opinion as myself, for a rustic bench had been placed not far 
from the small chapel, and on it the names of scores of visitors had been 
carefully carved. 

Here I would bring my book and read by the hour, while I revelled 
to my heart’s content in the perfect stillness around, or I would close the 
book, and permit my gaze to wander from the ever-changing clouds 
gliding over the blue expanse above, to the smiling landscape before me. 
As I said, the hermit had his chapel on the hill-side ; beautiful clusters of 
various kinds of trees shaded the little building, while immediately in 
front a gurgling rivulet in its serpentine course was soon lost to view, 
and beyond, extending widely back, rose undulating field upon field of 
richly cultivated ground, so that though all was dark and gloomy above, 
the view beyond the valley was bright and cheering. 

The door of the chapel was locked; often had | tried to wrench it open, 
for I had a strange curiosity to explore every nook of the tiny chamber, 
which had formed the double office of dwelling-house and place of worship 
to the aged recluse, who, it was said, had lived and died there. In some 
parts the door had given way, and apertures had been made through 
which 1 could peep, and I saw that it contained a rude altar, and on one 
side a stone bench. This, doubtless, served as a couch, but all was bare 
and cheerless within, and a shuddering, creeping feeling stole over me as 
I scanned the cold stone walls, and mentally I rejaiced that I was not 
condemned to pass the solitary life that this poor hermit must have 
done. 

What could have him to seclude himself thus? What good had 
he gained by it? I determined to try to learn his history ; something 
told me it was not a common one—that it would be worth unravelling. 

My mind thus occupied with the past I left the chapel door, and re- 
turned to the rude bench where my poor book had long lain neglected. 
I took it up, and, finding my place, began again to read. I soon became 
absorbed in the tale, and forgot alike the hour and the place. The sun 
had long since set, and the twilight, so much admired by poets, was far 
advanced, still the balminess of the air and the quiet of the scene made 
me unwilling to return to the closeness and noise of an hotel. I lingered 
and lingered till every distant object began to assume the undefined 

ce that approaching night loves to cast around her ; then sighing, 
I was about to move, when I felt as if something pressed me gently on 
my shoulder, and glancing round I beheld, to my horror, a wrinkled 
hand there, as if detaining me. Slowly the trunkless hand moved away, 
and presently the door of the chapel noiselessly opening, the shadowy 
form of a bent old man, clad in a long, dark garment, with a girdle from 
which was suspended a cross, appeared in the doorway. Deep sorrow 
was depicted on the wasted countenance, and the hollow eyes were turned 
imploringly upon me, while with his left hand he beckoned me on, as 
his right arm hung handless by his side. 

I started to my feet, but there I seemed to have grown to the earth ; 
in vain I strove to move forwards or backwards—in vain! till, receding 
into the chapel, the figure reached one side of the wall, where the stone 
bench stood; then, pointing solemnly downwards, it suddenly faded from 
my sight. Now the iron spell which had paralysed my limbs and deprived 
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me of the power to use them seemed instantly loosened, and I rushed 
forward to gain the interior of the mysterious chapel; but my shoulder 
was grasped a second time by the same shrivelled, hateful hand, and my 
steps were stayed as if by a will over which I had no control. Slowly, 
rt with a creaking, unearthly sound, the heavy wooden door swung on 
its hinges and closed, then followed the grating noise of a key being 
turned, and all was silent—silent as the tomb. 

Was the hand gone? Though not a coward, I scarcely dared to look, 
but making an effort, as I called myself a fool, I did turn my head, and 
took a hurried glance. The dreaded object was no longer there, but in 
its place remained five red streaks, as though bloody fingers had come in 
contact with the coat! Some foul deed had been committed here, and 
was I, a stranger and a foreigner, destined to bring the secret of the dead 
to light? Nay, that could not be; my eyes must have deceived me— 
yet no—I was awake—there stood the chapel, not ten paces from me, 
and—and—— 

Here my meditations were interrupted by the measured tread of horses, 
and presently a merry laugh reached me, and L recognised the voices of 
my friends, Hugo von Brempt and Theodor von Feldhorn. 

“ By all that’s sacred!” exclaimed Hugo. ‘“ There's the ghost of 
the aged hermit, which cannot tear itself, even in death, from its old 
haunts.” ‘ 

“ Nonsense, von Feldhorn, that’s no spirit, but a creature of flesh and 
blood, up yonder. Hollo! who’s there Pr” 

As it may be supposed, I was not long in joining my military friends, 
whom I found were returning from paying a visit at a chateau some 
miles off. 

They joked me much on my love of solitude, told how they had taken 
me for the hermit’s ghost, and wondered how I could venture to remain 
so late in the neighbourhood of that wood, which was known to be 
haunted. I tried hard to elicit from them all they knew on the subject, 
but found that it was not much, except that the peasantry around said 
the wood was infested with spirits, and that not even the bravest would 
approach its confines after dark, The young men did not ask me whether 
I had encountered any unearthly object, so I kept my own counsel, and 
joining in their gay and light conversation, accompanied them back to the 
town, and to my quarters there, 

Several days passed without my gaining any information about the 
former occupant of the chapel on the hill-side, though I made inquiries 
- in every direction where I thought I was likely to succeed. I had often 
again wandered through the wild paths of the forest, and remained till 
quite late near the chapel, without seeing anything supernatural, or 
hearing anything strange, and I began to look back upon my evening’s 
adventure with the bloody hand and the old hermit as an extraordinary 
delusion of the mind, which it would be better for me not to repeat, for 
fear people might look upon me as deranged, until a curious dream took 
entire possession of my mind, and forcibly awoke my interest in the mys- 
terious hermit, whose spirit could find no rest in the grave. 

I dreamed that I was in a magnificent cathedral, decorated with lofty 
stained glass windows, superb marble pillars, and pictures on sacred sub- 
jects of countless value. The rich tones of the organ, and hundreds of 
human voices, poured forth volumes of sound in praise of the Lord of all. 
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Every soul seemed touched and impressed with mingled feelings of awe 
and adoration. Every head was bowed, and every knee was bent. Now 
the high mass was over, and all was stir and bustle. The people—rich 
and poor, young and old—jostled against each other in their eagerness to 
gain one or other of the open doors. Streams upon streams of chattering, 
noisy beings flowed into the narrow streets leading from the sacred 
edifice, and one would have fancied that they were leaving a theatre 
rather than the house of God. 

Soon the space around where I was standing was comparatively cleared; 
here and there alone a solitary figure still bent in pious prayer, and my 
eyes wandered carelessly from one to another, though I hardly saw them, 
for my spirit seemed to be wafting upwards with the full, delicious tones 
that yet lingered in my enchanted ear. I was recalled to earth by a 
female form, which I had not hitherto observed, rising from her knees 
close to my side. The beauty of her countenance and the gracefulness 
of her movements riveted my gaze, and involuntarily I followed the lad 
as she slowly turned towards a confessional, situated in rather a secluded 
part of the cathedral. As she drew near, she must have observed that it 
was already occupied, for she meekly waited, while she studied her book 
of prayér, until the person confessing had finished and had withdrawn ; 
she then went in. I, meanwhile, had placed myself behind a pillar, de- 
termined to stay until she came out, that I might once more have the 
pleasure of feasting my eyes upon her lovely features. What then was 
my astonishment when I distinctly heard, far off as I was, every word 
the beautiful girl uttered to her confessor. It is needless that I should 
repeat it here—suffice it to say that it was a tale of secret love, and 
anxiety lest her passion should be discovered by her parents. 

She had promised to meet her lover that night, but she could not go 
without having first confessed. ‘Where was the meeting to take 
place ?” the priest demanded, in a tone which sounded to my ears more 
like the accents of a lover than that of a father confessor. But the 
trembling girl was so absorbed in her own fears that she heeded it not, and 
prayed the good father to pardon her if she declined to disclose that secret 
—all else she would tell, but not that; she had promised faithfully that 
no power on earth should induce her to betray it. The priest urged 
powerfully, eloquently, that the church would not accept half her confi- 
dence; she must relieve her mind of all its weight; it was a great sin to 
conceal from the servant of the Lord in the holy confessional where she 
was to meet her lover. How could she expect to get absolution and ob- 
tain the intercession of the Holy Virgin if she would not disclose the 
whole truth ? With torrents of tears, and trembling between her terror 
of displeasing the Blessed Virgin, and sorrow at having to break her 
word, she at length murmured the name of the trysting-place. 

What further passed between the lady and her confessor I did not hear. 
Presently, however, she glided forth, but a thick veil concealed her 
features, and hid the traces of her deep emotion. I would have followed 
her, but a hand had clutched my shoulder, as a voice whispered in my 
ear, “ Mark the priest!’ I turned to see who was speaking—no living 
soul was near—but horror, even in my dream, had seized me; the wrinkled, 
bloody hand I too well knew was holding me fast! ‘‘ The priest!” again 
was uttered, and I lost all power to disobey the voice. 
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A tall priest stepped hesitatingly from the confessional, epee fur- 


tively round, and seeing the church, as he fancied, empty, he gave way 
to an outburst of passion, which seemed so violent that he could not con- 
trol it. His pale lips quivered,and his wild eyes flashed; then he 
stamped his foot, and clenched his hands, as he almost panted forth some 
terrible words of revenge and hatred. Surely I had seen that man before, 
though the features were younger, and the form was more upright— 
yes, it was the same hermit whose spirit haunted the forest of C—feld ! 
As this conviction forced itself upon me, the grasp on my shoulder 
was loosened, and I awoke, tossing, feverish, and excited. 

Every portion of my strange dream was clear in my mind, and I felt 
convinced that an episode in the eventful history of the one-handed 
hermit had been disclosed to me in sleep, but why was I thus pursued b 
events which had occurred, perhaps, years and years before, and wit 
which I could in no way be aed ? I could not answer this ques- 
tion; every hour, however, my curiosity to solve the mystery grew more 
and more intense, and after pondering the matter over for some time, I 
remembered that the spirit hermit had pointed to beneath the stone seat 
in the ruined chapel. There, perhaps, if I took but the trouble to search, 
might be found the clue to the last scene of the drama. 

I knew I should have no interruptions after eleven o’clock at night, not 
only because the chapel and forest were a considerable distance from the 
town, but because the simple, hard-working inhabitants retired to rest at 
a ridiculously early hour, and all lights in every well-regulated house 
were expected to be then extinguished. I bought one or two indispen- 
sable implements for lifting the stone slabs and digging, and, thus armed, 
I sallied forth one fine night soon after the town clock had dolefully tolled 
forth eleven. Never had an evening appeared so long to me before ; not 
even my usual solace, smoking, could diminish my impatience. I did not 
want my errand to the ruined chapel to be known, so I allowed the 
people of the hotel to fancy that I had gone to my room and to my bed, 
and managed to slip out unobserved by the few waiters who were still up. 

My heart beat faster, and I felt the hot blood tinge my cheeks and 
brow at every step that led me further into the forest, which, at all times 
gloomy, was now divested of almost every ray of light, so that it was 
dificult for me, thoroughly as I knew the road, to keep in the right 
direction ; still I had no idea of turning back, and I steadily continued to 
grope my way until I reached the limits of the forest, and found the rude 
steps which led down to the hermitage. Once there, my first care was 
to walk round the little building, and peer into every corner and bush to 
satisfy myself that no curious loiterers were by, and that I had the field 
to myself. Then, with some difficulty, I managed to pick the lock of the 
wooden door ; that, however, accomplished, it was a still greater under- 
taking to push open the stubborn old door, whose hinges, from long dis- 
use, had become rusty and obstinate. However, I was not to be daunted 
by such an obstacle, and at last I gained the interior of the cell, I might 
almost call it, for it was filled with a chill, damp, unhealthy atmosphere, 
as though a fresh current of air had not passed through it for many a 
weary year. I could not repress a shudder on entering a place connected 
- with which was so mysterious a history, but I hastened to strike a light, 
For a moment the flame cast a cheerful glow around, that inspired me 
Jan.—VOL, CXXX. NO. DXVII. F 
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with renewed spirit, but soon it grew feeble, and flickered so much, that 

it magnified every object it rested upon. I placed the light in a safe 
and set to work at once to remove the square slabs of stone with 

which the floor was paved immediately beneath the couch or bench. 

To chase away the nervous sensation I found was creeping over me, I 
strove to recal to my mind some of the gay pranks of my youth, and the 
wild scenes in which I had taken a part; but it was useless, the past could 
not absorb my thoughts ; the present, and themotive for my strange occu- 
pe kept too rigid a hold over my ideas. I cannot say it was fear that 

experienced, but certainly every nerve seemed braced up and quickened 
to a pitch of unusual sensibility. I bent to commence my task. Ah! 
what was that? I started to my feet again. Was it fancy, the plaintive 
wailing of the wind amidst the rustling foliage, or had I heard a moan 
—a long, deep moan? I took a hurried step towards the door, and 
methought I beheld a dim, shadowy form glide swiftly past, and disap- 
pear amidst the sombre recesses of the wood. 

If I had allowed my excited imagination to have got the better of me 
thus, I might have spent the whole night there without domg anything, 
and I might as well have been at home in my comfortable bed. The old 
hermit’s ghost might sigh and wander about as much as it pleased, 
- was determined to heed it no longer, but to set to work without further 

elay. 

Full an hour’s hard labour did I have without meeting with anything 
but earth and stones. My ardour was beginning to abate ; and when, on 
stopping for a moment to take breath, and wipe the perspiration from m 
brow, I looked at the heap of rubbish, and slab after slab that would have 
to be replaced ere I could venture to leave thé chapel, I felt somewhat 
ashamed at my own credulity, and mentally cursed myself and the old 
hermit to boot. 

Fretted and angry I seized the light to examine the space, almost as 
wide as a grave, which I had uncovered, ere 1 commenced to fling in the 
earth, when my eyes were attracted by something protruding in one 
corner. I touched it, and found that it was a hard, smooth substance, 
firmly embedded in the earth. My spirits rose instantly. Ah! here was 
the treasure I sought; this would, doubtless, unravel the mystery con- 
nected with my vision and dream! Eagerly but cautiously I dug and 
dug, till the soil around was loosened and cleared away from what soon 
appeared to be a box, about half a yard long, and four or five inches 
wide. Presently it was entirely free, and I had the satisfaction of lifting 
= = from its place of concealment, and depositing it upon the stone 

nch. 

All covered with dust and discoloured with age as it was, I eould see 
that it was an extremely strong box, without lock and key, but so firmly 
fastened down that I could not undertake to open it there, though my 
curiosity to behold its contents had mounted to a pitch of almost frantic 
excitement. If I could have done as I would have wished, I would have 
started home with my treasure that moment; but this could not be. I 
must first put back the earth, and fit in the blocks of stone as they had 
lain, in sale that it might not be found out that they had been disturbed. 
However, I worked away cheerfully, and at length, my task being done 
to my entire satisfaction, I gathered up my implements, placed them with 
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the box outside the chapel, cm OE my light, and carefully closed 
the door. I breathed a sigh of relief when I found myself err in 
the fresh night air, beneath the free vault of heaven. The moon had risen 
high, and my road home was by no means so dark and dreary a one as 
when I had set out some three hours before. My room was on the 
ground floor, looking into the garden. I had taken the precaution to 
leave the window open, so that I had no difficulty, with the aid of a 
garden bench, in climbing into my chamber. 

To light the wax taper upon my table and draw down the blinds was 
soon accomplished. My watch told me that it was past two o'clock, but 
I had no desire to sleep,'and all fatigue had vanished now that I had 
before me, in my own snug chamber, this disinterred case of mystery. I 
bethought me it were best to secure myself, by bolting my door, agai 
intrusion, as German maid-servants are up and stirring before the dawn, 
and I might not heed the time when once absorbed in examiming the 
interior of the box and its contents. 

It was no light matter to force up the lid of the deal case, so tightly 
had it been screwed down; fairly off it was, however, at last, and a long 
scroll of parchment lay invitingly before me. I would have unrolled it 
immediately to have deciphered its writing, but I perceived that the box 
had a second compartment. What could be within this? I held my 
breath and gazed intently; a sickening feeling came over me as I beheld 
—not the wrinkled bloody hand, but the whitened fleshless bones of that 
guilty member, stretched out by the side of a short dagger, still dis- 
coloured by deep, ominous red marks. The skeleton hand of a murderer, 
and the weapon which had dealt the fatal blow, were before me! The 
handless hermit had been an assassin! Of that there could be no longer 
a doubt. I took the dagger up and examined it; it was rusty with age, 
though I could see that it had been a splendid steel. The bones I took 
care not to disturb; indeed, I could seareely look at them without shud- 
dering, and I glanced several times round the room to convinee myself 
that the old villain of a priest was not bending over my shoulder, ready 
to pounce upon his severed limb, the want of which, probably, had pre- 
vented him from sleeping in peace in his grave. I now spread out the 
parchment, and found that it was a confession written in Italian; forta- 
nately, I read that language fluently. It ran thus: 


I, Leonardo di Riviero, am a wretched sinner. I dare not confess my 
guilt to mortal man, but I will write my confession, and, having done 
that, the hand which dared to commit an act offensive to my God shall 
be cut off, for the Lord hath said, 

“If thy right hand offend thee cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it 
is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast ixtto hell.” 

I became a priest in my native town, Venice, and fulfilled my holy 
duties conscientiously and zealously for several years, but, alas! I beeame 
acquainted with a family consisting of the father, mother, two sons, and 
an only daughter. The mother was a great invalid, and I, as her spiritual 
guide, was always reeeived with a warm welcome in their family circle. 
The suffering lady felt that she had not many years to remain on earth, 
and was filled with fears about her daughter’s future fate. Corilla was 
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then in her sixteenth year, just budding into womanhood, sweet, modest, 
and engaging. I suggested that they could not do better than to devote 
her to the service of the Lord, and place her in a convent. The parents 

, and she passed two years in the convent of , but ere she 
could take the veil she was to return home to mix with the world for a 
twelvemonth. Then I again saw her constantly—too constantly, alas! 
for my peace. Her beauty was of that touching order that totally 
enslaves the mind, and leaves its poor victim utterly unable to conquer 
his passion. Surely it was the devil who put her in my path—the Evil 
One who prompted and fanned my growing love till it became too strong 
for me, weak mortal that I was, to master. To me she could be nothing, 
but my jealousy knew no bounds. I urged her parents to keep her in the 
deepest seclusion, and I counted with feverish impatience the days, weeks, 
and months till the period fixed for her retirement from the outer world 
should arrive, so haunted was I with the fear that she might be induced 
to change her mind, and become the wife of some happy lover. It lacked 
but six weeks to the longed-for day which would make Corilla a nun for 
ever, when I heard a tale in the confessional which filled my soul with 
rage. 

Corilla knew not that she was confessing to me, for I took care to dis- 
guise my voice the instant I recognised her dear tones. She loved, and 
was to see her lover that night. I wrung from her where they were to 
meet, and—oh God!—I cannot describe the miseries of that day. So 

werful were the conflicting passions which seized me that my ver 

eart seemed to cease to beat, the veins of my forehead swelled, while the 
burning blood rushed wildly through them, and my throat—ah! that was 
ony—no assassin’s grasp could have been tighter. The muscles seemed 
as if they would never relax, the tongue clave to the roots of my mouth, 
which every instant grew more and more parched. In this state of reck- 
less abandonment I was an.easy prey to the roaring lion; by turns he 
maddened me by cunning, tantalising hopes, and goaded me on by 
diabolical suggestions, until I lost all control over my actions, words, and 
thoughts. The evening came; my fury and hatred, instead of having 
abated, had taken deeper hold upon me, excluding every remnant of 
reason and proper feeling. 

Long before the unsuspecting lovers had appointed to meet I had hid 
myself in the neighbourhood, resolved to see the man who had dared to 
win the affections of an afhanced bride of Heaven, and to denounce him 
to her parents. Eagerly did I listen for the stroke of his oar, debating 
the while whether I should best distinguish his features near the landing- 
ee on the bank of the river, by which he must come from the city, or 

y concealing myself among the tall shrubs in the vicinity of Corilla’s 
window. How could I endure to see them together for one instant? The 
sight of their happiness would distract me—kill me! So I stationed 
myself as best I could not far from the river, and soon the dull sound of 
a muffled oar made my frame quiver as though it had received an electric 
shock, and my eyes almost started from their sockets in my desire to 
pierce the darkness around. A pall of thick clouds shrouded the stars 
and made all nature as dismal as my soul. Oh! that the earth had 
opened and swallowed me—anything—anything rather than that I should 
have lived the next accursed hour ! 
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As the boat neared the landing-place, a tall figure sprang lightly from 
it to the bank. Did my eyes deceive me? Fernando—my own brother 
Fernando—could it be he? Gay, handsome, admired, and courted, my 
eldest brother had often, even in boyhood, excited feelings of envy in my 
breast. All my worst passions were on fire; I grasped my dagger, 
uttered a yell of fury, and, bounding upon him like an enraged tiger, 
plunged the weapon into his side, while he was yet stooping to secure 
the boat to the landing. He fell backwards partly into the boat. I bent 
over him, and just then the masses of cloud parted, and the moon sailed 
forth, a terrible witness to this scene of horror. In the agonies of death 
though he was, Fernando recognised his assassin. ‘“‘ Why have you done 
this, Leonardo? May God forgive you the deed!” he murmured, and 
breathed his last. _ 

Clearer and clearer became the moonbeams. Bewildered, stunned, 
irresolute, I stood for a moment contemplating my victim ; then cowardly 
fear stole into my heart, and a long, jeering, satanic laugh rang on my 
ear. It recalled me to a sense of my position. I must away—I could 
not face the pure, calm, accusing rays of the silent watcher of night! 
But how dispose of the body? After a moment’s hurried thought, [ 
pushed the corpse into the boat, cut the cord which fastened it to the 
bank, and away drifted the bark with its ghastly burden, while I fled, 
like a second Cain, back to my dismal home. 

It is needless to describe the excitement and dismay among the various 
members of my family when the head of the house was first missing, and 
then found dead with a dagger-wound in his side. Great exertions were 
made to discover the perpetrator of this foul deed; none suspected me. 
My agitation and fits by turns of sullen gloom and wild grief were attri- 
buted to sorrow at the untimely fate of a beloved brother. A second 
brother came into the family estates and title, and mass upon mass was 
said for the repose of the murdered Fernando’s soul. 

It was some weeks before I dared to enter the house of Corilla’s 
parents. 1 heard that she had been very ill, but was now recovering, 
and that she looked forward with satisfaction to the day when she should 
take the veil. Once having braced up my nerves to see her, I called 
frequently, but always to return home disappointed. Corilla could not 
be induced to receive me. Did she suspect that I had been instrumental 
in her lover’s death? Be that as it may, she never breathed her suspicion 
to mortal ear. Meanwhile, Venice was becoming intolerable to me. I 
scanned every face with distrust; the fear of detection haunted me, and 
added another weight to my already heavily laden, guilty soul, but I 
determined to endure everything to be present at the ceremony which 
would make Corilla a nun, and remove her for ever from all intercourse 
with society. 

That day at length arrived, and, taking my place among my brethren, 
I performed a prominent part in the service, until the bride of Heaven, 
attended by the lady abbess and holy sisters, was led to the steps of the 
altar. With almost superhuman power I had commanded myself until 
then, but the instant my eyes rested upon her wan countenance—oh, 
how changed from acute suffering of both body and mind!—all my 
courage forsook me; the crowd of spectators, the gorgeous altar-piece, 
with its massive silver candlesticks and bright artificial flowers, swam in 
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one chaotie mass before me, the wild throbbing of my heart ceased, and 
I fell forward in a long, deep swoon. 

Great, of course, was the confusion and dismay occasioned by my 
sudden indisposition ; happily I was unconscious of it all, and did not 
come to myself again, and to the painful sense of my own misery, until I 
had been removed from the cathedral to the house of a friend near at 
hand. Corilla’s name was the first word I then uttered, and I heard that, 
though pale and haggard-looking, she had gone through the ceremony 
with the utmost firmness; there was so tremor in her voice, no hesita- 
tion in her manner, when she pronounced those words in which she re- 
oe the world, and vowed to devote herself to the service of her 

Not long after this memorable day I asked and obtained leave from 
my superior to travel for the benefit of my health. When I turned my 
back upon Venice—Venice, the home of my childhood, where for years 
had performed my sacred duties with a devotion and zeal that an enthu- 
siastic mind like mine could alone be capable of—where I had tasted that 
unspeakable blessing lost to me for ever, a good conseience—where the 
object of my mad passion, the innocent cause of my present intolerable 
woe, now dwelt, basking in the favour of a gracious and loving Lord—I 
determined never to behold it more. An exile I would be to the end of 
my days, a stranger among strangers, without sympathy, without friend- 
ship ; alone I would bear the terrible punishment due to my bloody deed. 
Ah! happy are those who know not what it is for the Lord to have 
turned the light of his countenance from them, for “ Who can stand 
before His indignation, and who can abide in the fierceness of His 
anger.” 

During four years I have wandered as if pursued by a legion of 
demons from village to village, from town to town, and from country to 
country. My soul pants for rest, and rest is denied me. I am worn, 
feeble, bowed down, yet one passion still retains a hold over me—that 
nothing can subdue—pride will not let me confess to mortal man the 
history of my past life. If I could confess I might find some relief, but, 
alas! the Evil One never quits my side, and in his pitiless grasp I am 

werless. . 

The sight of the cheerful, happy countenances of my fellow-men 
grates upon me, and brings my own lost position painfully before me. 

hun them—yes, I must shun them. Here, in this wild neighbourhood, 
all wilderness and forest, far removed from every human habitation, I 
have built a hermitage, where, unseen and unknown, I may, by acts of 
severe penance and mortification of the flesh, perhaps, ere I die, make 
some atonement, and thus sueceed in touching the tender heart of the 
Blessed Virgin. These lines are the last the offending hand shall ever 
trace, and may he who finds them, when my guilty spirit has passed from 
this life, pray for its pardon in the unknown realms of eternity ! 


What to do with the skeleton hand, the dagger, and the poor hermit’s 
confession, was a question which puzzled me considerably for many a day 
after they had come into my possession. I eould not conceive what end 
the old Sesunit’s ghost had gained by making me acquainted with the 


peculiars of his dark history, and certainly his blood-stained dagger and 
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the whitened bones of his hand were no very desirable additions to my 
already numerous traps. To get rid of them I was determined, so, after 
mature reflection, I resolved to take the box and all it contained to a 
venerable old abbot whose acquaintance I had made on first coming to 
C—feld. I had heard that he had passed many years in Italy; pro- 
bably he might know some of the members of Leonardo di Riviero’s 
family. I lost no time in carrying out my intention. The good old man 
was much interested in the matter, begged me to tell him my dream and 
relate my vision, as he persisted in calling it; then he carefully and 
slowly read the confession, while horror was depicted in every feature of 
his countenance. 

“ Leonardo di Riviero!” he exclaimed, as he folded the parchment— 
“Leonardo di Riviero! The name is familiar to my ear. Ah! I re- 
member; I knew a di Riviero in Venice years ago. This poor sinner 
must have belonged to the same family. A rich and powerful family 
they are. It is but right that they should be made acquainted with the 
crime committed by one of their race, and how his wretched soul has 
been doomed to wander this earth. Mass upon mass must be said until 
his spirit is freed and permitted to repose in the grave.” 

** If saymg masses could procure Leonardo’s ghost peace, I am willing 
to pay for as many as you please,” I exclaimed, thrusting my hand into 
my pocket. 

“‘ Nay, my son, you are a heretic; your money can avail him nothing. 
The di Rivieros will do all that is right and proper, and I thank you in 
their name for having been the means of bringing to light this document, 
and enabling them to do what lies in their power to seeure the future 
repose of the guilty soul of their unfortunate ancestor.” 

Soon after my interview with the abbot I returned to England much 
improved in health for my long holiday, and it was several years before 
I had an opportunity of again visiting C—feld; then my first drive 
was to the forest of C—feld, and not a little surprised and annoyed was 
I to find the place completely altered; many of the beautiful old trees had 
been cut down, the wild solitude of the unkept paths of former years 
was no longer to be met with; instead were formal gravel-walks filled 
with rural benches and small round tables, which plainly told that here 
the good folks of C—feld flocked in the summer evening to drink 
coffee, while the ladies knitted their stockings and the gentlemen smoked. 
And the hermitage—was that turned into a refreshment-room? No, 
happily it had been spared. Almost buried amidst the overhanging trees, 
there it stood, untouched, unchanged, tranquil, retired, pleasing spot! I 
made many inquiries respecting the hermit’s ghost, and learned that for 
years the wood had ceased to be haunted. Had the numerous human 
visitors scared away the timid spirit, or had the masses said for the 
repose of his soul been of more benefit than we unbelieving Protestants 
give them credit for ? 
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COMEDY OF TRAVEL.* 


Ir was an old article of popular belief that Jerusalem was the centre of 
the world, and it is so exhibited in nearly all the medieval maps. It is 
the modern belief of all true Parisians that this is the case with their own 
superb city. It is not only the centre of civilisation, but it is likewise the 
pivot of the globe, the point from whence all roads emanate, and to which 
all roads tend from the more remote portions of the earth. The influence 
of the mind on arriving at such a conclusion is easy to understand—that 
point to which a traveller’s thoughts are always directed will inevitably be 
the point to which all roads lead. Besides, at noon, the sun-dial of the 
“ Palais Impériale” casts no shadow. What greater proof that Paris is 
the centre of the earth could possibly be desired ? Hence it is that, with 
M. Pierre Véron, the idea of travel is associated with that of throwing 
a stone into the water—a small circle forms itself, another larger, and 
then another. The little circle is Paris, the greater ones the world out- 
side. Nor, we must admit, does M. Véron’s idea of travel extend much 
beyond the area of his imaginary circles improvised as the fish-basin of 
the Tuileriés. There is not a journey in the whole of “ Comedy of 
Travel” which extends beyond Versailles—most of them do not get to the 
barriers. 

But first for the axioms of travel—the teachings of a profound expe- 
rience of human nature obtained in the omnibus to Clichy House, the fly 
to the “ Bois,” the steam-boat to St. Cloud, and the train to Versailles. 
They have the genuine impress of the “ city of egotism.” 

** Travel is a touchstone of the very first quality. The man who travels 
exaggerates, without being aware of it, all his defects. On a journey, 
the generous man becomes prodigal; the economical man, avaricious; 
the reserved man, taciturn; the affable man, a babbler. The man who 
travels alone has no longer any friends or relations. All the time that 
he is in the rolling box, all his affections and all his solicitudes are con- 
centrated in his carpet-bag or his portmanteau. Politeness is, on a 
journey, generally left at the luggage-office. A gentleman who, in ordi- 
nary life, would not cross his legs in society under pretence of such a pro- 
ceeding being schoking” (this is one of M. Pierre Véron’s excursions in 
the English language), ‘ casts himiself when travelling at full length upon 
a seat, in the presence of no matter what representatives of the fair sex. I 
have even met with a gentleman who took advantage of passing through 
a tunnel to change his flannel waistcoat. And sometimes the tunnel is 
too short! But I hope that that gentleman—for the sake of our national 
honour—caught his death of cold. 

“]T have spoken of the fair sex. We must not consider it in reference 
to travel. Because under such circumstances it gapes when it is hungry. 
Gapes again when it has eaten too much. Has a red nose in winter. 
Snores at night at all seasons, and takes your place with its crinoline.” 

M. Pierre Véron is a married man, that is one thing certain ; that he 
is most abominably rude, discourteous, and calumnious in what regards 
the fair sex, is another. He entertains, however, for the hosts of the 
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restaurants dispersed around the suburbs of Paris a feeling of even still 
more intense dislike, and he depicts them in a chapter not sufficiently 
pointed to be worth quotation, as “the last bandits” the traveller meets 
with. 

“Le voyage a-pied” is mostly performed in the company of four 
soldiers, preceded by a corporal. The starting-point is from one of the 
two millions of cafés or restaurants that border the streets of Paris, and 
where quarrelling at dominoes or billiards, imbibing too much acrid punch, 
or the impossibility of meeting an accumulated “ addition,”’ generally 
entail this involuntary journey. The terminus is with the commissary of 

olice. ‘There are so many soldiers in Paris, that there is always a cor- 
poral’s guard at’ the command of any garcon cafetier who has been 
mulcted out of a couple of sous. 

The “impériale” of an omnibus presents many advantages to persons 
travelling for health. The “impériale” was erected the same day that 
it was resolved that man is only a civilised monkey. The ascent is 
accomplished precisely after the fashion of monkeys on naked branches 
in any given zoological gardens. But the descent ! 

“T see it from here. A prominent abdomen puts it out of the 
traveller’s power to touch the fest step with his little round feet. One 
foot is seen waving to and fro in space, whilst the hands are convuisively 
grasping the iron rail that upholds the victim above. The conductor 
contemplates the struggle for life or death from behind, with a serene 
expression of irony. ‘The omnibus, which has never stopped, gets into a 
deep rut. The hands cling to the rail with still greater desperation ; the 
feet describe the most extraordinary parabola, perspiration bedews the 
forehead of the open-air performer. Suddenly his hold loosens, his foot 
has touched the long sought-for resting-point. ‘Land! land!’ he ex- 
claims ; and down he goes in the mud of the Macadam—on his back or 
face, just as chance may have it. And to think that such poignant 
pleasures cost only three sous! why it is absolutely nothing! The same 
lesson of gymnastics would cost five francs at Triat’s. But, at Triat’s, 
placards on the walls proclaim that exercise is health and strength. Are 
you surprised, then, after that, that the people who inflict upon themselves 
such acrobatic efforts in private life, should possess the best soldiers in the 
world ?” 

There never was a writer yet who did not pretend to fill up a want. 
M. Pierre Véron has the same pretensions as others. M. de Chateau- 
briand (peace be to his manes!) penned an “Itinerary from Paris to 
Jerusalem.’’ It had even a certain success. M. Pierre Véron has with 
greater modesty contented himself with depicting the Itinerary from the 
heart of Mademoiselle Polkinette to Clichy House—the debtors’ prison 
in Paris—wherefore the “ house” we know not, save that it is upon the 
same principle that a certain building of limited accommodation at 
Boulogne is called the English boarding-house. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that more pilgrims wend their way, in our own times, with the 
carapaces of prawns in their pockets instead of the traditional scallop- 
shells to Clichy House than to the Mount of Olives. 


“‘ DEPARTURE—PRELIMINARY ADVICE. 
“ Any traveller—and how many are there ?—over whom the fancy 
has come of travelling from the heart of Mademoiselle Polkinette to 
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Clichy House, must go any evening to the Mabille, to the Casino, or 
behind the scenes of a small theatre. These are the starting-points. 
The traveller will do well to provide himself with a good blinding opera- 
lass, manufactured by Cupid and Co., and duly patented. Without it, 
absurdity of the journey might be at once perceived, and the tra- 
veller induced to stop at the threshold. It will also be well that he 
should provide himself with a pocket-book containing sundry notes, and 
in addition with a copy of the commercial code with reference more espe- 
cially to bills and acceptances, protests, dishonouring the same, and per- 
et arrest. Lastly, he must have a provision of stamped bills in readi- 
ness. 


“TAKING THE TICKETS. 

“ There are different methods of taking the tickets for the proposed 
excursion. Some put the matter thus: 

“* Ah, madame! so much grace united to so much beauty! To see 
you and to love you are only : 

“This formula, which concludes with the word ‘ to love,’ is however, 
now generally obsolete. In fact, it would inevitably excite feelings of 
ridicule at the stations before alluded to, even if it was understood, which 
is not likely. We advise excursionists to modernise their style. Others 
go to the point at once : 

“* Furnished apartments and my oaths.’ . 

“ Oaths are so much in excess. The most simple and best form is: 
‘ Will you condescend, madame, to partake of my poeket-book as if it were 
your own ?” 

“REGISTERING THE LUGGAGE. 

“Tt is needless to register your luggage on the journey that we are 
describing ; in the first place, because the company will not be answer- 
able for the objects that may be lost by the way ; and, secondly, because 
the fair object of your predilections will take great care to take an inven- 
tory without your knowing anything about it. 

“A handsome gold chain, a diamond ring, a ruby pin, and an irre- 
proachable dress, indicate a first-class traveller. A gracious reception 
awaits him. A glance of the eye supplants, for the time being, the tra- 
ditional whistle, and you are off. 


“STATION, CALLED THAT OF THE LITTLE GIFTS. 

“ It is impossible not to make a more or less prolonged stay at the first 
station on the road ; the success of the whole journey might otherwise be 
seriously compromised. The steps of descent are all marked, so there is 
no danger of going astray. 

“Ah, mon ami, what pretty boots! Ah, mon ami, what pretty 
bonnets! Ah, mon ami, what pretty silk! what pretty lace! what pretty 
jewels! and soon. There is no time to stop and look at the addition. 
The tram is waiting. 

“ THE INNS. 

“An im is the capital point of every excursion. In the Itinerary 
from the heart of Polkinette to Clichy House, inns have still greater 
importance than on any other journey. 

“The rule being given, without exception, that the innkeeper is to the 
traveller what the leech is to man; it suffices to multiply the said rule of 
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ion by any colossal figure, to have a small idea of the magnificent 
results that can be attained. : 

“There are, however, special recommendations to be made to those 
who desire to increase their speed : 

“ Order supper instead of dinner. Ask for everything that is out of 
season in December. [Insist upon truffles. Irrigate the room with Moat. 
Break the crystal at the dessert. 


““MONUMENTS AND CURIOSITIES. 

“ The oldest sheriff's officer declares that not one of the tourists who 
travel from the hearts of different Polkinettes to Clichy House, have ever 
been known to visit the savings banks. 

“ But, on the other hand, they never omit to explore the Catacombs of 
Illusions, into which the descent is gentle, and so managed as to be almost 
imperceptible. Also, the Commemorative Columns that have been raised 
to the ‘ Millionnaires’ who have made the journey to Clichy House in the 
briefest space of time. La Bourse is only visited towards the conclusion 
of the journey. It is, indeed, the shortest of all roads. As to the 
curiosities, ask Polkinette what they cost, and pay if you wish to be 
respected. 

“STATION, CALLED THAT OF THE VICTORIA. 

“ At this station the rapidity of the journey begins to increase. Hitherto 
progress has gone on at a moderate speed. 

“Mon ami, such a one, you know, the little so and so, she has a 
Victoria, whilst I!—ah, I am very miserable !’ 

“The Victoria is granted. But with a Victoria there are also horses 
wanted; a coach requires a house, and horses require a stable. Coach- 
house and stable require an hotel, an hotel a country-house, servants, &c. 

“ This is equal to a speed of sixty thousand francs a day. Many tra- 
vellers have not sufficient temperament to stand such a rapid progress. 
They fall down suffocated. So much the worse—or the better—for 
them ! 

“ STATION, CALLED THAT OF JEALOUSY. 

“<A scene! He has been angry. He has shrugged his shoulders! 
Well, let him shout. He shall pay for it.’ . 

“ This is as old as Mazarin, but good things never lose by age. When 
you have arrived at the station of Jealousy you will begin to discern the 
tops of the roof of Clichy House in the distance. 

“Sometimes a collision occurs at this station. Or suspecting a rival, 
and wishing to pass him, so that he may not pass you, you increase your 


speed. Steeple-chase. 


“ STATION, CALLED THAT OF USURY. 

“ The panorama hence is superb. Clichy House appears in all its 
splendour. You can count the bars in the windows. You can see the 
sentinel walking to and fro at the gateway. 

“Yet people generally make a mistake as to the distance that remains 
to be travelled over. They begin to think even of delaying and 
diminishing the rate of progress or of striking into byways. 

“Tt is at the station of Usury that one first feels that the traveller's 


_ Toute is not all roses. If I had only known! The employés at the 
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station are distinguished by almost brutal coarseness, and they ransom 
the weary traveller with the barbarity of savages. 

“ But once more the signal is heard. The five minutes allowed for 
stoppage are expired. 

“«* My dear M. Gobreck, a little further delay. I pray you, M. Gobreck, 
give me a little more time.’ 

“ But the engine goes on its way. How can iron rails be expected to 
have any feeling? 

“ciicuy! clicny! cLicuy! 

“ Arrival at this station is shouted in your ears at the very moment 

that you have just fallen into a nap of deceitful security. You look around 


ou. Nobody. 
. “ Everybody (Polkinette included) has abandoned you. Alone! all 
one 

“ A man with a gallows look opens the door: 

**¢ Come, get down quickly. Here we are.’ 

“Here! Where ? 

“The heavy gate grinds on its hinges and closesagain. The traveller 
is at the end of his journey.” 

This is a gloomy journey, and few, it is to be supposed, would like to 
undertake such. Not at all; M. Pierre Véron offers to bet that at the 
moment he was writing there were five hundred in Paris who were dying 
with impatience for the hour of starting. We bow to his superior ex- 
perience. 

The omnibus on rails, “ American system,” has become abbreviated 
by custom to the single word “ L’Americain,” and is a great favourite 
with the Parisian public. It is the only ‘‘ system” that permits ladies to 
ascend the “ impériale.”?, The conductors further lighten the journey by 
blowing upon a heart-stirring cow’s horn. This is deemed to be placing 
a trip to Helvetia within everybody’s reach. Poetry and correspondence. 
The said omnibus conveys sixty persons at a time, in anticipation of the 
future system of locomotion, which is destined to transport a whole 
parish, “Cages 4 Parisians,” or suburban villas as we should designate 
them, have sprung up like mushrooms around the city in recent times. 
This isa new feature in Parisian life, borrowed decidedly from the Anglo- 
Saxon passion for exclusiveness. There are fixed trains for the accom- 
modation of these. ‘ An incestuous produce of bureaucracy and of vil- 
lageaturomania,” M. Pierre Véron calls it; and with his usual want of 
gallantry he asks, is this fixed time of departure and return most con- 
venient for the gentlemen or for the ladies? The habitué of the five p.m. 
train generally comes home with a melon or a lobster, not to be alone. 
In this country fishmongers have opened shops at all the most frequented 
points of departure—termini only to those who are arriving. There are 
also the so-called “ Trains de Plaisir.”” M. Clairville has described these, 
so M. Pierre Véron lets them pass by. He dwells for a moment, how- 
ever, at the station of Beotia—there are so many of them. It is there 
that you hear such ejaculations as, “I fear it will rain.” ‘No, it is fine 
weather.” “Fine weather! that depends!” “What a machine!” 
*‘ Extraordinary invention!” “I wonder what next.” “ Balloons.” 
“Take care; don’t go too near.” ‘ When shall we arrive at Bicétre ?” 
** After the next shock.” “ What makes the locomotive go?” “ Steam.” 
“ But after the steam?” “ More steam, I tell you.” Then there are the 
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trains from Asniéres, Bougival, Mont Parnasse, and other banqueting, 
dancing, convivial, and coquetting centres. These trains are mainly re- 
markable for the variety of costumes, masculine and feminine. There 
are costumes of canotiers de rigueur, such as can be seen nowhere else, and 
there are bonnets of astounding hues. Conversation is much mixed up 
with singing. As to the former, it is generally limited to critical remarks. 
“Did you see the Rimblots?” “I did, they had a choice repast.” 
“ They should have had a fowl at each cover. Their vanity would then 
have had a more ostentatious triumph.” ‘And how Madame Rimblot 
was dressed!’’ ““ They say she had a million for a dowry.” “ Yes, it is 
a the most stupid who are the most wealthy.” ‘ Thirty sous for 
a fricandeau!” interrupts another, sighing. ‘ Four francs for a dish of 
peas!” adds a fourth. ‘“ When I am in the country,” ejaculates a fifth, 
“T content myself with a salad and hard boiled eggs.” 


* Anais était bien belle, 
Je voudrais mourir prés d’elle,” 


sings asixth. The only passengers who neither talk nor sing are the six 
musicians on their way home. They are fairly annihilated by their pre- 
vious efforts. 

There are the midnight trains, especially devoted to the theatricomaniacs. 
They start for Batignolles, Montmartre, La Villette, La Chapelle, Bercy, 
and Vaugirard, as well as to Saint Germain, Nanterre, and other remote 
and little-known places. They are filled with victims, downcast, ravaged, 
upset, by the terrific dramas at which they have “assisted.’”” The said 
victims are borne along, entirely wrapt up, buried, in the thoughts of the 
supreme tableau—the death of the heroine and the thunder of Jupiter— 
the tinman. Sometimes they go to sleep, and dream that the locomotive 
is carrying off a young girl from her heartbroken parents, that the stoker 
and engineer are engaged in a death-struggle on the tender, a propos of 
the daughter of a duchess of the Faubourg Saint Germain; that both are 
killed, and that the train, left without control, passes Mantes, Rouen, 
Havre, and at length precipitates itself into the ocean. They awaken 
with loud manifestations of a frightful nightmare. The suburban popu- 
lation have a haughty disregard of sanitary precautions, and contribute 
more than any other class of people to the degeneration of the human 
race. 

Then there is the express. This train is mainly devoted to English 
travellers—always in a hurry—to runaway lovers, to runaway debtors, 
and to runaway thieves and swindlers. The routes most preferred lead 
to the frontiers. There is little conversation in these trains, What there 
is, is limited to such exclamations as “ We shall never get there!” ‘“ This 
is an abominable line—might as well be in an omnibus!” ‘ Who is that 
at the door?” ‘‘Oh! the ticket-man!’’ There are also the slaughter- 
trains. To those who have done Helvetia, the Rhine, Belgium, and 
Biaritz, this affords a new and desirable excitement. There are impres- 
sions and sensations to be obtained in a good effective collision, which may 
be sought in vain elsewhere. A man must have a most inveterate spleen 
who cannot find distraction in such a novel course given to his ideas. 
There is nothing common-place in it. Everything is unforeseen, unan- 
ticipated, and it is lemondile to say what will be the end of it. Even 
when all is over, that you are consoling yourself that you have only a 
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broken limb or two, while your neighbour is massacred, you have still an 
amusement in store. An employé arrives pale, breathless, anguished. 
He lifts up his arms in despair. “Mon Dieu!” he exclaims, “ what a 
misfortune! what a catastrophe! all new waggons !” 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. A grand catastrophe benefits 
many parties. The curious crowd to the spot, and the neighbouring 
houses of refreshment benefit by it. The profession hurry to the help, 
and discover new phases of torture and suffering. The authorities visit 
the place, and suggest reforms. The penny-a-liner earns a magnificent 
repast. The illustrated papers rival one another in their artistic repro- 
ductions of the most fearful details. The dead have to be buried, and 
undertakers are as thick as crows. Lastly, the survivors go to law, and 
benefit the gentlemen of the long robe. Your counsel, engaged by your 
solicitor, vindicates your character, extols your worldly position and im- 
portance, and leaves you, although maimed, dislocated, or memberless, 
really gratified with the picture drawn of your great social and pecu- 
niary value. The snilien the other side replies, and alas! the pretty 
edifice crumbles to pieces. Monsieur he declares was nothing, because 
he was everything. Monsieur was without profession, was poor, penni- 
less, aged, diseased, and it was even believed that he was afflicted with 
monomania, for he had offered a bribe to go up ima balloon. Proofs 
could be brought of the fact! Avoid litigation with a railway company, 
as you would with a fire or life insurance company. 

he Parisian traveller is limited in his ambition. The ne plus ultra 
of his aspirations is faithfully depicted in the following life-like sketch— 
by one of themselves—by M. Pierre Véron : 

“On the first opening of spring, Balthazar, the Platonic traveller, 
preludes by intimating to the lady of his thoughts, which lady proves 
that he is not Platonie without exception : ‘ Madame, I am ashamed of 
myself. Paris and its life passed in cafés devour me. The perpetual 
dominoes render me oblivious of my duties. I have not seen anything 
green for upwards of five years. I am not quite sure what colour moss 
is, and what shape has an oak. Madame, we will go and spend a day in 
the country the first fine day.’ 

“ The promised day, the solemn day, after as many put-offs as a melo- 
drama at the Porte Saint Martin, arrives at last. I have told you that 
Balthazar is Parisian. You will not be surprised, then, that he selects a 
Sunday for the perpetration of his campaign excess. 

“ By six m the morning, Balthazar has torn Trinquette—his partner's 
name is Trinquette—from her sweet slumbers. ‘ You must forget, dear 
wife,’ he ventures to state, ‘ that to-day we are going to knock at the 
door of rural idylls?’ The lady is not over-pleased, but she awakes. < It 
is half-past seven. We must make haste, or we shall lose the first train. 
That would be a crime. The country is so beautiful at the aurora. I 
should never forgive myself for sacrificing such a pleasure to the attrac- 
tions of the pillow. Let us go!’ 

“ * Do you know, my love,’ remarks Balthazar, after he has taken a 
few steps in the street, ‘that the morning is singularly cool. The 
caresses of the zephyrs rob me of all my caloric. And thou! Heavens !— 
thou who hast generally the tints of the rose, why thy complexion re- 
sembles more to the leaves of the said flower.’ 
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«¢ Well, I am not surprised, considering that I have not yet broken my 
fast.’ 

««T wonder if there is not a café open yet. Oh yes, here is one— 
saved !” 

“<«Gargon, two grogs hot. And quick, we are in a hurry. Be easy, 
queen of my destinies, the time to swallow them, and we rush to the 
station.’ 

“The grogs are too hot, it is necessary to let them cool a little. 
‘ Now,’ says “Balthazar, after having got over this first stage, ‘what we 
can do best is to reach the nearest cab-stand. The station is too far off 
to get there on foot. Stop a minute; let me think where the nearest 
stand is.’ 

“ «There is one in the Rue Taranne,’ insinuates Madame Trinquette. 

“* Yes, you are right—you are right. Forward—march! Well, the 
Rue Taranne is deserted! no more cabs than on the steeple of Saint 
Denis. Unfortunate occurrence! Well, we cannot remain here on our 
legs. Cabs will certainly come soon, let us resign ourselves to waiting 
for one. In the mean time we will take a chair at this limonnadier’s. Do 
not be afraid, the country claims me, we claim one another mutually. I 
will not let a cab go by, but out of respect for what is night, we must 
have something. Gargon, two Curagoas.’ 

“The Curagoa being declared remarkable, they return to the charge 
three times. The cabs continue to signalise themselves by that absence 
which becomes chronic the day when they are wanted. 

“** Let us be heroic!’ exclaims Balthazar. ‘Let us make use of our 
own feet. One, two!—one, two! I will beat time the whole of the 
way; you will see that it is an infallible means of preventing fatigue.’ 

“*T cannot run, though.’ 

“« My dove, you exaggerate, but the trains are more rigorous than 
anything else. Oh dear me, it is ten minutes to eleven, and the train 
starts at eleven.’ 

“* We shall not get there in time. It is needless to trouble ourselves. 
We must wait now till the twelve o’clock train. We shall be in the 
fields by one. But it is impossible to go on to the afternoon without 
breakfast. The best thing that we can do is to utilise the hour that 
remains. Let us penetrate into that neighbouring restaurant’s in search 
of a breakfast.’ 

“They penetrate. 

*« By the time they get out again it is half-past twelve. Balthazar is 
decidedly in high spirits : 

“*T tell you, that the country is most beautiful under a mid-day sun, 
which gilds it with warm Venetian colours, We shall have a delightful 
day. A good breakfast is a happy beginning. We are close to the 
station. Cataclysm and horror. The profile of my last maitre d’hdtel, 
to whom I owe sixty-seven francs for wax candles, Trinquette, let us 
take refuge in this liquorist’s.’ ; 

“‘ After the forced halt they start again. They traverse, on the strength 
of the fruits and liquors imbibed, a distance of a hundred yards without 


. accidents. Balthazar indulges in conversation regarding trees and mea- 


dows. ‘Trinquette is in high spirits. Suddenly, a hand falls on the 
shoulder of the Platonic traveller : 
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“« Where are you going thus, my doves, without informing your | 


friends? I catch you.’ 

“« What, you, Ernest! Good morning. Why, my best of friends, 
we are going to visit the rural populations—not to call them suburban.’ 

“*Oh, you are going to the country?” 

“ * Precisely so. Good-by.’ 

“ * How so, good-by? Are you in such a hurry ?” 

“ * We are, indeed, in a prodigious hurry.’ 

“ ¢ Well, you won’t refuse a “bock?” It is so hot.’ 

“ <Tt is true that the temperature is rather Senegalian.’ 

“ «You may say so. The glass of Chevalier’s thermometer has melted.’ 

“ ¢ What a disaster! Then I must tolerate your “ bock ;” but I must 
tell you that I shall swallow it in one drink, like an atmospheric tube, and 
away wego. I hold by my rural promenade.’ 

“ «Parbleu! Garcon, a “moss” and a game of “ bezigue.”’ 

“ ¢ Never.’ 

* ¢ What, not for a couple of cigars ?” 

“ ¢ Impossible.’ 

“*You are afraid of losing them?’ This apostrophe overcomes 
Balthazar. By two o’clock they have played five games of ‘ bezigue.’ 

“* Are you coming?’ asks Trinquette. ‘ Immediately; I am losing 
nine francs,’ was the reply. By five o’clock they have played at piquet, 
at billiards, at ‘jacquet,’ at backgammon. ‘Are you coming?” repeats 
Trinquette. ‘One minute more! Iam winning fifteen francs, and it 
ors be acting with a want of consideration. Besides, the country is 
especially beautiful in the evening.’ 

*‘ Everything has an end, even games of piquet, billiards, jacquet, and 
backgammon. It is striking six when Balthazar, lightened of a louis, 
leaves the café. His friend, like a considerate fellow on his side, offers 
to stand dinner. 

“* And our excursion in the country? ventures Trinquette. ‘ You 
are right. Oh! the country, I adore it; do not tempt me,’ exclaims 
Balthazar. ‘I will give you your revenge after dinner.’ ‘ Useless. 
Come, Trinquette, we shall enjoy a superb moonlight. But what is 
that? As I live, a drop of water!’ ‘It is going to rain,’ observes the 
friend; ‘ you see you cannot go just now. Come and dine.’ ‘On con- 
dition that, the dessert over, you let us take the train.’ ‘I promise it.’ 
The dessert is not concluded till half-past eleven in the evening. ‘It is 
abominable !’ exclaims Trinquette, whose equanimity is disturbed by an 
indigestible lobster salad. ‘You promised to take me to the country. 
And it is now near midnight. It was worth while waking me at dawn.’ 
*‘ My sultana, the country is especially beautiful by night. I owe you 
an indemnification. Let us take a carriage and have a drive in the 
** Bois.” It is always green there.’ ‘ Let us go, then.’ 

“ But as they enter the Champs Elysées they perceive a café still open. 

*** Coachman, stop!’ shouts Balthazar. ‘I am dying with thirst. I 
will swallow a “ bischoff”’ in five seconds.’ 

“ At one o’clock in the morning the garcon claims the intervention of 
certain sergents de ville to get rid of a couple of obstinate customers. It 


is Balthazar, who is concluding his trip to the country in company with 
his beloved Trinquette.”’ 
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LIFE, ITS NATURE AND PHENOMENA.* 


Tuts work contains no inconsiderable stock of materials for thinking, 
and, upon that account, not reckoning its connexion with natural history, 
and certain ideas which, if ingenious, will by some be thought too coal. 
dently assumed, cannot fail to attract the attention of those curious and 
right-minded readers who have a true sense of the value of similar pro- 
ductions, however speculative in their nature. Of such there is, perhaps, 
but a limited number compared to that of readers for mere amusement. 
Accordingly we find works of an inferior class multiplied without end, 
though guiltless of administering wholesome food to the mind. Destitute 
of nature, simplicity, and coherence, and often with an utter defiance of 
consistency, the improbable in action is served up, and sometimes even 
the impossible, for the purpose of what in vulgar phraseology is called 
“sensation,” or that dehance of fact, and violation of the plainest truth, 
which startle from their ee and gratify from improbability. 
In addition, the law of morality is often set at nought to create a false 
pathos for vicious character. Even pantaloon and ghost are blended in 
the same character, or something analogous in pultuiilietion if the medley 
can be worked up to startle, not the sense, but the vulgar passion and 
low taste of the reader. The slang of wretches of the vilest class, and the 
most vicious and exaggerated descriptions of their villanies, are now 
commanding attractions of the multitudinous readers. 

It is therefore without reluctance that we turn from works little com- 
plimentary to the advance of the age in other matters, and refer to a 
volume in which speculative points furnish matter of lawful expatiation 
for those “thoughts which wander through eternity.” There may be 
some points here to which we cannot give assent, and the question ma 
sometimes be begged, but we should be unjust in the highest degree if 
we did not admit that we have before us much matter for serious. re- 
flection, considerable information, and numerous ideas, which, if novel, 
will the better exercise the faculties in the examination. Many of the 
imaginative hints will lead the mind towards a scrutiny of topics, which, 
if not direct subjects of discussion nor of imperious moment, will be found 
agreeable to that minority which is accustomed to think. 

This work has a twofold tendency relative to vitality, and to those 
emotional and intellectual states which constitute the essence of our ex- 
istence. ‘Too much stress, perhaps, is laid upon the principle advocated 
compared to the evidence afforded in its support. The term “ spiritual,” 
used here with propriety, must not be confounded with reference to those 
efforts which are sedulously making, we regret to say, to degrade even 
the deplorable superstitions of our forefathers about haunted houses, 
spectres, lemures, and ghosts. We find such fancies attempted to be re- 
stored in the teeth of the enlightened advance of the human mind, Even 
the poetry of such fancies in former days is discarded, and the illusion 
is lowered by a transference to tables and three-legged stools, now on @ 
sudden become vocal and prophetical, not in “ a tongues,” like 
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those of the crazy Scotchman, Irving, but in plain demon English, in 
rappings and cabalistical gabblings about the present or future, the 
oracular insubstantialities, preferring mahogany to deal, perhaps for im- 
proving the euphony of the monosyllabic language, in which the messages 
from the unearthly illuminati are conveyed to a credulous and tremulous 
auditory already under a cold shiver. 

We admit that we owe imnumerable benefits to the suggestions of 
imagination ; those ideas of things to be realised, which are the first 
shadowy outlines in the soul of what become tangible realities. We give 
too little credit as a prompter to that extraordinary faculty, solely the 
property of the mind, the originator of all those conveniences which are 
useful, without being palpable to the senses, until ripened by mechanical 
aid. Hence it as a most distinguished mark of intellectual existence in 
its higher order. It no doubt conjured up the seven devils that Cardan 
saw in Greek apparel, and the demon with which Tasso used to converse 
under his mental indisposition. 

The author first treats of the general idea of life, its universality of 
presence by which all things are said to subsist, then of its source, re- 
marking our ignorance in that regard. He notices the varieties of life and 
the faulty definitions of it. The best of these, namely, “the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations, was a very unsatis- 
factory definition indeed.’’ What we want to know is the power which, 
under the great First Cause, maintams that continuous adjustment of the 
relations which constitute life organic and inorganic, the latter ceasing its 
vitality for the most part as soon as it is formed, that of organie life in- 
creasing after it is fully formed for a term more or less considerable. 
Sach topics necessarily lead to things analogous, and to conjectures drawn 
from circumstances more or jess weighty in connexion with them, as, for 
example, those contributing to organic subsistence, as light, food, air, 
heat, electricity, and the ke, not as connected with animal life alone, 
bit as well with vegetable vitality. Some of the examples in proof here 
are exceedingly curious, and interesting to those who are strangers to the 
study. Life, too, is considered under the heads of vital stimuli, food, and 
atmosphere. This, farther on, very naturally leads to the “ great com- 

nsating law”? of renewal, after noticing the causes and nature of death. 
ae of electricity, the author observes, in regard to the maintenance 
of life : 

“‘ There cannot be a doubt that it performs a part fully as energetic as 
either heat or light, and this whether we take animals or plants. As 
regards the former, its peculiar relation appears to he with ‘ nerve-force.’ 
‘ Nerve-force’ is excitable by electricity.” We presume the writer means 
the power of the nerves; this compound word is too Germanic for our 
taste. “Electricity may be produced by the exercise of ‘nerve-force,’ as 
exemplified in those remarkable creatures, the Torpedo and Gymnotus.” 
Thus, after alluding to the genial effect of the electric action upon the 
human frame, we find that proofs have been adduced that “light, heat, 
and electricity are only one, variously set forth, and mutually convertible. 
This great doctrine, known as that of the ‘correlation of the physical 
forces,’ provides, in the estimation of some, a solution of the great pro- 
blem of organic life.” 

How this is supposed to be effected, we cannot enter upon for want of 
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space. The present volume is very closely printed in above four hundred 
pages. We can only give an inadequate idea of a small portion of its 
interesting contents, embracing as it does such a mass of matter for the 
consideration of its readers, at the same time that much of it is destitute 
of proof, although ingenious and entertaining to readers of reflection, and 
therefore most interesting to those who love to expatiate on imaginative 
suggestions. 

In connexion with this part of his subject, the author is careful to 
separate the natural heat and vital energy from any connexion with the 
more mysterious sentient principle of which the body is but the vehicle 
in man, and the cause of his animal “ life’’ or existence, sustained by food. 
In this, he makes out hunger and love to be the great ministers of the 
world. How true, under one of these heads, is his observation that it is 
dificult for “a famished man to believe that there is a father in heaven, 
till he feels that he has brothers on earth. If there be one farce more 
wretched than another, it is the building a ‘ ragged church,’ and holding 
‘special religious services’ as the ‘first’ thing indispensable to betterin 
the condition of the poor.” The author alludes to some details on the 
subject, generated by reference to a work, by R. B. Howard, M.D., pub- 
lished in 1839. We must here refer to the author for the proofs of his 
position regarding hunger and love, which will, no doubt, be found to the 
full as craving as he makes them out, and therefore as imperious in those 
demands for satisfaction as the experience of others will testify to those 
who doubt. 

We have, next, “ the atmosphere in relation to life,” which is in accord 
with Franklin’s doctrine of air-bathing. Our author deems air “ the 
great ‘ physician’ of the world,” but does not explain directly whether he 
means the ‘ cure-or-kill” effect of the practician, the relief by restoration 
or death, which belong to the practice of the “ conjectural art.”” We 
imagine, from our atmospherical experience, that the author inclines to 
the vulgar meaning—that sanitary effect, such as, in the freshness of 
youth long past, we felt on a mountain height, when we thought our- 
selves relieved of full half our weight of fleshly integument, and that we 
could, by getting rid of a few ounces more, soar to the empyrean. To be 
au “animal” signifies a “ breather,” it seems ; and this cannot be denied. 
Jupiter stands for Zeis, a personification of air; {aw, to live, which came 
from dew, to breathe, and the prefix ¢4. However, we do not put much 
stress upon these derivations, but cordially assent to our author’s re- 
marks on the relation of the atmosphere to animal life, as well as to 
motion. Most truly also do we assent to his remarks upon death, as con- 
nected with Adam, at least so far as that it contradicts, while it accounts 
in a certain way for the vulgar idea regarding it. A thing often requires 
a miracle upon a miracle to sustain it, for the vulgar have no notion of a 
creed without miracles—the more extraordinary the more welcome, if the 
Hindoo faith go for anything. For this we must refer to the work itself, 
lest we do it an injustice, because we have not space to quote to the extent 
we could desire, either pro or con., as regards our idea of certain portions 
of it. Our author’s next chapter touches on the various diseases that 
shorten inorganised vitality, such as relate to trees and plants. Yews, it 
seems, will live 3000 years; cedars, 2000; and oaks, 1500. Among 
organised beings, the elephant appears to live longest, or about a hundred 
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and fifty years. Birds, reptiles, and insects follow ; and lastly man, whose 
lease is fixed at a century, though Haller collected a thousand instances 
of individuals aged from 100 to 110; sixty, from 110 to 120; twenty- 
nine, from 120 to 130; fifteen, from 130 to 140; six, from 140 to 150; 
and one, to 169. 

The author now enters upon a consideration of the grounds of the 
various “ leases of life,’ and upon what he calls the spiritual basis of 
nature. 

This chapter treats upon subjects much more conjectural than were 
before handled. The title runs, “ Grounds upon the various lease of life, 
and the spiritual basis of nature.” If in the preceding part of his work 
he deals principally with realities, the author now falls into the expression 
of much which is conjectural, and here and there fanciful ; but every where 
worthy of the reader’s fair consideration, however his conclusions may 
differ from those of the author. We cannot always deal with fact. We 
must permit imagination to have its turn of play, so that as with waste 
thrown up out of a precious mine, we find here and there overlooked 
among it lumps of rich ore, so in the erratic and vast region of imagina- 
tion we come upon scattered truths, which collected together compose a 
mental wealth, by which society is enriched. We are thus enabled to 
extend our previous acquirements in that knowledge which refining man 
farther advances him more towards that unknown consummation, before 
which dwells a haze impenetrable to mortal vision. It is in the effort to 
penetrate this obscurity, aud disclose what is concealed behind it, that the 
author abandons reality for conjecture, giving the latter that kind of con- 
firmation which has no proof of its validity but the credit given to it by 
its expounder. 

The author informs us that the reason of the diversity in the duration 
of life, considered apart from those grounds which are physiological, 
are comprised under the laws of “ Correspondence”’ and “ Use.” Such 
is his system of belief. The first unfolds the relation of the material to 
the spiritual world, showing the primary causes of visible nature ; and 
the second, or Use, the particular ends for which the various objects of 
creation have been designed, and the necessity of them. Then comes the 
condition of “ Form,” emanating from one of these laws, under which head 
are ranked, not only the configuration of things, but all which establishes 
identity, as size, organisation, and vital economy; on which last ulti- 
mately depends the duration of life. Things must be traced to their be- 
ginnings. Every cause must have its chain of effects. All this, it must 
be observed, is pure conjecture in connexion with nou-existent intangible 
things, in regard to which, without demonstration, a negative, it may be 

leaded, is a sufficient replication from those who do not think. Having 
the heads of “ Correspondence,” “ Use,” and “ Form,” the author pro- 
ceeds to explain his meaning in the adoption of those terms; and here 
the more speculative part of his work may be said to begin. That, in 
fact, which requires something more than the word credo, to sustain his 


.theory. Many who reflect will demand proof, and the want of it destroys 


the most pretentious advances, seeing what is advanced, if correct, is in 
the teeth of universal experience, and being based upon imagination, will 
not have that fair scrutiny to which it is entitled. “‘ Correspondence” is, 
in the author’s opinion, the science of the relation of the two worlds; in 
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other words, the guide to the objects and phenomena of the “ material,” 
and to the typical forms of the “ spiritual ;” in fact, the key to all human 
knowledge. The adoption of a theory, put forth under the present form, 
is not likely to be received, because so much which it di must be 
taken for granted, or not taken at all. The world wants proofs, in order 
to give assent to similar doctrines. It is true we cannot take for proved 
those imagirative creations which the more vivid fancies of the age may 
put forth as realities, and here it is that we must pause in yielding our 
assent to many things which can be at best only conjecture, however 
ingeniously wrought out and however agreeable in theory. It is not 
possible here to do that justice to the author's system which it merits, for 
it would require much space to give even an outline of what rests so much 
upon the ideal in almost all its relations. We observe, too, that the author 
is one of those who, we presume, must credit some of the doctrines of 
Swedenborg, with his two worlds, the natural and the spiritual, on which, 
or something similar, some might think the basis of the present work is 
placed. Swedenborg was a very ingenious and clever mechanic and 
mineralogist, a good man, naturally of a vivacious temperament, until in 
his advancing age he became possessed with the notion that he had been 
called by the Lord, under a personal appearance, imparting to him a 
sight of the spiritual world, and enabling him to converse with super- 
natural beings and angels, a privilege continued to himself. This was 
evidently monomania. 

From that time to his death he forsook his scientific studies, and pub- 
lished works partaking in general of the predominant idea. His fol- 
lowers, called ‘* New Jerusalemists,” have since constituted a small sect, 
by no means deficient in zeal in support of his ideas, and what he called 
‘the new and perpetual church,” of which he was the founder. He fur- 
nished a remarkable example of the fact that, to quote a distinguished 
author, “ when the imagination once gets astride of the senses, there is 
nothing which a man may not bring himself to persuade other people to 
believe.” This we state par parenthesis only, because Mr. Grindon has 
quoted from Swedenborg, and that there is a similarity in some of his 
views to those of the distinguished Swede; not that this circumstance 
creates any prejudice in our remarks upon his pages, but because the 
similarity is a fact, and there is evidence beyond his own quotation that 
he exhibits in his scheme that he has considered the labours of that erratic 
intellect. 

Under the head of “ Correspondence,” the author classes that sympathy 
which the soul holds with natural objects, and which every thinking man 
must perceive. These being felt are really within man, for all natural 
objects exist “‘ because” of man. ‘The author truly says: 

“When we admire nature, when we love it, it is virtually admiration 
of the spiritual and immortal, and this is why the love of nature is so 
powerful a help towards loving God. Hence, also, the concurrence of 
science and metaphysics, which are concerned with things essentially the 
same, only presented under different aspects and conditions. So intimate 
is the correspondence between the body of man and the faculties of the 
soul, that Klencke has built upon it an entire system of organic psycho- 
logy, incited perhaps by the hint of Lord Bacon, when he says that ‘ with 

all this knowledge of the concordances between the mind and the body, 
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that part of the = gr is most necessary which considereth of the seats 
and domiciles which the several faculties do take and Tie 
concord, or correspondence between nature and the human aa is no new 
discovery, says the present author. The mind is in unity with the 
spiritual essence of the world. How the author works out his “ Corre- 
ndence” must be seen im his own pages, which are well worthy of 
sal, if only, as before observed, for supplyimg materials for speculative 
thoughts, besides which, in the course of the advocacy of his principles, 
he details many facts in natural history which, though cited to strengthen 
his own views, are, as articles of pleasing information, even under the 
mode in which they are put or applied, most worthy of attention. 
Regarding the author's law of “ Use,” which he styles the second grand 
cause of the diversity in the lease of life, so vast in itself, no definition of 
it will answer that can come into a reasonable compass. It suffices that 
all uses are said to be answerable to the welfare of the existing organisms, 
to the instruction and delight of man, and to the glory of God. Each 
of these three heads is then worked out or explained. The diseoveries 
of geology are touched upon, and all is applied to the support of the 
author’s theories. 
The spiritual expression of life, nature, and the seat of the soul, form 


_ the head of the next chapter. In that which follows we find “ soul, spirit, 


ghost,” disserted upon, the body being their appendage. We have never 
observed the author’s distinction between ¢w7 and gvy7 as the recipient. 
As to the difference between “ ghost” and “ spirit,” in English, the words 
are identical in meaning, though the former is often ludicrously applied, 
and not understood. Holy Spirit should always be substituted when used 
in a religious sense. We have a chapter on the “ True idea of youth and 
age,” well worthy of perusal. The sixteenth chapter treats of the in- 
tellectual faculties in relation to life. It concludes with the remark, ‘“* We 
often hear of fine boys. The finest of all boys is the fine old boy, he 
who has obeyed the poet’s great command, ‘keep true to the dream of 
your youth.” The religious element of life is next considered, in which 
the author truly remarks that “religion is to ‘live’ a doctrine, not 
simply to ‘believe’ in one.” The author sometimes names obscure 
writers both of the past and present; where the quotation is given all is 
well, but it is not so with readers who must plead the misfortune of their 
ignorance in such readings. By-the-by, why does he not print Goethe, 
or Gothe, not Goéthe, as he quotes German? not that it is of much 
moment. Regarding religion, he truly observes, “ Religion does not 
consist in for ever busying oneself with religious ideas, in season and out 
of season; but in letting our knowledge of what is right, colour and 
‘ensoul’ whatever we do. Unhappily, in many minds, religion has been 
made to consist too much in the performance of certain ceremonies, 
acknowledging God at stated hours, speaking on given subjects in a 
certain way; to be, in a word, not what in its purity it really is—a 
temper, but a pursuit. The consequence is, that, to a great extent, it is 
shut up in the church at the close of the service, and left there until 
the Sunday comes round again.” 

The eighteenth chapter considers that Life is realised by activity, action 
being the law of happiness. Here we have remarks on the ministration 
of angels. In another chapter Death is treated in relation to the spiritual 
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life. Some of the author's ideas are paradoxical. The twentieth chapter 


is entitled ‘ Rejuveniscence.” Nature is Life, subject to particular pre- 
sentations. Death is but the development of a new life, often the ad- 
vancement of the old. Thus, the changes the earth has undergone, laid 
open by geology, and which may again occur, are but successive suites 
of animals and plants, enduring for ages, to be superseded by others, 
perhaps for a long succession of time. Thus the world may be considered, 
as far as certain of its forms go, to be in a continued state of progres- 
sion. Perhaps this sentiment is carried a little too far in some of its 
applications. Health and Disease, Miracles, the Resurrection, Mortality 
and Immortality, Dreams, Analogies of Nature, the Law of Prefiguration, 
&c., Instinct and Reason, Summary, Inspiration, and Life Epitomised in 
Genius, are some of the heads treated upon. 

We have not space to comment on these, still less to mark out those 
points to the reader which appear to us not sustainable, as well as to 
show those which we deem to be sound. We are the less concerned on 
this head, because it must be clear both to the author and his readers that 
it would be impossible in a limited space to examine and detail all those 

ints in which we agree or disagree with the author, who is evidently 
one that has thought very deeply in building up his system—if that term 
may be used in relation to his labours. It suffices that he has, in ex- 
pressing his views, brought out collateral lights, in many instances, upon 
those points in which there can be little difference between thinking men. 
He has shown the connexion of natural history with his subjeet, and 
made use of its phenomena for illustration. It may be said that we have 
not done justice, but the nature of our notice of the work must be con- 
sidered more as a mere “ notice” than a judgment in relation toit. The 
work has been much read, for the present is the third edition. We rejoice 
that such is the fact, beeause it shows—the merit or the reverse of the 
author’s ideas out of the question—that there are readers enough left, 
who, turning their vision aside from the huge mass of trivial matter that 
at present clogs the press, can enter with zest into the consideration of 
those themes which the boundless field of speculative thought presents to 
well-regulated minds, whether such thoughts partake most of the vapoury 
images that “come like shadows” and “so depart,’’ or gradually as- 
—s a substantial shape, are in the end received as new and worthy 
truths. 

To say that the presentation to the world of the fruits of pure imagi- 
nation, and airy theories which may result from their admission by a 
portion of the community, is an evil because it may be adverse to current 
notions or established feelings and habits, is to bar all mental advanee. 
The world moves, and things in it must move in aceordance. The con- 
sideration of novelties which present themselves to the mind, if they are 
proved valid and equal in that respect to those which are generally re- 
ceived, have a right to occupy a similar position, and must rank accord- 
ingly. Their validity is the main point to be considered by readers. 
Even under the head of amusement, the examination of a work, novel in 
theory and the employment of the mind in such a pursuit, is a far more 
worthy thing than the perusal of those works which, without truth, sim- 
plicity, or erudition, and those of France more particularly, without 
morality, occupy precious time as if they were valuable treasures to our 
fleeting humanity. 
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We confess that there is something pleasing, could they but be proved 
true, in several of the ideas detailed in this work. That death should be 
but a rejuveniscence is a pleasing notion, flattering human vanity, but 
with a rejuveniscence, without a consciousness of the past as a guide to 
improvement, it would be of no moment to us. That geological succes- 
sions are similar as regards the past, and simple advances towards the state 
in which the earth became adapted for the reception of man, has been ad- 
mitted, and that the renewals of all things will continue for an unknown 
period of time, the death of organic and inorganic substances or matters 
at one time being no more than a herald to a further advance at hand, 
these are agreeable speculations as affects matter. Their due considera- 
tion is a task to which the author’s ingenuity and labour, his zeal in the 

romulgation of his sentiments, and freedom from all gloom of his views 
in respect to the future, eminently entitle him. Every writer has a just 
claim to the public attention, more especially when the nature of his 
subject is ied interesting. There has been no stint of thought in Mr. 
Grindon’s work. Its interest is great. As he grounds most of his opinions 
upon what is consonant with Holy Writ, he may be read and studied by 
every denomination of Christians, except those ae believe their own creed 
infallible, and that any change in views, religious or political, that has 
been once settled by habit is a sort of bold treason. The present work 
has been, and will be, read extensively. We have said we do not agree 
with some things it puts forth, but it merits that consideration which to 
all such works is a duty, or more, at least, than a mere gratification of 
curiosity. It is a source of knowledge to a certain extent, even where 
there is a dissent from principles, most of which it is but justice to state 
are not presented here ex cathedrd, but are fairly left to the reader’s own 
consideration, after being put in a mode that leaves no doubt of the 
writer's earnestness. The misfortune is that too little is proved; but such 
is the case with all that is speculative and pleasant, calculated to cheer 
that view of human nature which we are apt to regard, perhaps, as too 
sombre, with the best colouring we can put upon it. If the work made 
clear the hopes it does but excite, it would be, indeed, a treasure in the 
way of discovering a medicine for the unequivocal suffering of our common 
nature, and that of far more efficacy than those hopes which some are apt 
to cherish on their own vagueness. Demonstrative deficiency is, we stll 
fear, not to be removed by the illusions of the imagination alone, how- 
ever brilliant and cheering their aspect; yet we must not abandon the 
poetry of our existence to substitute cold reality without the latter be of 
weighty concernment, and no less clear than imperious as regards our more 
important interests. All that is not plain to the organs of sense must be . 
Ee and nurtured in the imagination before it is received as an esta- 

lished truth. 


Cyrus Reppinc. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. ' 


A LIFE ROMANCE, 
By tHe AuTHOR oF “ GRANVILLE DE ViGNe,” &c. 


Part THE SEVENTH. 
I. 


THE ASHES IN THE LAMP. 


THERE was no moment when Lady Vavasour was so resistless as en 
negligée in her own dressing-room. With half the pearls and diamonds 
of her regalia glittering on her in the presence-chamber of St. James’s 
or the Tuileries, though perhaps more dazzling, she was less dangerous 
than reclining among her cushions like the odalisque of a harem, with 
the light softly shaded and the air scented with attar of roses, with 
her shower of hair unloosed, and the folds of some texture, white as snow, 
or delicate in colouring as the blush on the opal, half enshrouding, half 
unveiling her, as the sea-foam the goddess. She was so lovely, then, at 
midnight or morning! and it was a privacy wherein so few saw her, while 
of even those few, each believed himself the only one! 

Strathmore looked at her where she lay, with her feet softly sheathed 
in pearl-broidered slippers, and a slight smile of amused reverie just 
apt her lips. He adored her beauty now as madly as at first, and 

is eyes dwell on it unsated ; indeed, with a fiercer and fonder delight, 
because it had been long his own. It was the morning after Hernani, 
aud he thought of the hint that had been thrown out to him the night 
before, with disdainful ridicule, and bitter scorn of the man who had 
employed such methods to implant the lie he had not even dared repeat. 
Long ago at White Ladies he had suspected where the root of Erroll’s 
bitterness upon her lay; in the last few weeks at Auteuil his suspicion had 
strengthened into certainty, and this morning, as he felt her hand wander 
over his brow where he lay at her feet, he repented that he had allowed 
the memory of any friendship to stay him, and that he had not washed 
out with fitter punishment the coward envy that had sought to revenge 
itself on him by the suggestion of a hideous suspicion. bgp all better 
things are swept away betwixt men, when once the face of a woman 
has come between them! 
‘ ‘* What are you thinking of, caro?” she asked him, softly touching his 

air. 

In her husband’s house they were as secure from intrusion as though 
they had been alone in Naxos or Cyprus. Celeste was always without 
en sentinelle on such occasions, and even that precaution was needless, 

: was thinking—how many would make you faithless to me if they 
could.” 

“What a wide field for speculation—there are hundreds! Well, if 
they succeeded, I should not expect you to-complain.” 

“Hush! Do not jest about that.” 
“Why not?” she laughed. ‘Love wisely taken is a jest, you know. 
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You would have no right to complain, Cecil. One may be queen of all 
the world, but not sovereign of Oneself; and our hearts are like Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ blow-balls,’ now here, now there, wherever the winds of chance 
and caprice like to float them. Indeed, I should expect you to take your 


= with the most tranquil grace. Come! what would you do if I 
said | 


loved you no longer ?” 

The question was asked with that mocking malice which was part and 
ope of her nature; this delicate, youthful creature loved to torture! 
is er eyes looked up into hers with the jealous love of Othello. 

“Do! God knows! Take your life or my own—or both !” 

The answer was not wholly a jest, too deep a meaning lay in the look 
he fastened on her and the unconscious vibration of his voice ; and, for 
once, she felt a vague terror at the force of the love she had delighted to 
excite and feed, till it lost ajl reason in its madness; for once she felt that 
she had roused what she could not so easily allay, and that the weakness 
she triumphed and tyrannised over, was a strength which might one day 
menace her, when no words of hers would be able to soothe it away. For 
the moment she feared the work of her own will, the next she gloried in 
her power, and laughed, her white fingers caressingly wandering among 
the dark chesnut waves of his hair. 

“ What a horrible answer, Cecil! One would think we were in the 
Cinque Cento! You swift, silent Strathmores have much more of the 
Ttalian in you than of the English nature. You ought to be a Colonna 
or a Malatesta, with the steel in your sleeve, and the poison in your ring. 
What! has one love become so necessary to you, that life would be 
unbearable without it? Oh, Lucifer, Son of Morning, how art thou 
fallen !”’ 

“ But my fall has opened heaven to me, not exiled me from it,” smiled 
Strathmore, as he lay at her feet. ‘‘ Why do you wonder at my answer? 
Love has turned to crime in its agony more than once since the world 
began.” 

“ Perhaps—but not in ower world je 

“© Where passion enters all worlds have the same law! You have made 
me learn the same madness as an Israelite learnt from Mariamne a thou- 
sand years ago, as twice a thousand a Spartan learnt from Cleonice.” 

“Who both taught it to be slain by it! What an ominous souvenir! 
You would not slay me, Cecil ?” And the loosened tresses swept against 
his brow, and her eyes looked laughingly yet lovingly into bis. 

“ Almost I could, rather than other eyes should feast on you. Ah, 
Marion! when men love as I love, they loathe the very daylight to look 
on what they idolise.”’ 

“ Tu es fou,” she interrupted him, but the words were spoken so 
softly that they were themselves a caress. “It is a madness, Cecil! 
But why, I wonder, are men who love us as you do, imperiously, avari- 
ciously, jealously, and would hate us as pitilessly, always most dear to 
women? Why? It is very béte.” 

“Why ? Because you know no love, worth the name, ever yet bore 
the shadow of a share in what it loved; because you delight to feel your- 
selves the mistresses of a man’s life, and taste your power to give him 
misery or rapture, to yield him a god's delight, or cast him out to worse 
torture than the cursed! To learm how men can love, women must be 


loved as I love you.” 
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“ Ah, my cold, proud Strathmore, what lava flames lay beneath the 
ice !” she murmured, while the smile still hovered on her lips. “ You 
did not know your own nature till I loved you !” 

As she stooped towards him, her caress lingering on his brow, the 
forward movement dislodged a note which lay among the laces, silks, and 
Eastern stuffs piled on her luxurious couch, so that it fell, with its super- 
scription upward, upon Strathmore’s arm. He took it up to throw it 
towards a table which stood near, attaching no import to it, but Lady 
Vavasour with a quick movement interposed her hand, and as he gave it 
to her he caught sight of the handwriting. Coupled with the memories 
of the night that was just passed, it struck on Strathmore with a keener 
suspicion. 

“You correspond with Erroll ?” he said, quickly, keeping the note in 
his hand. 

“T invite him to dinner, and he answers me,” she said, carelessly, 
with a little half-suppressed yawn ; “and I do it pretty often, since he is 
so adored a friend of yours.” 

“Is this a dinner acceptation ?” 

“‘ No, a refusal. I fancy Milly Mostyn said something about his going 
back to England.” 

She had moved her hand again as if to receive the note, but had 
checked herself, and lay with her head resting on her arm, with negligent 
grace, and her lashes drooping languidly. Nothing could be more easily 
indifferent than her manner, but as his eyes fastened on her, a faint colour 
deepened the sea-shell bloom on her cheeks, and Strathmore noted it 
with the swift Moor-like jealousy that always runs in leash with such a 
love as his. On his impulse he would have wrenched the envelope open ; 
honour and courtesy compelled him to restrain himself, but he did not 
give up the note. 

Will you permit me to read this? I have my reasons,” he asked 
her. He believed she might resent, but could not refuse him. 

66 No 1” 

The single prohibition was uttered with disdainful nonchalance and 
haughty sovereignty ; the superb and graceful indignation of a proud 
woman subjected to a doubt that is insult. 

“No? Why not? You claim your right to my confidence, I claim 
my title to yours.” 

She raised herself upon her arm from her cushions, with questioning 
wonder in her eyes, and a smile of scorn upon her lips—she, Marion 
Vavasour, to be arraigned in judgment by a lover who was as wax in her 
hands, and whom she could have bent to any sin, or avy folly, at her 
word! She to be doubted, questioned, opposed! 

“ Confidence !” she re-echoed, with a scornful curl on her lovely lips, 
and an angry light in her eyes, very new to them, for Marion Vavasour 
was by nature of a sunny, insouciant temper, rarely troubled by irritation 
or bitterness. ‘ What confidence can be needed in such a trifle? You 
have lost your senses, Cecil, I think. Certainly, since you presume to 
disbelieve my word, I shall not allow you to insult me by verifying it.” 

“It is not I who have lost my senses but you your memory, Marion,” 
said Strathmore, the black jealousy in him leaping into sudden life. 
“ Discourteous or not, I must doubt either your word or your recollec- 
tion. This is a strangely lengthy ‘ dinner refusal.’” 
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The letter, which had half fallen from its envelope, was of four pages, 
closely covered with many lines. For an instant her colour deepened and 
then died out, leaving her cheek pale, her eyes sank beneath his, and her 
fluent tongue was silent. Strathmore rose to his feet, grasping the 
letter in his hand, a hideous suspicion coiling round him, and the jealous 
love in him working up in silence. 

“ Since you must be in error as regards its meaning, Lady Vavasour, 


tw) 
do you now permit me to read this mere ‘ dinner refusal ?’ ” 


“No!” 

And as the single word was launched from her lips in haughty denial, 
with the swift movement peculiar to her she raised herself from her pile 
of cushions, caught the note in her hand, twisting it by a rapid action 
from his hold, and held it to a spirit-lamp, that was burning liquid per- 
fume on the table, which stood, with her coffee, at her elbow. ‘I'he flame 
caught, it flared alight, and shrivelling in a second, the note fell, 2 harm- 
less heap of light grey ashes, into the jasper saucer of the lamp, its 
words destroyed, its secret safe. Then she laughed softly and amusedly 
at her own success—her mood changing like a child’s. 

“Amigo mio,” she said, gaily, “‘never oppose a woman—she will 
always outwit you! While you have but one mode of Menace, we have 
a thousand resources of Finesse !”’ 

Lady Vavasour was laughing, tranquil, at her ease again, now that the 
note was floating among the liquid perfume in ashes which could tell no 
tales. Done in one moment, ere he could arrest her hand or avert the 
flame, the action literally for that moment confounded Strathmore, and 
struck him dumb; the next, the abhorred suspicion seemed written in 
letters of flame before his eyes. His love, though an utter slavery in its 
bondage, was imperious in its dark and bitter jealousy ; the blood rushed 
over his forehead, and his teeth clenched hard, as he saw the ashes fall 
into the essence, and heard her low, soft laugh of triumph. 

“That letter holds a secret so dear that you destroy it! So be it, 
then! I will wrench it out of the man who shares it!” 

He moved to leave her presence, but, before he could escape her, she 
raised herself from her couch, and laid her hand on his arm—the hand 
that could hold him closely as a chain of iron : 

“Cecil, you must be mad! Wait and listen to me.” 

Every word of her voice he was used to obey as though he had no law 
save her will; but the very weakness of the love she had triumphed over, 
made its ferocity when crossed with the looming shadow of the slightest 
rivalry ; now he threw her hand off him. 

“ Listen !—you have palmed one falsehood off on me already, why 
wait for another? Your own secrets you must keep as you will, but the 
man who shares them shall answer to me is 

* You are mad, Cecil !” cried Marion Vavasour again, her eyes light- 
ing with pretty contemptuous anger, as of a spoiled beauty crossed in her 
will, while the slender hand closed still on his arm with a movement that, 
slight as it was, might betray anxiety. ‘I forbid you to do any such 
thing! My name disputed over, as over some dancer’s, or rosiére’s! I 
forbid it—I will not have it !” 

“Let me go!”’ said Strathmore, so rife with passion that he scarce 
knew or heeded what he said. “ Let me go! You have lied to me, and 
I will know what made the need of a lie. You burnt the letter, lest 1 
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should even see one word; I have a right to know what those words 
were which must have been faithlessness to me; I cannot grind it from 
you by force—I will seek it where I can, and, by God! if ad 

The words broke asunder unuttered; he could not put into plain 
speech the hideous thought which he would have disbelieved, in the teeth 
of all evidence on earth or heaven, save her own witness against her. 
His strength went down under the torture of the mere doubt that she 
could be faithless to him, and the oath died away on his lips, which were 
blanched as death; his love swept aside all beyond itself; to Aer he had 
no pride, and he threw himself beside her, twining in his hands her 
loosened hair, and scorching her brow with his breath. 

“T am mad, if you will! My God! have pity on me. I never 
stooped to any living thing—I stoop to you! Give a thought to an- 
other you shall not—you cannot! For the love of Heaven, tell me 
what it is you hide ?” 

“No!” 

And she thought with all a woman’s glad idolatry of power how 
utterly this man loved her ! 

“Do not trifle with me,” muttered Strathmore, incoherently twisting 
round his hands, in his delirious suffering, the golden meshes of her hair, 
as though with that frail bond to knit her to him through life and death. 
“Tell me the truth—the truth!—or I will wrench it from the coward 
who has robbed me. No man should thieve even a glance of yours, and 
live . 

The words were muttered in his throat, fierce in their menace, yet 
imploring in their pain; his very life—more than his life !—hung on 
this woman’s love. She saw he was no longer to be played with; she 
saw that every syllable he said would be wrought out; she saw that here 
—with his jealous passions loosed—he was no more her slave, but had 
become her master, and Marion Vavasour shrank from his grasp and 
from his gaze;—she feared the strength of what she had invoked. 

But she was a woman who knew well how to deal with the men she 
ruled. Her hand gently touched his brow, and she stooped towards him 
with a pitying, tender smile : 

* Ah, Cecil! can you not trust me even in so little? Sceptic! you 
are unjust and cruel; I but burnt that letter to-spare you pain !” 

‘To spare me pain! Quick !—tell me all—all !”’ 

“No,” she whispered, bending till her wooing lips kissed his brow ; 
“let it pass. You know I love you—love but you! Let it pass, my 
dearest !”’ 

“Never! Tell me—at once—or I seek him this moment !” 

She stooped lower still, while her fragrant breath was warm on his 
cheek, and her whisper stole on his ear : 

“ Then—then (let it stir no words between you, Cecil, for my sake!) 
—but—your frieud was very treacherous to you, and that letter spoke a 
love which was as hateful to me, as it was craven to you. That is all the 
truth! Forgive me its concealment; I would so gladly have saved you 


he 


its pain ! 
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| w 
| II. li 
THE SWOOP OF THE VULTURE. th 
Aw hour afterwards, Strathmore quitted the Bosquet de Diane, and w 
took his way across the grounds. He walked at his usual leisurely pace, ca 
| he had a cigar in his mouth, and his manner was tranquil as usual. But g1 
: _ a dog glancing at him would have shrunk whining and frightened away, 
and a stranger meeting him, and looking at the deadly ’ glitter in his eyes ta 

under their drooped lids, would have thought, “ that man is bound on a L 

| merciless errand. t The hour was just mid-day, the birds had ceased from fo 

; song, the scythe lay among the unshaven grass, the vintagers afar off had sh 

q left their mo the very leaves hung stirless. All nature was calm and a 
ih at rest—all, save the same passions which have drenched the laughing fa 
i earth in blood, and mocked the sweet, hushed stillness of the summer tu 
| skies, and made the fair day hideous with their riot, since the suns of Asia aL 
i shone on the white, upturned face of the First Dead, aud the curse was he 
it branded on the brow of Cain. m 
h Strathmore crossed the gardens without haste in his steps, his hand he 
i closing on a little cane ; the blood of his race ran unchanged in his veins, w 

i dark with that ruthless wrath which had never yielded to the memory of or 

i merey, the prayers of pity, or the rights of justice, and which had scathed 

L | all out of its path, as the seythe sweeps the seeding-grass. To the woman he 

4 he had quitted he had said but little; but he left her to revenge the te 
i coward who would have robbed him, by such chastisement as men do not 8 
t speak of to women. Less fully told than hinted at, less gathered by de- eu 
t liberate evidence than grasped in all its broad, accursed meaning, the th 

! treachery stood out black and bare before him. In his revenge he to 

would have spared no living thing that could have risen up betwixt him es 

and it; had he known of any darker, fuller, fouler, which his birth and m 

q breeding could have permitted, or the age and the world allowed, he ar 

q would have made the man he hated drain it to the last drop. He had a 

Wh left her, soothing her fears, promising her no violence—left her, withthe — | 

4 assions in his blood, that in darker ages far back, had trodden out human sk 
4 fife pitilessly and recklessly, as so anush waste water spilt, and had as 
i scored down with unrelenting bitterness the ruthless motto of a ruthless te 
| race, “ Slay! and spare not.’ 
qi He walked across the grounds alone—onece he glanced up. The radiant Co 
i day seemed hot with flame, and the cloudless heavens looked brazen in the th 
\j light. But he went onw ‘ard, still calm y, leisurely as before, but with the ov 
Hi | bloodhound’s thirst growing stronger and stronger within him, and set 
hii but on one goal. What are our passions, once let loose, but sleuth- th 
iit hounds freed from leash, which run down all before them, and hunt on m 
. even to the death? s(t 
A breadth of sward alone separated the mazsonette of Lady Vavasour at 
from the villa beyond. He opened the gates and passed on, leaving the 
paradise of reses behind him. Through the glades of trees the terrace w 
is which ran before the villa was visible, aud a group of men were standing . 
. there. Three of them were strangers to him, the fourth was Erroll, who = 


was standing with a brace of setters at his feet, behind him the open 
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window of the dark oak library he had just quitted, before him all the 


light of the summer noontide. 

Strathmore saw him—and his hand clenched down on the cane he held, 
that dainty jewelled switch, fragile and costly enough for a lady’s riding- 
whip. As the sun flickered through the branches on to his face it was 
calm and impassive, but there was a cruel smile about his mouth, and his 
grey eyes were black and lustrous, with a fierce, eager light. 

he setters as he approached gave tongue, and Erroll turned. He was 
talking with them of Court beauties, of Blois races, of the baccarat at 
Lil‘t Dorah’s, of all the trifles and the chit-chat of an ordinary Paris day; 
for we smoke and gossip and laugh and dine while our lives are making 
shipwreck, and all we value is drifting away to the greedy, tideless sea of 
a fathomless past that will never give back itsdead. As he looked up his 
face brightened—he thought Strathmore was come for a tacit reconcilia- 
tion. Enough had been said twelve hours before to have steeled him to 
any such feeling; but his nature was not capable of harbouring revenge : 
he forgave freely—as he would have forgiven now, even such epithets as 
men never pardon, for the sake of all those thousand memories of child- 
hood, and of manhood, that were still warm about his heart, not even to be 
washed out, and trampled from remembrance, by the tide of a jealous love, 
or by the sting of a bitter feud. 

He looked up, a smile of pleasure lighting his eyes, which had been 
heavy and worn before; and Strathmore saw him as . came up the slope 
terrace—-the man who had once flung himself in his defence into the near 
grip of death, who had been with him in shifting scenes of danger, plea- 
sure, revel, or privation, and who had trusted him and shared his trust, as 
though the same mother had borne them, since they had been children 
together playing with the fallen chesnuts, or wadin in the shallow 
estuaries under the woods of White Ladies, far away in England. Strath- 
more saw him, and looked at him with a relentless smile about his lips, 
and his hand closed tighter on the switch, with which he moved out of his 
tas the curling tendrils of the clematis. The revenge of men of his 

lood had always been swift and silent, but they had always tasted it, 
slowly yet thirstily, drop by drop, with the fierce delight of the vulture, 
as it sweeps and circles above its prey before it swoops down to wrench and 
tear. 

He went up the terrace-slope leisurely, and lifted his hat with suave 
courtesy, the soft ceremony in which men of his blood had ever clothed 
their deadliest approach, the silky velvet glove which they had ever drawn 
over the merciless iron hand whose grip was death. 

Erroll stood leaning against the side of the window ; he could not make 
the first movement towards a tacit reconciliation, but he was ready to 
meet, to more than meet, one. He only needed Strathmore’s hand 
stretched out to him in silence, to give his own, and mutely forgive the 
worst words which had been uttered twelve hours before. 

“ Pardon, messieurs!” said Strathmore, quietly passing the other men, 
while they parted to let him approach: as the sun fell on it, his face wore 
a strange look, out of keeping with the easy suavity of his manner. He 
moved on to the library window, where Erroll stood, with the sunlight full 
upon his face. Calmly, as though he tendered them a cigar, Strath- 
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more glanced round him at the three other men, with a bitter evil sneer 
about his lips. ‘ Messieurs! is there any answer save one customary to 
a lie ?” 

The men—young fellows—surprised and embarrassed, hesitated : Erroll 
looked up, the angry blood rushing hotly to his face; but he stretched 
out his hand with an involuntary gesture. 

“Strathmore! you are in gross error! Come within here a moment; 
I must have one more word with you.” 

“ Words are not my answer !” 

And as the syllables left his lips, hurled out in blind and deadly fury, 
he lifted his right arm, the jewelled handle of the cane flashed in the sun- 
light, the switch swirled through the air like a flail, with a shrill sound, 
and in the swiftness of a second had struck a broad, livid mark across 
Erroll’s brow, brutal as a death-stroke, ineffaceable as shame. 

“ That for your treachery to me. I will have your life for your love 
for her.” 

The words were hissed in Erroll’s ear as the blow fell, low but distinct 
as the hiss of a snake, chill as steel, relentless as death. As he reeled 
back, for the moment staggered and blinded, Strathmore’s eyes fastened 
on the swollen crimson bar, where the switch had cut its mark, with the 
steady, pitiless greed for revenge that, fed to the full, yet clamoured still 
for more. In the blazing glare of the hot noon the vile, ineffaceable 
insult seemed stamped on the living flesh in letters of flame, which 
nothing in past, or present, or future, could ever cover or wash out, for 
which blood alone could ever atone . . . . and Strathmore laughed low 
to himself a chill and mocking laugh. Breaking the switch in two, he 
threw the fragments down at the feet of the man he had struck, his eyes 
glittering exultant, the veins in his face black and swollen in the fury of 
his wrath, a sneering smile set about his lips, as he turned to the others 
with a slight bow of careless courtesy : 

“ Messieurs! you are my witnesses! ” but Erroll’s hand struck 
his lips to silence with a force that would have sent a weaklier man hurled 
backward to the earth. ‘ By God! you must answer this.” 

The oath rattled in his throat, his face was white, save where the red 
cut stood out across his brow; his voice was hoarse and his breath stifled 
as the words gasped out; the suddenness of the foul indignity seemed to 
have paralysed in him all save the sheer instinct of its revenge, and to 
have numbed and stricken even that. 

** With pleasure!” said Strathmore, while he drew on his right-hand 
glove, slowly and geutly. 

* Where?” 

The single word came from Erroll’s throat hoarse and suffocated with 
passion. 

“In the Deer-park of the Bois, by the pond, if it suit you.” 

“ Your hour ?” 

‘At sunset to-night? I am engaged until then.” 

“T shall await you.” 

* Soit!” 

With those few rapid words all was said; all had been done and spoken 
in less than sixty seconds, swift as thought and breathless as passion, 
staggering and bewildering those who looked on like the sudden flash of 
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lightning in their eyes. Then he turned, bowed low to those standing 
by, passed along the terrace, and took his way across the lawn back to 
the Bosquet de Diane. He was well content. Half his vengeance was 
wrought, the rest could not now escape him. He thought of the brutal 
and ineffaceable insult he had given with pitiless delight; of all yet to 
come he thought as thirstily ; the jealous hatred and the revengeful greed 
that were within him could only be sated with one requital—life! Life ! 
which in a few hours’ time would be in his hands and at his mercy. 
Mercy, I say ?—the word has nothing to do with him; it was not in his 
biood nor in his creed. As ruthlessly as he had dealt out insult, he had 
it in him to deal out death. 

Once he glanced upward at the sky above-head, and as the hot beams 
fell on his eyes, across his pitiless and exultant thoughts, there strayed by 
some strange chain of memory, old familiar words, unheard, unread since 
childhood: ‘* Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath.” The sun was 
high in the noontide heavens, shining without shadow on the day that was 
at its full—the day that had dawned to be weighted with the wail of new 
lives, and the sighs of dying lips, with the burden of crowding crimes, and 
the bitterness of human words, with the cry of the slaughtered in far-off 
battle-fields, and the pent breathing of the toilers in great cities. When 
the sun should sink and the day fade into night, who should call back 
warmth to the lips they had seen close for ever; who should render unsaid 
the words they had heard curse the living; who should have power to bid 
them return to restore the deeds undone, the sin unwrought, the graves 
unseaied, and yield back the hours garnered to the past ? 

The old words, with their grand simplicity of counsel and of warning, 
crossed his memory ; words which mark the short day all too long for 
men’s wrath to endure. God forgive him! Strathmore only thought 


' ‘how, when that sun should rise to light another day, there should be one 


lost from amongst the numbers of the living, one human life the less 
upon the peopled earth! 

Furies’ passions blinded him with their accursed lust, and his soul was 

set on vengeance—vengeance that would know no pity, and yield no 
shrive. 
_ From the sultry glare of the terrace he passed by abrupt transition 
into the aisles of the rose-gardens, into the midst of gay groups gathered 
about Marion Vavasour; and, with a game of life and death to be played 
out before the sun went down, he joined in with the jests, the impromptu, 
the epigram, the graceful flatteries, as lightly and Jaughingly as any 
there. There was not a sign by which to tell his past errand, not a 
glimpse to disclose the purpose on to which his will was set; yet there 
was one whom the easy wit did not blind, whom the careless nonchalance 
did not deceive, and at first the bloom had wavered anxiously on her 
cheek, quickly, however, to be succeeded by an amused, exultant light 
in her gazelle eyes. 

Like Cunigunde, she loved well to see those whom she had ensnared 
reel up to dizzy heights, and stagger downwards to yawning chasms, 
courting death, and wasting life, to feast her eyes with proof of her own 
power. 

“Come to me in a few minutes,” she said, in a low tone, as she passed 


into the house an hour or two after. Her idlest whisper was his law, and 
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obeyed, entering her boudoir, where the light stole subdued, and 
y-etivatal clown Glicd the-aie: - 


] 


She stood by an. étagére of flowers, idly toying with their blossoms, 
and t towards him as hea with the imperious grace that — 


well became her : 

a had you. been, Strathmore, when you came into the rose- 
en 

OTe the stables. I know how you value Mazeppa, too well to leave 

her to the stud-grooms.”’ 

The answer was careless and natural; there was nothing: to indicate 
that the reply was even an evasion ; but Lady Vavasour made a gesture 
of impatience. 

“ Mazeppa and I thank you much, but you came by the west gate of 
the gardens ; the stables. lie to the south, Never play with me, never 
evade me, it is utterly useless! You had been to Bertie Erroll.!” 

“ Indeed, no. You are distressing yourself most needlessly, my 
dearest !”” 

Strathmore spoke softly and persuasively ; he was solicitous to guard 
from her even a suspicion of what was unfitting for her ear and her sex 
in the work which was wrought by her own, beauty. 

“ Hush !” she said, petulantly, ber eyes glancing into his, with the gaze 
with which she knew she could have made him lay bare the dearest 
secret that ever locked in honour. “ You are only deceiving me. You 
have broken your word ; you bave takem revenge when you promised. me 
to forbear it.” 

“* Well!—I do not come of an over-forbearing race.” 

He spoke with a slight smile—a smile that, momentary as it was, 
struck a chill to her like the touch of cold steel. She shuddered for an 
instant as she caught a glimpse of what this man’s revenge might be ; 
shuddered as though with a prophetic dread of the future—that dread 
which romancists idly call “ presentiment,’’ but which is. often only the 
reflected colour thrown before our steps from our own past acts aud follies, 
as our shadow falls in advance of us as we walk. 

“ What did you say to him?”’ she asked, quickly. And the light was 
so shaded, that the flush of a certain anxiety which came and went in her 
cheek escaped him. As great sovereigns have feared their most abject 
slaves, when the might of their own tyranny has roused proportionate 
might of passion in these who have long bent the knee to their word, so 
she now began to fear this man, whose love, now his weakness, might so 
soon become his strength—a strength to crush its tyrant. ‘“ What did 
you say to him?” she repeated, impatiently. “I will know, Strath- 
more !”” 

He saw that she already guessed too truly to be evaded longer, and 
her will in its lightest caprice lay on him like an iron chain, dragging 
him where it would. 

“| said nothing. I am not fond of words,” 

“ What was it that you did, then?” 

“Do not ask, my loveliest! These are not themes for a woman’s 
ear.” 

* But I will know !” 
“Why? It is not a subject for you. Be content, your name is 
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involved in no way. You may surely trust me to guard against 
that ?” 

“But P wr. know!” There was all her wilful, imperious: witching 

y in the words, and in the gesture with which she spoke them. 
« What have you done?” 

“T have treated him as I should treat a hound that bit'me.”’ 

Even though he spoke toa: woman, he could’ not restrain the pitiless 
passion that vibrated through his voive, and she understood without 
translation. 

“ And he ?” 

“He has but one course open. A coward would have to meet me, 
and he is not thet.’’ 

An eager, exultant gladness lightened in her eyes, a flushed warmth 
came on her cheek, her graceful loveliness grew instinct, for one fleeting 
instant; with the fierceness of the panther as it rises for its spring ;—for 
one instant, while it lent to her beauty a glow almost fearful, a life 
almost terrible, the dark revenge of Medea was given to a creature soft 
and radiant as the morning. 

“You are right—you are right,” she said, with nervous force. “J 
was wrong who bid you stay your hand. Revenge it! Revenge be- 
comes your race! Could I think you:would submit to such rank treachery ; 
_ sit silent under such perfidious rivalry? Revenge it, Strathmore! You 
are right.”’ 

The fierce words came strangely from those soft lips, that only parted 
with sweet laughter, or gave a wooing caress! Her hand closed upon 
the rich blossoms among which it wandered, crushing and breaking 
them. She stood there, fatal in her dazzling loveliness, fascinating him, 
confirming to fresh strength every evil instinct in him, incitmg to 
yet darker deed every worst passion of his soul, luring and tempting him 
to the impending crime which grew holier and dearer to him with every 
instant that drew him nearer to its act. 

If he had loved her ere now, in this hour he adored her! The passion 
of his own nature found answering echo, spur, and unison in hers. In his 
mood then, a woman who had stood between him and his wrath would 
have been hurled out of his path, though he had worshipped her ; ‘the 
woman who spurred him to his revenge became thrice idolised, as her 
voice spoke the thoughts, and goaded the lusts, of his heart. He crushed 
her in a close embrace. 

‘Be content! No man should seek to rob me of your love, and 
ive 199 

“ But—ah, my God!—I forgot. If your life should pay forfeit !” 

The words died on her lips, her face was blanched, her eyes filled with 
the sudden terror of a horrible remembrance, the piteous fear of a 
ghastly thought—now she was but a woman, who loved ! 

“That I must risk. But whether my own life fall, or not, my revenge 
will not eseape me.” 

While he soothed and thanked her with his caresses, the answer, brief 
as it was, was pregnant with meaning. With the dews of death heavy 
upon him, and the mists of death blinding his eyes, he would still find 
strength to keep his grip upon his vengeance, and to take it standing on 
the brink of a yawning grave, which would, at the least, close over both. 
H 2 
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“ But Cecil—Cecil—your own danger !” 
It was the anguished cry of a woman’s love, imploring in its terror, 
ing in its tenderness, shrinking in horror from the near approach of 
a fatal hour for him whom she holds dear, or,—it was the most marvellous 
and matchless acting with which the false breath of a woman’s lips ever 
yet duped man ? 

“ Think not of it, my worshipped one; think as little as I! But—if it 
chance so, if I never look upon your face again, kiss my lips when the 
are cold, kiss my eyes when they are closed, that your love may be wit 
me in my grave ; and remember, my love for you was such, that when my 
life was at its sweetest, when my years were at their richest, [ died to 
revenge one whisper which sought to steal you from me !”’ 

The passionate answer broke from his lips, hoarse and tremulous with 
the hot tears that rose in his throat, and sprang unbidden to his eyes— 
the first which had ever gathered there—as he fooked on her in her Joveli- 
ness, and thought that when the morning rose her kiss might have no 
warmth to waken him, her voice no power to call him back to life, his 
eyes be for ever blind and siglitless to her gaze! Her own tears fell upon 
his brow as she bent towards him; but her glance looked into his with 
responsive meaning, her face lightened with his own vulture-thirst for 
vengeance, a smile of superb triumph wantoned on her lips—triumph to 
thus sway, and give away at will, to death or life, this man’s entire 
existence ! 

“ Ah! this is to be loved, indeed, as poets have fabled and as women 
have dreamed! Strathmore, revenge yourself and me—revenge! It is 
meet and just. And death shall not scathe you, nor come nigh you, my 
beloved. You shall return unharmed, untouched, to find your reward 
here!” 


She pressed his hand to her heart, where it beat warm and quick 
beneath its costly lace. As she bent over him, her voice sank to all its 
wooing softness, but thrilling with a new and fiercer meaning, which 
fostered every darker passion in him, as tropic heat fosters the poison- 
plants to seed and blossom, tempting and goading him to the crime that 
was sweet in his a as the.gold-haired Gunhilda in the old Norse-days 


wooed Eric the Viking to the sin of Cain. These were the passions 
that she loved to rouse in men, and see run riot in their deadly course ; 
when a whisper, a caress from her, might have slaked them, her lips only 
fanned the flame! And here, an eager thirst for revenge craved its food 
in her as in him; here, this soft and radiant creature was erwel as an 
panther that ever crouched, any snake that ever reared its brilliant 
painted crest. 


III. 


“ AND THE SUN WENT DOWN UPON HIS WRATH.” 


THE sun was setting, sinking downward beyond purple bars of cloud, 
and leaving a long golden trail behind it in its track—sinking slowly 
and solemnly eines: the west as the day declined, without rest, yet 
without haste, as though to give to all the sons of earth, warning and 
time, to leave no evil rooted, no bitterness unhealed, no feud to ripen, and 
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no crime to bring forth seed, when the day should have passed away to be 
numbered with hours irrevocable; and the night should cast its pall over 
the dark deeds done, and sea] their graves never to be unclosed. The 
sun was setting, shedding its rich and yellow light over the green earth, 
on the winding waters, and the blue hills afar off and down the thousand 
leafy aisles close by; but to one place that warm radiance wandered 
not, in one spot the rays did not play, the glory did not enter. That 
place was the Deer-pond of the old. Bois, where the dank plants brooding 
on the foetid waters, which only stirred with noisome things, had washed 
against the floating hair of lifeless women, and the sombre branches of the 
crowding trees had been dragged earthward by the lifeless weight of the 
self-slain, till the air seemed to be poisonous with death, and the grasses, 
as they moved, to whisper to the winds dread secrets of the Past. And 
here, the light of the summer evening did not come, but only through 
the leafless boughs of one seared tree, which broke and parted the dark 
barrier of forest growth, they saw the west, and the sun declining slowly 
in its haze of golden air, sinking downward past the bars of cloud. 

All was quiet, save the dull sound of the parting waters, when some 
loathsome reptiles stirred among its brakes, or the hot breeze moved its 
pestilential a ined and in the silence they stood fronting each other, in 
this silence they had met, in it they would part. And there, on their 
right hand, through the break in the dank wall of leaves, shone the sun, 
looking earthward, luminous and blinding human sight like the gaze of 
God. 

The light from the west fell upon Erroll, touching the fair locks of 
his silken hair, and shining in his azure eyes as they looked up at 
the sunny skies, where a bird was soaring and circling in space, happy 
through its mere sense and joy of life: and on Strathmore’s face the 
deep shadows slanted, leaving it as though cast in bronze, chill and 
tranquil as that of an eastern Kabyl, each feature set into the merciless 
repose of one immovable purpose. Their faces were pee en contrasted, 
for the serenity of the one was that of a man who fearlessly awaits an 
inevitable doom, the serenity of the other that of a man who mercilessly 
deals out an implacable fate ; and while in the one those present saw but 
the calmness of courage and of custom, in the other they vaguely shrank 
from a new and an awful meaning. For beneath the suave smile of the 
Duellist, they read the intent of the Murderer. 

The night was nigh at hand, and soon the day had to be gathered to 
the past, such harvest garnered with it as men’s hands had sown through- 
out its brief twelve hours, which are so short in span, yet are so long in 
sin. “LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR WRATH!” There, 
across the west, in letters of flame, the warning of the Hebrew scroll 
was written on the purple skies; but he who should have read them 
stood immutable yet insatiate, with the gleam of a tiger’s lust burning 
in his eyes, the Just when it scents blood ; the lust that only slakes its 
thirst in life. 

They fronted one another, those who had lived as brothers; while at 
their feet babbled the poisonous waters, and on their right hand shone 
the evening splendour of the sun. 

“One!” 
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The word fell down n ‘the silence, and ‘the hiss of a shrill cicala 
echoed to it.Jike a devil’s laugh. Their eyes met, .and in the gaze of the 
one was @ compassionate pardon, but in the gaze of the other a relent- 
less lust. . 


And the sun sauk slowly downward heyond the barrier.of purple cloud, 


away from earth. 
“ Two ” 


Again the single word dropped out upon the stillness, marking the 
flight of the seconds; again the hoot.of the cieala echoed it, laughing 
hideausly from its noisome marsh. 

And the sun sank slowly, still slowly, nearer and nearer to its shroud 
of mist, bearing with it all that lingered of the day. 

-** Three !”” 

The white death-signal flickered in the breeze, and \the last golden 
rays of the sun were still above the edge of the storm-cloud. 

There was yet time. 

But the warning was not read: there was the assassin’s devilish greed 
within Strathmore’s soul, the assassin’s devilish smile upon his lips; the 
calmness of his face never changed, the tranquil pulse of ‘his wrist never 
quickened, the remorseless gleam of his eyes never softened. It was for 
him ‘to fire first, and the doam written in his look never relaxed. He 
turned—in seeming, carelessly, as you may turn to aim at carrion birds 
—but his shot sped home. 

One moment Erroll stood erect, his fair hair blowing in the wind, 
his eyes full open to the light; then—he reeled slightly backward, 
raised his right arm, and fired in the air. The bullet flew far and 
harmless amidst the forest foliage, his arm dropped, and without sign or 
sound he fell down upon the sodden turf, his head striking against the 
earth with a dull echo, his hands drawing up the rank herbage by the 
roots, as they closed convulsively in one brief spasm. 

He was shot through the heart. 

And the sun sank out.of sight, leaving a dusky, sultry gloom to brood 
over the noxious brakes and sullen stagnant waters, leaving the world to 
Night, as fitting watch and shroud of Crime. and those who stood there 
were stricken with a ghastly horror, were paralysed by a vague and 
sudden awe, for they knew that they were in the presence of death, and 
that the hand which had dealt it was the hand of his chosen friend. But 
he, who had slain him, more coldly, more pitilessly than the mer- 
ciful amongst us would slay.a dog, stood unmoved in the shadow, with 
his ruthless calm, his deadly serenity, which:had.no remorse as it had had 
no mercy, ‘while about ‘his lips there was a cold and evil smile, and in 
his eyes gleamed the lurid flame of.a tiger’s triumph—the triumph when 
it has tasted blood, and slaked its thirst in life. 

* Fuyez.!—al est mort !” 

The words, uttered in his ear ‘by Valdor, were hoarse and almost 
tremulous; but he heard and assented to them unmoved. An exultant 
light shone and glittered in his eyes; he had avenged himself and her! 
Life was the sole price that his revenge had set ; his purpose had been as 
iron, and his soul was as bronze. He went nearer, leisurely, and stoo 


and looked at the work of his hand. In the gloom the dark-red blead could 
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‘et be clearly seen, slowly welling out and staining the clotted herbage ‘as 
it flowed, while one stray gleam of light still stole across, as if in love and 
pity, and played about the long fair hair which trailed among the grass. 

ife still lingered, faintly, flickeringly, as though loth to leave for ever 
that which one brief moment before had been instinct with all its richest 
glory; the eyes opened wide once more, and looked up to the evening 
skies with a wild, delirious, appealing pain, and the lips which were 
growing white and drawn moved in a gasping prayer: 

“Qh God! I forgive—I forgive-—He did not know—— !” 

Then his head fell back, and his eyes gazed upward without sight or 
sense, and murmurmg Jow a woman’s name, “ Lucille! Lucille!” while 
one last breath shivered like a deep-drawn sigh through all his frame—he 
died, And his Murderer ‘stood by to see the shudder convulse the rigid 
limbs, and count each lingering pang—calm, pitiless, unmoved, his face so 
serene in its chill indifference, its brutal and unnatural tranquillity, whilst 
beneath the drooped lids, his eyes watched with the dark glitter of a 
triumphant vengeance, the last agony of the man whom he had loved, that 
the two who were with him in this ghastly hour shrank involuntarily 
from his side, awed more by the Living than the Dead. Almost uncon- 
sciously they watched him, fascinated basilisk-wise, as he stooped and 
severed a long flake of hair that was soiled by the dank earth and wet 
with the dew; unarrested they let him turn away with the golden lock in 
his hand and the fatal calm on his face, and move to the spot where his 
horse was waiting. The beat of the hoofs rangamnuffled on the turf, growing 
fainter and fainter as the gallop receded. Strathmore rode to her whose 
bidding had steeled his arm, and whose soft embrace would be his reward; 
rode swift and hard, with his hand closing fast on the promised pledge of 
his vengeance; winle behind him, in the shadows of the falling night lay 
the man whom he had once loved, whom he had now slain, with the light 
of early stars breaking pale and cold, to shine upon the oozing blood as it 
trailed slowly in its death-stream through the grasses, staining red the 
arid ‘turf, 

And the sun had gone down upon his wrath. 


iF 
THE MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


Tue golden curl of the dead man’s hair lay in her lap, in pledge and 
proof that her bidding had been done, that his revenge was taken ; and she 
stooped over her lover, this Messalina with her cheek of childlike bloom, 
this Circe with her glance of gazelle-softness, and wreathed her white 
arms about him, and leaned on his her fragrant lips. And he was happy ! 
—ay, as the drunkard is in the reeling madness of his revel, as the opium- 
eater is in the delirious insanities of his excitation; he was a y with 
this guilt at his door, with this life on his soul, while the tresses of her hair 
swept soft against his cheek, and the languor of her eyes looked back into 

own, 


Remorse was not upon him,—she, even as she was his idol, became also 
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in her hands, and crime had no sting since it was just and sweet in her 


The past hour left no trail of its horror, the death summoned at his 
will followed him with no reproach ; as he had been without mercy, so he 
was now without remorse : the ghastly breath of the grave chilled him 
not in the dreamy warmth of her kisses, and in his heart the plague-spot 
of crime was not felt while it beat upon hers. As a man after deep 
draughts of strong wine has all memory dizzily drowned, but every sense 
subtilely heated and roused, so the fierce passions of which he had drank 
80 aon in one brief twelve hours had dulled all-conscience, and fanned 
his blood to flame. For her sake, at her bidding, he had steeped his soul 
in the guilt of Cain ; and so much the more deeply as it doomed him, so 
much the sweeter grew his love. And the silken gold of the dead man’s 
hair lay there, wet and soiled with the night dews; and he, the Living, 
gave it no glance of pity, no shudder of remorse, but looked up only to 
the eyes of the enchantress, and only drew her rich lips closer to his 
own. 

What though a hell had yawned before him for this deed ?—his heaven 
lay here in a woman’s soft embrace. What were God or Man to him ?— 
she smiled upon his sin. 


“ Strathmore !” 

Low whispered, the name struck on his ear as he passed the open win- 
dow of a corridor leading back to his own room, in the grey of the early 
dawn. The casement looked upon the gardens, and in the faint light he 
saw the figure of a man standing there below. 

*“‘ Strathmore!” 

At the second whisper he turned towards the embrasure, and leaned 
out : 

“ Who are you?” 

“ T—hush !” said the speaker, in whom he now recognised Erroll’s 
second. ‘ Wake no one, or they will wonder why I come like a thief 
in the twilight. As I saw you pass the window, I thought it better to 
cal] you than to rouse the house. I came to tell you that to-night’s affair 
may be the subject of inquiry, and that it would be wise to get out of 
France.” 

“Pshaw! All I do I defend.” 

He spoke carelessly and contemptuously where he leaned against the 
embrasure, looking Pi on the speaker, who, although his adversary’s 
second, had been an acquaintance also of his own. 

* As you choose, | only tell you. Sir Arthur has rallied enough to 
be furious in his grief. For myself, I shall go across the frontier. I have 
no fancy to wait for the fracas.” 

“That will be as you please, but it cannot concern me.” 

The other looked up at him in the light of the new-risen sun, with 
something of that feeling, which had made him shrink from the man who 
had stood with a pitiless smile on his lips, to watch the death throes slacken 
and grow still. He was a soldier, and thought little of a life taken or 
spared, but even he shuddered at Strathmore’s calm indifference, whilst as 
yet but the short space of one summer's night stretched betwixt so dark a 
tragedy and its author. 
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“ No,” he said, bluntly. “I believe you take no concern save in what 
touches yourself! But Erroll bade me, if he fell, give you this; it is 
all he left to my charge—save another for a woman in England.” 

He lifted his hand, standing on the stone coping, and held up a 
letter. Strathmore stretched and took it, and the hee turned away, 
without more words, and strode back across the lawn in the gloaming. 

The sun had risen high enough for the writing to be clear, and as his 
eyes fell on the superscription, where he stood alone in the deserted cor- 
ridor while all around him slept, for the first time his own revenge recoiled 
back on him ; he remembered how the life which he had taken had once 
been perilled for his own; he remembered how this man had loved him ! 
The suddenness of this unlooked-for message from the dead, awoke 
memories which staggered his merciless and immutable calm. He crushed 
the letter in his hand unread, and, leaving the house, went out into the 
dawn instead of going to his chamber; in that moment he wished to 
shun even the gaze of hirelings—in that moment, ere he read what the 
hand now lifeless had written, he felt he must have about him the fresh 
clear air of morning. For, 


Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
The fatal shadows which walk by us still ; 


and already the doom wrought by his own hand, was following in his 
trail. 

He walked onward in the solemn stillness of that early day, fresh from 
the lascivious sweetness of a guilty love, and the furious delight of a 
brutal vengeance,— walked onward through the warm white mists of the 
morning, through silent solitudes of woodland, crushing the packet 
in his hand utiread, until the rapid rush of the river at his feet arrest- 
ing his course made him note whither he went. Then he paused, and 
wrenched open the letter of the man who had fallen by his hand. And 
what he read was this : 


“Your own act has made more words between us impossible; to a 
blow there can be but one answer. But 1 write this in the hazard that 
in a few hours I may have ceased to live; when I am dead you may 
hear without dishonour to me that you have wronged me from first to 
last. Were it alone for the sake of our past friendship, I would not let 
you go through life holding me the liar and betrayer you now do; it 
were to debase and pollute all mankind in my person and in your sight. 
What you believe I see plainly, how you were duped to believe it I can 
conjecture well enough; it is sufficient that by your belief you do me 
the foulest wrong that ever a lie worked. It is she who betrayed you 
not I. I loved her—true! with that vile sensual passion which levels us 
to brutes; but, before God, Strathmore, I write my oath to you that to 
that love I never yielded ; it was she who tempted, I who resisted. In 
this must lie the root of the revenge upon myself which she now takes 
in goading and duping your jealousy till you believe you see in me @ 
rival who would have treacherously supplanted you. Last night, in 
warning you of Marion Vavasour’s inconstancy, 1 spoke no slander as 
you thought ; when you taunted me for proof, I could have given it you 
on the word of one who, as you well know, never lied. Only a few 
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moments before I had been alone with her, when the Duce left, in the 
supper-room ; alone, with no shield between my hateful passion, that 
sprang up unawares, ripe as it was rank, and her own loveliness, that 
lured me with glances, with smiles, with hinted words, with every 
devilish divine temptation... . My God! you know the snare—you 
succumbed to it. Pity me, forgive me, if, for an instant, I almost 
forgot all bonds of honour to you; if, for an instant, I fell so low as to 
remember nothing save that her eyes wooed my love and confessed her 
own—save, that what I loathed while I coveted it, might be mine at my 
will. Pity me, forgive me, you who know her accursed sorceress be- 
guilings, her subtle tempting that lies in the languor of a glance, in the 
passing of her hair! My weakness endured but an instant ; 
then I breke from her while I had strength; I left her while the first 
whispers of love stole from her lips. At the moment I encountered you ; 
I strove to warn you of the worthlessness of the woman on whose love 
you staked your life and—fool that I was! when you gibed and taunted 
me for proof, I shrank from striking you the deadly blow ; I chose rather 
to let you think of me as you would, than force you to own the right 
by which I spoke, since I must have bought my vindication at such 
cost to you. Early on the followimg morning her page brought me a 
note from Lady Vavasour. I send it to you; it will serve to show you 
how subtlely, how poetically, she shrouds her wanton infidelities, this 
double-traitress to her Jovers and her lord! I wrote her back words that 
she will never pardon me. Suffice it, that they were such as stripped her 
amours of their delicate gloss, to show them to her in their own naked 
light ; such as refused her love for your sake, and rebuked her treachery 
in your name and my own. Out of her presence, and in the calmness 
of morning, I had strength to do thus much in the right path: God 
knows I have wandered from it often enough! This is the brief entire 
truth. My lips never spoke a lie; my hand would scarce write one, 
when, for aught I know, I may be within an hour of my death. I 
write it because I could not endure that throughout your life, you should 
hold my memory tainted with such thrice-damned treachery as you have 
attributed to me; and it will spare, rather than inflict on you, added 
po since sooner or later you must learn that this woman’s passion 

s fled, though her pride of dominion over you still lingers, and you 
will suffer less to know it thus, than to track it first in the rivalry, and 
triumph, of some living foe. 

*‘ Now let me make you one request in as few words as I can; for 
though, after what has passed, I should compel you to meet me were you 
my brother by blood, I still choose rather to ask this boon of you than of 
any other. The young girl whom you once saw with me in the elm- 
walk at White Ladies—perhaps you have forgot the circumstance— was 
not my mistress, as you naturally thought, but my wife. Three years 
ago, we met by a strange accident, while I was staying at your house 
during your absence. She was the daughter of an exiled Hungarian 
noble, who had taken refuge near the abbey, in obscurity and poverty. 
She was in the early grief of her father’s recent loss, a mere child in 

ears, singularly lovely, and almost destitute. I loved, and I soon taught 

r to love. To have offered her dishonour, in her trustful and defenceless 
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innocence, would have deen dishonour. I married her, but secretly, and 
have kept it secret even from -you, partly for entanglements, that you 
know hampered me, partly because of my creditors, chiefly because, as 
you are aware, the knowledge of such a marriage would have ensured 
my certain disimheritance by Sir Arthur. She has lived at White Ladies, 
still under her father’s name of de Voeqsal, :and your almost constant 
absence on the Continent prevented your hearing whatever rumours 
might be afloat regarding our connexion. She is very dear to me; yet I 
have but ill recompensed such love as she has borne me. My death will 
leave Lucille and her child penniless and unprotected ; what I would now 
ask of you is, as far as may lie in your power, to shield her from the 
bitterness she is so little fitted to brave. ‘This, then, is the trust I leave 
you, Strathmore ; you will let her find in you a sure and faithful friend ; 

ou will make to her, atonement for the wrong you have done to me; and 
if her child, now in its infancy, ever live to womanhood, I would wish 
that in years to come you should speak to her sometimes of her father, 
but never let her become aware that it is by your hand I fell. Should it 
be decreed that I die thus, I will not say, ‘Know no remorse,’ for that 
were to wish you devil, not.man; but I doisay to you, believe this, that 
neither now nor in the most abhorred hours that your mad passion for 
the wanton adulteress who has parted us, ever caused me, have I felt 
bitterness to you. ‘I would that it had been an open enemy who had 
done me this dishonour, and not thou, my ‘brother, my guide, my own 
familiar friend ;’ but—since thus it has chanced—take my last words as 
you would take the oath of a dying man. I forgive you fully all that has 
already passed, all that may yet be to come. If I die, remember—it 
will be in peace with you. 

“ Bertie ERROLL.” 


This was the Message of the Dead. 


Standing in the morning light, whose reddening sun-rays, streaming 
on the page, lit up each word till it seemed written in blood, Strathmore 
read—read on to the Jast line. 

Then a shrill, hoarse cry, shuddering rang through all the forest silence, 
greeting the early day as it uprose—the cry of a great agony—and 
throwing his arnrs above his head, he fell, like a drunken man, down upon 
the sodden earth. 
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AMONG THE COSSACKS. 


Tue Cossacks of the Ural, indubitably descended from the Cossacks of 
the Don, who several centuries ago discovered the mouth of the Ural 
during their predatory excursions, now constitute among the large popu- 
lation of Russia, a small, happy people, who possess an enormous terri- 
tory, know neither want nor poverty, and live peaceably and obediently 
attached to their Czar and Holy Russia, as a self-contained military com- 
munity. The free, unfettered life, the general prosperity and healthy 
climate have powerfully contributed to produce a foes ome race. Many 
old customs as well as the democratic spirit of the community during 
former centuries, have certainly long ago yielded to a better order of 
things, but for all that a peculiar feeling of caste and an obstinate ad- 
herence to old fashions have been preserved from those dark ages. 

The large extent of territory, the trade with the interior of Russia, and 
the barter with the Kirgises, certainly offer the Cossacks of the Ural large 
sources of profit, which will be immensely increased with the progress of 
time. Still, the fishery of the Ural from the town of Uralsk (the residence 
of the Ataman and seat of the administration), as far as the Caspian Sea, 
for a distance of four hundred and seventy-five versts, is at the present 
day the true gold mine of the country. This fishery is an amusement, a 
species of chase, a sort of hazard-playing; for a simple Cossack, favoured 
by fortune, will frequently catch in a couple of hours a number of large 
fish worth one hundred and more roubles, while his next neighbour does 
not see a fin during the entire day. Hence it is, at the same time, a 
valuable branch of trade, open to thousands, and which brings a deal of 
money into the country. ‘The fishery is at the same time very important, 
as supplying food for the Cossacks. The almost incredible number of all 
sorts of fish which live in the Ural and its affluents, and are continually 
reinforced from the Caspian Sea, are, next to plenty of meat, the ordinary 
food of the nation. Vegetables are rare, and but little cared for, and 
though meat and meal are excellent and remarkably cheap, no Cossack 
can live without fish and caviare. The quite fresh caviare just taken from 
the fish is a remarkable delicacy, especially the coarse-grained yellow sort 
called amber-caviare, which, however, being a rarity, is never exported. 

The delicate flavour of the freshly-taken fish-roe has something peculiar 
about it when eaten on the spot, which is entirely lost in caviare that 
is exported, and is generally much too salt. In 1847 a pound of fresh 
caviare cost from twenty to twenty-five copecks silver (8$d. to 10d.), but 
since then the price has gone up considerably, as the exports grow larger 
annually. From all these reasons, then, fishing is au important affair for 
the Cossack, an eventful employment of the whole people. The children 
on the roads play at fish-catching, it is talked about in every company, 
and the Cossacks await longingly and with eyes sparkling with pleasure, 


. the legally appointed opening of the general fishery. The latter is so 


remarkable, and so different from what takes place elsewhere, that we 
think a description of it from the pen of an eye-witness will prove agree- 
able to our readers. We have found it in a work* which describes in a 
most interesting and instructive manner Russian popular life from every 





* Lebensbilder aus Russland. Von einem alten Veteranen. Riga. 
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side, and omitting a few immaterial passages, we will proceed to extract 
all that appears to us of a nature to offer a lively and distinct representa- 
tion of this fishery. 

The Caspian Sea contains an extraordinary wealth in plump, well- 
tasted fish, which annually ascend the Volga and the Ural in order to 
deposit their spawn. Among these the genus Accipenser, represented b 
four varieties, with snout-shaped heads, is the one to which the lar fish 
belong that produce the black caviare. The largest of these fish is 
the beluga, which, according to old persons, was formerly captured 
weighing from forty to fifty pouds,* and yielded from four to six pouds 
of caviare. At the present day, belugas a fathom long, and weighing 
from fifteen to twenty pouds, are paneer, att a rarity. Next to this fish 
comes the sturgeon (stir), and its almost worthless variety the schipp: 
the stér caviare is considered the best. Then follows the sewriiga, and 
last of all comes the sterlet, which, when full-grown, does not exceed 
three feet in length, but when fresh is remarkably fat and pleasant 
eating, and is even conveyed alive to Petersburg, as a delicacy, at a great 
expense. In addition to the Accipensers, the Ural swarms with white 
trout, large shad, pike, flat fish, and many other sorts. As the fish 
always go up stream at certain seasons of the year, and the majority pass 
the winter in it, a fish weir has been built since the earliest period below 
the town of Uralsk, which is annually repaired, and dams the river right 
across so as to prevent the fish ascending farther. At this weir the fish, 
urged by the instinct of swimming against the stream, assemble in such 
masses that it seems alive with them, and they form regular layers one 
above the other. The oldest inhabitants declare, however, that the 
number and size of the fish have greatly decreased in comparison with 
earlier: times. This may be partly produced by the colossal fisheries 
in the Volga and Ural, near Astrachan, and in the Caspian Sea, and 
partly by the annually increasing silting of the mouth of the Ural. 

The author of the work under notice had an opportunity some years 
ago to witness an incident of the Ural mode of fishing. The ataman ac- 
companied him to the weir, and, at a signal from the commanding 
officer, a powerful and active Cossack advanced, laid off his boots and 
upper clothing, took in his right hand an iron hook which was fastened 
to a long line—the end of the latter was held by Cossacks on the weir— 
hurriedly crossed himself, stepped noiselessly into the river, and at once 
disappeared under water. There was a deadly silence, during which all 
eyes were fixed on the surface of the stream ; at length, at the expiration 
of half a minute, the line was shaken—the signal to draw it up—the 
diver reappeared on the surface, hauling after him a struggling fish with 
the hook inserted in its gills, and both were dragged ashore amid the 
loud shouts of the Cossacks. This performance, however, is not so diffi- 
cult as it seems. As an enormous number of fish are pressing against the 
beams of the weir, and thrusting each othér out of the way, the man, slipping 
gently among them, is hardly noticed, and if the Cossack is thoroughly 
up to his work, he is able to inspect the swarming fish at his leisure, and 
select any one he pleases among them. Of course the diver must pass the 


‘iron hook through the fish’s gills, but this is facilitated by the fish con- 


tinually opening them to inhale water. ‘The fish captured on this occa- 





* The Russian poud is equal to forty English pounds. 
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sion was accidentally full of roe: the ovary was, therefore, at once taken 
out of it, stirred up, then pressed through a sieve, in which the fibres 
and skin remained behind, after which the spawn was slightly salted, and 
the caviare was ready. 

In the Ural at the present time only. the large social fisheries take 
place, in which all the Cossacks take part, the time and place of the fish- 
ing, the size of the nets and mode of action being most carefully settled 
and carried out with military precision. Order is. preserved at the fisheries 
by a fishing ataman, who, selected: from the oldest general officers, has 
the supreme control, settles any disputes that may occur, and claims 

assive obedience to his regulations and decisions. ‘The first is the sprmg 
ery, at which belugas and sturgeon are rarely captured, but chiefly 
sewriigas‘and salmon. The second is the autumn fishery, which begins 
in October, about two hundred versts from Uralsk, and terminates at the 
Caspian Sea. In both a certain range of water is:daily chosen for fish- 
ing, whose borders no one is allowed to pass. When the day's toil is 
ended the signal is given, and all proceed to the bivouac on the bank, 
where the horses and carts are standing, and the cooking is performed : 
here, too, many Russian traders are waiting for the purpose of buying the 
fish, salting them, and sending them off. The next morning a farther 
range of water is fished, and soon, At these fisheries it is a pleasure to 
see how the whole river for a long distance is covered with human beings, 
and the active Cossacks in their light boats, in which, as a rule, only one 
man is seated, shoot with lightning speed across the stream, and avoid 
collision by remarkable rapid and bold turns. The determination, ac- 
tivity, and adaptability of the Cossacks for anything that displays danger 
or requires an enterprising spirit, are revealed on such occasions in their 
greatest brilliancy. These men, here amphibious, would become first-rate 
sailors if the Caspian Sea were not a mere lake. The third, and most 
interesting fishery of all, is the winter one on the-ice with poles eight or 
ten fathoms in length—the most remarkable passage in the life of the 
Cossacks of the Ural. So soon as in. autumn the Ural begins to be 
covered with a thin crust of ice, which is generally the case at the end of 
November, the fish seek deeper spots in the water, where they hybernate, 
as it were, in dense masses; As the bottom of the river is, however, 
annually altered by the currents, so that the deep holes cannot be always 
known, so soon. as the river is going to be frozen the Cossacks mark the 
spots where the fish come to the surface to play, or else, so soon as the 
river is just frozen, they lie down on the thin transparent ice, cover their 
heads with a dark-coloured cloth, and are thus enabled to see the large 
fish quietly reposing on the bed of the river. This information they seek 
to learn to use it in the general winter fishery. The first and smaller 
fishery generally takes place early in December, when the ice is still very 
weak, and lasts rarely above a day. Ouly a certain number of Cos- 
sacks fish, for the chief object is, after an old and primitive custom, to 
send off the finest fish and best caviare as a present—so the Cossacks 
call it—as speedily as possible to the Imperial Court. For this purpose 
an officer and nine three-horse carts are waiting in readiness on the bank. 
The fish and caviare are loaded, and away the train dashes day and night 


with post-horses to Petersburg, whence the deliverers always return with 
a handsome reward, 
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The second: general fishery, or the little Bagrénie, always takes place 
before Christmas, only lasts eight days, and ends eighty versts below 
Uralsk. The third fishery, or great Bagrénie, begins eighty versts from 
the town, and terminates at a distance of one hundred and eighty or two 
hundred. Every Cossack fishes: on his own account, as each receives a 
permit, though the officers and officials have several, according to their 
rank. The latter can hire men if they do not wish to enjoy the sport 
themselves; in addition, several Cossacks are allowed to form a company, 
and share the captured fish among themselves. As fishing instruments, 
every Cossack has the above-described long fish-poles, several small hooks 
fastened to short sticks, for the purpose of lifting the fish out of the water 
when captured, an iron crowbar to break the ice, and a shovel. In earlier 
times the winter fishery of the Ural was carried on in avery different way 
from the present. All the fishing-poles were laid on sledges, drawn by 
the handsomest and wildest horses. The thousands of sledges were drawn 
up in rows behind each other, and so soon as the signal was given, they 
raced to the spot where the fishing was to begin. The ice groaned under 
the pressure of this wild chase, in which one tried to get before the other, 
aud the fish were scared from their resting-place. As, however, in this 
mode of fishing accidents were inevitable, and other unpleasantnesses took 
place, the wild race was abolished, and the fishing is now carried on in a 
different fashion. 

So soon as the day arrives on which the fishing is to begin, and the 
ataman has been appointed, all are full of excitement and life. Many a 
Cossack cannot sleep during the previous night for joy, and long before 
daybreak they set to work eating and drinking. The first dawn is hardly 
visible on the horizon ere thousands of Cossacks are under way to the spot 
on the river where the fishing is to begin. ‘They are followed by a 
number of Russians and Kirgises, who as hired labourers look after the 
horses, set up the tent or skin hut, make a fire of bushes, and generally 
perform all the jobs which are not immediately connected with fishing, 
for that is the Cossack’s sole occupation. After the Russians come long 
trains of Russian traders from Uralsk and other places, with numerous 
carts and workmen, who buy the fish of the Cossacks direetly they are 
taken out of the water, take out, salt, and pack the caviare in barrels, and 
either let the fish be frozen hard, or salt them after removing the isinglass, 
in order to send them off into the interior so soon as possible. A number 
of settlers or market people also follow the fishing, who put up their huts 
on the bank, and sell oats and hay, bread, biscuits, nuts, gingerbread, and 
other edibles, to be washed down by tea or vodki. When this great mass 
of men and animals has reached the river bank, the tents are temporarily 
erected, because their owners purpose to follow the fishermen down the 
stream. Everybody is busied, the banks swarm with people, and the 
whole scene resembles a great national emigration. At length all have 
found a place, the signal cannon is dragged up to the bank, and the artil- 
sar stands by it with his lighted match. The Cossacks now receive 
orders to form into long lines on both sides of the river, and wait for the 
signal for the beginning of the fishing. Each Cossack drags his fish-hook 
and crowbar after him, and takes up his post where he fancies he shall find 
a deep hole and any quantity of fish. 

After all this has been arranged, and both banks of the river are lined 
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with Cossacks, the ataman of the fishery at length emerges from his tent 
and walks — to the river, on which no Cossack is allowed to go till 
the signal-shot has been fired. A perfect silence of death falls on the 


scene, all are full of expectation, and standing with bodies bent forward 


in readiness for the leap. It is really most interesting to see these ranks 
of powerful and hearty men, silent and yet in such a state of extreme ex- 
citement. It is almost impossible to describe the beauty of the scene. All 
faces are beaming with joy and hope, and their eyes are fixed either on 
& spot previously selected in the ice or on the ataman, who is about to give 
the signal to fire the cannon. He, however, is in no hurry; he walks 
ante from one bank to the other, and makes all sorts of movements for 
the purpose of deceiving the Cossacks. If the chief ataman happens to 
be present, the fishing ataman takes off his cap and bows reverently in the 
direction where this supreme ruler of the Cossacks is standing on the 
bank. Then, after a good deal of teazing, he at last gives the private 
signal, which is only known to himself and the gunner. 

The cannon belches forth a flame, the thick smoke has scarce issued 
from its mouth ere a truly demoniac noise breaks out, for the whole army 
of Cossacks rush with shouts and yells, and jostling each other on to the 
ice. Each strives at full speed to reach a previously chosen spot on the 
ice; or, if another get before him, he selects another spot. In a second, 
thousands of small holes, a couple of feet in diameter, are cut in the ice ; 
at many spots, where a large body of fish is supposed to be collected, 
these holes are not more than three paces from each other, and then there 
rises a perfect wood of long fishing-poles, which are let down through 
the holes to within a couple of feet from the bottom, and held by the 
Cossack, so that he may at once feel when a fish passes over the hook 
and runs against the pole. When this is the case, the Cossack pulls the 
pole up with a quick jerk, the sharp hook runs into the belly of the fish, 
and it is captured. The hole in the ice is then enlarged, the fish 
secured with the small hooks and dragged on the ice by its captor, or by 
several Cossacks. Through the running about and shouting of the many 
men, the breaking of the ice-holes, and the thousands of long poles which 
form a regular labyrinth in the water, the fish are scared from their 
beds, dash restlessly backwards and forwards, and continually get among 
the fish-hooks. The whole of the ice is soon covered with blood : it is a 
thorough butchery, and mountains of fish are piled up on the banks, for 
so soon as a fish is hooked, traders make their appearance on the ice, in 
order to bargain with the Cossack and purchase his fish. This frequently 
occurs, while the fish is still under water and its size is not yet known, 
in which case it is bought and sold on speculation. 

At times, it happens that a shad, weighing from three to six pounds, 
is caught, and brought up by the hook under water. As the shad, how- 
ever, is not much esteemed, and yields no caviare, the experienced fisher- 
man, who knows what he has caught without seeing it, by the feeling of 
the softer flesh and the movement on his hook, does his best to sell the 
fish on spec, and displays great eloquence in doing so. If there be a 
novice among the traders, he is allowed to feel the large fish quivering 
on the hook and shaking the pole, and the wilder the shad becomes, the 
greater grows the desire to purchase, and the conviction that a large 
beluga or a splendid sturgeon must be hooked. 
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Many a Cossack will stand for hours and not a single fish touch his 
le. He at length pulls his hook out of the water, in order to select 
another spot, and perhaps has scarce gone away, ere his place is taken 
by another Cossack, who, favoured by fortune, pulls out a magnificent 
fish at the very first trial. Ifthe Cossack has caught nothing fora long 
time, he cautiously gropes with his pole in the water to try and touc 
some passing fish, which he tries to. hook by a powerful jerk. If the fish 
is large and makes a disturbance down below while trying to liberate 
itself, in which it often succeeds, especially when merely hooked by the 
tail, the Cossack summons his nearest neighbour to his assistance. An- 
other hook is then let down, and the fish is landed on the ice by their 
united efforts. 

The largest belugas, weighing from fifteen to twenty pouds, are the 
most cautious and difficult to capture. If such a mighty fish is startled 
by the uproar on the ice, it frequently comes to the surface to see what 
is going on up there, or swims in shallow water. If one of these big 
fellows runs against a pole, the hook of which is four or five fathoms 
below it, it requires great rapidity and skill to pull up the hook so as to 
drive it into the fish’s belly. Such a fish will often break the pole, dash 
on to the next hook, break that, and attempt to escape, but rarely suc- 
ceeds. As the hooks are let down into the water in all directions and 
close together, there is a general excitement when a large fish passes 
through ; every one watches for a pole to shake, and the fugitive is gene- 
rally captured, dragged on the ice amid shouts of delight, and sold to 
the traders. A large beluga, which yields from one hundred to one 
hundred and thirty pounds of caviare, is considered by the Cossacks ex~ 
cessively crafty. . 

This most peculiar fishing life possesses such a charm for the foreign 
observer that he cannot see enough of it, or cease admiring the bold, 
clever behaviour of the Cossacks. If, for instance, even during a sharp 
frost, a crowbar falls through the hole in the ice into the stream, it is 
not thought of any great consequence. The nearest Cossack strips, @ 
rope is fastened round his waist, he dives, finds the crowbar, and is 
dragged on to the ice again by his’ comrades, where he dresses, crosses 
himself, takes a pull at the spirit-bottle, and returns to his own fishing. 

The fishing was extremely interesting in December, 1857. It was high 
time to send off the present to the Imperial Court, but the Ural was not 
quite frozen over, and in the middle there were large patches of open 
water. Attempts were certainly made at fishing, but nothing was caught. 
At length a Cossack noticed that a great number of fish, scared by the 
noise, were visible in the open water, but how were they to be got at ? 
Without any long reflection, a flake of ice was cut off from the edge, an 
active Cossack seated himself on it, and floated to the middle, when he 
cautiously groped about with his pole till he succeeded in hooking a very 
large fish, It was then that the scene became really interesting. The 
Cossack could not master the enormous creature, it pulled him backwards 
and forwards, and at length dragged him off the lump of ice. The 
Cossack, however, stuck to his pole, paddled about in the water as well 
as he could, and when he drew nearer to the edge of the ice, a long hook 
was carefully inserted in his clothes, and man and fish were dragged on 
. to the ice amid an unparalleled rejoicing. As this experiment had been 
Jan.—vVOL. CXXX. NO. DXVU. I 
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80 successful, a | lump of ice was cut away, and several 
Coaches Raped upon it for the a tats of attacking fish in the 
middle of the river. This capture was certaimly laborious and unusual, 
but it caused the Cossacks universal delight, for the present could be 
sent off at the appointed time. 

When the day’s fishing is ended, the Cossacks proceed to the bivouac, 
where all are soon busied in eating and drinking, buying and selling, 
salting fish, and preparing caviare. The events of the day are then 
fully discussed, they laugh and shout, and the banks of the Ural often 
echo the national songs till all fall asleep wearied with the day's 
exertions. But day has scarce dawned ere all set out again down the 
river to a new station, where the fishing is opened by firing a cannon as 
on the first day. In this way they continue to advance till the whole 


allotted region has been fished, and then all the Cossacks return home. § 


The captured fish are chiefly sent into the interior, but the caviare and 
isinglass go to all parts of Europe. The winter fishery is at an end, ahd 
the merry life does not recommence till spring, when new bodies of fish 
come up the river from the Caspian Sea, and all the waters once again 
swarm with life. 





TILLY PALMER. 
A VILLAGE STORY. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


I REMEMBER long, long ago, when sitting with my friend Pickles 
(whose lucubrations I had the privilege some years since of presenting 
to the public), a sad story told by a fellow-visitor, a clergyman, which, 
though it bore the old moral that hat been worn threadbare by temperance 
lecturers, and done to rags by well-meaning but rampant orators, had 
some peculiarly melancholy features of its own that made a strong im- 
pression on me at the time. Perhaps there was something in the way of 
telling it—no doubt a great deal in the earnestness of the speaker that 
affected me and my good friend, for I remember that poor Pickles took 
off his spectacles repeatedly and wiped them during the progress of the 
narration—and I fear that it will appear trifling when reduced to paper, 
but I will venture to report it as nearly as I can remember in the words 
of the sincere and benevolent man, who, alas! like our worthy friend 
Pickles himself, is now no more. When I recal the pure domestic hap- 
piness that once reigned at Turtledove Villa, the blameless life of my 
a old friend, the atmosphere of love that he seemed to generate about 

im, it affords me a melancholy satisfaction to put to paper, for my little 
wards, his children, some reminiscences of those pleasant times. ‘This is 
one of them; and I trust, if my readers are inclined to find fault with 
it for its triteness, they will excuse it for its brevity. 

Travellers entering Barton for the first time were always startled 
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by the quiet beauty of the scene which burst upon their view in that 
turn in the road which wound round into the village. Embosomed in 
trees, the white smoke curling from the chimneys of the cottages, and 
lazily dispersing, seemed an emblem of the eare-free life of the honest 
villagers. For of the carking cares of towns they knew nothing. They 
worked at their callings as their fathers had done before them, and as 
they intended that their children should work after them; no harassing 
ambition deprived them of their simple comforts ; no fastidious tastes 
took away their appetites from their homely but wholesome fare ; no 
vain and aspirmg dreams disturbed their sound, labour-sweetened rest. 
A large old house with a verandah, hiding behind some stately poplars, 
looked up the turnpike-road ; this was the residence of the doctor, and 
had the merit of affording its inmates the earliest views of travellers 
approaching from London ; and at this point the road swept suddenly 
round to the left, and brought them into the centre of one of the 
prettiest villages in England. They were in the heart and centre of it 
at once, and in front of the Red Lion Inu, an old-fashioned, porched, 
and gabled house with corridors, in which you might lose yourself 
from their intricacy, and rooms in which you might do the same from 
their size. Barton must have been a place of importance in olden times, 
measured by its inn, which now bore venerable testimony to what it had 
been in bygone days. But now a -waggon or two, or a solitary farmer's 
gig, was quite a bustle and a sensation at the inn, and the ostler was 
shouted for till the landlord was hoarse; and startled from his slumbers 
in the taproom if a horse or vehicle pulled up at the door. The few 
tradesmen of the village used to drop in at about eleven or twelve in 
the morning, and take their pre-prandial drops before the bar ; and came 


‘again in the evening, dressed and divested of their aprons and paper 


caps, to smoke their pipes and sometimes talk—though, on the whole, 
they were not much given to conversation, but watched the smoke from 
their pipes, and did a great deal of thinking—in the parlour. A few 
village reprobates—their number was very small—spent their days in the 
taproom, alternately sleeping and drmking beer (how they spent their 
nights many a hare could have told); and a few of the labourers dropped 
in of an evening apparently for the purpose of drinking up a quarrel 
with them, in which, and their being all summarily ejected from the 
house, the evening’s entertainment generally terminated. 

The church was high up yonder, aeross the fields, its wooden steeple 
rising out of a grove of trees, in which the warm, snug, red-bricked 
rectory calmly nestled. 

The shops were few: there was the baker’s, with three loaves in the 
window; and the butcher’s, displaying a joimt which it would have 
puzzled the keenest anatomist to assign to any part of any beast usually 
devoted to purposes of food; the blacksmith’s, the wheelwright’s, and 
the “store” of the draper and grocer, who put forth in his window and 
before his door more brooms and clogs than anything else. ‘Trade was 
certainly not brisk—the calmness of untroubled life hung about all: inn, 
shops, and houses. 

Nay, there was one little cottage that looked somewhat disturbed and 
bustling—as if it were the one that kept all the rest in order, and gave 
them the time o’ day—with the cleanest of blinds, the daintiest of 
12 
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flowers, the nest of doors, and the brightest of brass knockers. This 
was the residence of Miss Spiflicken, the chief of the Doreas Society, the 
terrible examiner of the Sunday-school children, the lady-president of 
the coal and blanket club, the dispenser of soup in the winter, and of 
tracts at all times. . She was a good-natured, meddlesome soul, who, if 
she did harm and caused a little mischief (as she often did), was always 
very sorry for it, and tried her best to repair the damage—often in the 
way in which amateurs set to work to mend their furniture, and usuall 
noe in splitting it to pieces, converting the flaw into a crack, and the 
crack into a fissure. But Barton was not the place for heart-burnings or 

uarrels ; the inhabitants very comfortably jogged on side by side till 
they took their places in the churchyard, as their fathers and grandfathers 
had done. There was little or no emigration from the village, and very 
little immigration. If a stranger hovered about, and at last tarried for 
a time, it wasa matter of wonderment to the villagers, who did not seem 
to be aware of the beauties of the country which attracted him. 

But, if the senses of the weary traveller were comforted by the repose 
of this little village, his idea of the fullest acquisition of worldly happiness 
might have been realised by the appearance of the pretty cottage that lay 
a little off the road at the end of the village street, with a parterre of 
bright-coloured flowers at its feet, and a sheltering background of 
chesnut and elms to screen it from the rude blast of the north wind, 
There was the home of unambitious, unostentatious, contented, happy 
competence. Everything bespoke it; the windows—one on each side of 
the door—with their pretty flowers in fancy vases ; the porch, with its 
clustering honeysuckle and carefully-trained rose, which climbed above it 
up the house front ; the clean-fringed drapery of the bedroom windows; 
the tasty root-work in the garden—all told that a woman’s hands were 
often busy about that pretty home in work which she loved to do. 

It was Tilly Palmer’s home—little Tilly Palmer, whom I remember 
seeing about the hedges of her father’s farm when she was too little to 
reach the ripening blackberries or clustering nuts, shaking the flaxen 
ringlets from her pretty face to look at me, and give me one of her happy, 
merry smiles as I passed—little Tilly Palmer, the rosebud of Pryor’s 
Farm, the idol of her parents—gentle Tilly Palmer, who, unspoiled by 
their fondness, grew up to be beloved by all the parish ; the sweet angel 
that glided into many a cottage chamber, carrying help and comfort to 
the poor, the toiling, and the sick. Miss Spiflicken never had had a 
word to say of Tilly Palmer but of praise and fondness ; and when she 
married William Worboys, and took possession of this little dovecot of a 
house, Miss Spiflicken, with honest tears of joy in her twinkling little 
eyes, was the first, and not the least sincere, in wishing her health and 
happiness. Health was imprinted on Tilly’s cheek, and happiness was gua- 
ranteed by fortune ; for William Worboys, the late rector’s son, who had 
inherited a comfortable independence from his father, doted upon his little 
Tilly, and helped her in the decoration of the new home into which he 
had brought her. 

Never had William looked so well as on his wedding-day. Disearding 
the sober suit of the college student, he had also cast off his mourning 
for his father, who had been dead a year or more, and, in the blue coat 
and buff waistcoat, which were fashionable in those days (at least in the 
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country), standing six feet in his top-boots, you might have walked from 
Barton to London, which is a good fifty miles, without meeting so stal- 
wart or fine a young fellow as he. The ruddy glow of health beamed 
upon his honest, open countenance, and, as he followed his little Tilly 
about the house, helping her in her decorations, or in the evening walked 
about the garden with his arm round her waist, admiring her day’s 
triumph among her flower-beds, you might see that, if he were all in all 
to Tilly, Tilly was the object of his manly love and pride. 

And thus they spent the first part of their married life in quiet, happy 
Barton, living the life God had designed for man before sin or trouble 
became his inheritance. Twelve months after the marriage, Miss 
Spiflicken was busy from house to house telling her friends that Doctor 
Scott had been summoned from behind his poplar-trees at two o'clock in 
the morning, and that a sweet little creature, whom, by a little coaxing 
of the nurse, she had had the privilege of seeing, had come to share the 
comforts and blessings of that happy home. 

Twelve more months had gone by, when I stole a holiday from hard 
work, in my close parish in London, to see my old college chum, William 
Worboys. 

There was the dear little cottage, as neat, and as nice, and almost as 
trim as ever. The honeysuckle, it is true, hung in untrained clusters 
about the porch, and the rose-tree sadly wanted nailing to the wall; but 
Tilly had got something else to take up her time and engage her atten- 
tion now; perhaps (for I had not heard from them for some months) there 
might be even more than one little wardrobe to be looked after. It was 
late summer, or early autumn, and the geraniums in the garden were 
scarlet enough to look warm and comfortable, and the fuchsias were 
pears on their last bright array of bloom, to be stripped off them, per- 
1aps, by some ruthless early frost; but the verbenas were growing tall 
and weedy, and most of the flowers had run to seed. ‘“ Did you ever 
see,” I asked myself, with some petulance—“ did you ever see a garden 
as neat and tidy in the autumn as at spring-time?” The tall moun- 
tain ash looked cheerful in its red berries, and, albeit it was September, 
the sun was still warm, and the front door stood wide open. I meditated 
a surprise, and, getting off the coach, stole up the garden, and, un- 
challenged, walked on tiptoe into the little passage. The door to the 
right was open, but I tapped at it, and a female, wan, pale, and haggard, 
with a livid bruise under her eye, but whom I did not remember ever to 
have seen before, started up before me, and then rushed back. The door 
to the left was closed, so I kuocked loudly at it; a husky voice cried, in 
reply, * Get away! Who the devil are you?’’ Pained and astonished, 
and with or without thought, I opened the door. A coarse, bloated figure 
of a man sprang from a chair as I entered, and then staggered back 
again, shaking his fist at me with impotent malignity, and exclaiming, 
as he fell into his chair, “ What, has the parson, or old Spiflicken, sent 
you up to talk to me, or to hear her whine? Never mind! She shall 
pay for it—she shall pay for it! I don’t want advice gratis—I pay her 
for all that’s sent me. Ha! ha!” 

With a half-emptied bottle on the table before him, and a clay pipe in 
his hand, in a stifling atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, a that little 
sanctuary, which I so well remembered, this horrid figure, clad in a worn 
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velveteen jacket, unlaced boots, stockings shuffled down and exposing the 
knee of one leg, begrimed breeches, with the strings hanging loose, again 
stood up and glared at me with eyes of painful gloss, almost starting out 
of a skin stretched till it shone again. In all the terrible symptoms of de- 
lirium tremens, there was something that told me this was the wreck of 
William Worboys! The shock unnerved me. I retreated before his 
tipsy menaces, and made my way, with a sad heart, to the Red Lion. 

« Ah, sir, it’s a bad job,” said the bluff host, in reply to my inquiries, 
“but Will” (he was no longer “‘ Mr. Worboys” with the honest man) 
‘‘has took to drink shocking for the last six or eight months. He’s a 
reg’lar radical ; they won’t have him in the parlour, so now he goes into 
the taproom, till he gets so troublesome that they pitch him out. Isn't 
it a shocking thing, sir? What’s come of him I can t think. Some say 
he came into a lot o’ money, others say he lost a lot o’ money, but no one 
knows the rights on it. So different, you know, to what he was—though 
they tell me he was a /itile wild like at college.” 

“ Well, well, we all were in those days, and Worboys was not the 
worst of us.” 

“ Very like, sir, very like; but now, oh Lord! he’s dreadful. And his 
poor wife—poor Miss Tilly !—it’s well the old folks are dead and gone, 
and don’t see it, though perhaps they do—and it’s to be hoped they'll 
pray for him whave they are! Do you know, sir, he—he 

The honest old fellow was ashamed for manhood’s sake to say the 
word, but he brought his hard fist down upon the table with a signifi- 
cance that turned me faint and sick, and added with a sorrowful shake of 
his head, “ Ah, sir, he dew—indeed he pew!” 

“Ww hen does the next coach pass through for London?” I asked, not 
caring to hear more. 

But his reply was stopped by the hasty entrance of a man, who cried, 
‘Mister Walton! Mister Walton! send some chaps up to W orboys’s 
directly. He's shot his wife, and he’s kind o’ mad, and they can’t hold 
him down. Wake up Bill Judd—he’s in the taproom—he’ S as strong 
as a horse if he’s not drunk! Doctor Scott says she’s dead. Send ’em 

up quick !” 

Oh that the coach would come up and take me from this delusive 
pieture of repose—even to wicked London! 

But it was long enough in coming to give time for another breathless 
messenger to arrive with the news : 

“He broke away from ‘em, and has gone and cut his throat!” 





Miss Spiflicken’s house is as trim and neat as ever, I am told (but I 
have never ventured near that place again), although a little child whom 
she adopted runs wild about it in all the license of her kindness—poor 
Tilly Worboys’s baby ! 
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Wuize a portion of the Germans who were driven across the Atlantic 
by the storms of 1848 and 1849 appear to have learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing, or have become more obstinate than before, another por- 
tion have learnt a great deal, and not alone materially assisted their 
transatlantic brethren with their knowledge, but have also, to a certain 
extent, acquired the right of standing forth as instructors of Europe in 
matters American. To this honourable class of German Americans, of 
whom we will only mention Kapp and Olshausen, belongs the author of a 
work we have now under notice.* It contains a very instructive descrip- 
tion of the four great types of population into which the nation of the 
American Union is divided, and also supplies us with useful information 
about the German element in the Union. More especially are the Yankees 
proper—i.e. the population of the New England States and their colonists 
in the north-west—described in this book most fully. In the following 
sketch we will give an extract from this chapter, so far as we can agree 
with our author's views. 

The territory of New England is a peninsula of nearly quadrangular 
shape, which is again divided into several smaller peninsulas, is traversed 
by several ranges of hills, and has a seaboard with which only that of 
Greece can compare in extent. This soil has since its settlement by 
Europeans produced a most peculiar population, varying considerably from 
that of the Western and Southern States. ‘The Yankee proper is re- 
markable for height, thinness, a narrow skull and face, great variability 
of temper, inclinations, and occupations, a deficiency of simplicity and 
humour, premature manliness, and an early old age. On the other hand, 
he is distinguished from all the other American sof English origin by a 
grateful remembrance of the mother-land, by a constant connexion with 
its mental life, and by the maintenance of many old English customs in 
his manners, life, aud taste. Then, again, he has a feeling for comfort, 
and takes delight in landscape beauty. Before all, he has richer mental 
dispositions, a stronger will, and a more persistent adhesion to what he has 
once determined on. Of the patents for new inventions annually granted 
at Washington, above one-half belong to little New England, although 
it contains but one-tenth of the whole population of the Union. The 
cotton-press, the steam-engine, the sowing and mowing machines, the 
steam plough, and other prominent inventions, all owe their paternity to 
Yankees. The same is the case with the poets and philosophers and his- 
torical authors of the country: Longfellow, Hawthorn, Bryant, Beecher 
Stow, Wendell Holmes, Theodore Parker, Everett, Emerson, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Squier, Hitchcock, Mitchell, and Olmstead, are with- 
out an exception New Englanders. The land of the Yankees has jeg 
a majority of the most prominent preachers, lawyers, physicians, and pro- 
fessional men. It has brought forth but few statesmen, but they were the 
most talented, as the names of Otis, Hancock, Adams, and Webster will 
prove. Even the uneducated Yankee has an intelligent appearance, a 





* Land und Leute in der Union. Von Adolf Douai. Berlin: Janke. 1864. 
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sensible, inquiring glance, and a propriety which is rarely found among 
this class in Europe. Moreover, he is distinguished by a firm, worthy 
demeanour, and a prevailing seriousness which is far more peculiar to him 
than to the other Americans. 

The Yankee, furthermore, with a few exceptions, “is no equality scamp 
who spits without a spittoon.” He has generally a great aversion from 
the vulgarities which justify the above description, and which are cer- 
tainly met with very frequently in the south snd west. At times he 
becomes troublesome through his curiosity, but is very rarely impertinent, 
and there is no coarseness in his nature. He readily grants others every 
liberty that he claims for himself. The New Englander is fond of mental 
and moral training, and this distinguishes him more especially from other 
Americans. The latter generally seek only a lacquer of education, and 
are church-goers and bigoted, in order to be regarded as moral. The 
Yankee, on the other hand, wishes to be really educated, and is ‘a moral 
rigourist, so far as this does not impose too heavy duties. A true enthu- 
siasm for the highest mental gifts is rare among all Americans, and the 
same is the case among the Yankees, but the latter make proportionately 
enormous sacrifices for the nurture of these gifts. The small State of 
Massachusetts pays annually for its public schools one and a half million 
dollars, while all its other outgoings hardly exceed the third part of that 
sum. The same State founded the first blind, deaf and dumb, and idiot 
hospitals in America, upon the model of the best institutions of the sort 
in Europe. Boston has two large libraries, one of seven hundred thou- 
sand, the other of one hundred and fifty thousand volumes, whose selec- 
tion leaves but little to be desired, and which everybody is at liberty to 
consult. In the New England States there are hundreds of public 
libraries, nearly one in every township, which altogether contain several 
million well-selected books. From Massachusetts also emanated the first 
movement for the improvement of the school system, and the first 
American Kindergiirten were established at Boston. The other five 
Yankee States (Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Maine) follow the example given by Massachusetts, as the latter is not 
only their mother but their model State. 

‘T'wo institutions are common to the whole Yankee population : public 
lectures and debating clubs. The former extend over every branch of 
learning, and are delivered by celebrated professional men, philan- 
thropists, enlighteners, or beaux esprits, who receive invitations to this 
effect. The honorarium, which is raised by subscription, amounts to 
from twenty to one hundred dollars for each lecture. Most of the 
lecturers live by the profession. In the debating clubs the younger 
townsmen assemble and discuss some generally comprehended subject in 
a regular debate, in order to practise themselves in the art of public 
speaking, in which, it is true, a great deal of empty straw is thrashed, but 
there is always some amount of eloquence. 

The Yankee goes to church, not only to be edified, but also to seek 
employment for his restlessly active mind. His preacher must be a man 
of education, a practised dialectician, rich in thought, and correct in 
language. Mere unction will not do. The women are enthusiastic for 
him, and outbid each other in attentions and presents to him. ‘The salaries 
of the clergy are often very considerable, and the expense of belong- 
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ing to a congregation is great. The churches, generally small, and, on 
the average, only calculated for four hundred hearers, and frequently the 
property of the preacher, are comfortably fitted up, and in winter car- 
peted and warmed. The organ and organist are good, and there is 
always a choir of voluntary or paid singers. The expenses are usually 
covered by putting up the seats by auction, which, with popular 
reachers, often cost a thousand dollars or more a year for a family. 
Vith the Yankee belonging to a clerical community is certainly the sign 
of a respectable man, but it makes no material difference when he in- 
dulges in a free-thinking tendency, or belongs to such denominations as 
the Unitarians, Universalists, Friends, and Herrnhuters, who constantly 
increase in numbers, and probably already comprise one-third of the 
population of New England. ‘The Episcopal Church has very few ad- 
herents ; much more numerous are the outsiders, or persons indifferent 
to religion, who join no confession, do not even have their children 
christened, but, as a rule, they belong to the lower and rougher class. 
Spiritualism, or the doctrine that it is possible to enter into communica- 
tion with the souls of deceased persons by the aid of Mediums, has its 
partisans in New England as well as in the whole Union, and among 
them is a great number of free-thinkers. 

The scrupulous observance of the Sabbath is peculiar to the Yankee, 
but he is now relaxing his severity under German influence. Sacred 
concerts, at which a great deal of secular music is performed, have grown 
fashionable in New England. While formerly there was no cooking in 
a Yankee household on a Sunday, but they ate cold dishes prepared on 
the previous day, now the majority of the New Englanders have hot 
dishes on their table on Sunday as well. 

The Yankee is accused of being more fanatical in matters of conviction 
than the other Americans, but unjustly so. The author, on the contrary, 
sees in him the most tolerant and indulgent of the North Americans. If 
witches were burnt in New England, and a Quakeress hanged on account 
of her creed, this happened at a time when things were no better else- 
where. If the old Puritans had most intolerant laws, they have now been 
abrogated. At the present day—what a horror for the Pilgrim Fathers ! 
—Catholic festivals like Christmas and Easter are kept; there are a 
carnival and theatre, and even balls are no longer regarded as godless. A 
trace of the old fanatic puritanism is certainly still to be found in the 
Temperance and Sunday laws, as well as in the nativism of the Yankees, 
but there is a good deal to be said in excuse. Spirits intoxicate in 
America more easily than in Europe. They are cause of most of the 
crimes and accidents, and they more especially cause so many promising 
youths to sink into the class of roughs and rowdies. Lastly, they played 
a prominent part in the political contests of the last ten years, as the 
democratic party, or party of roughness,,was mainly recruited, and pre- 
its attacks on the electoral liberty of the opponents, in the public- 
iouses. ‘The temperance societies, founded to check these evils, could 
not make head-way, and hence demanded the interference of the legisla- 
ture, especially when the immigration of drunken Irish seriously swelled 
the ranks of the opponents. ‘The first prohibition of the sale of spirits 
took place in Maine, the other New England States followed the example, 
aud ere long the law was passed in most of the Southern and Western 
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States, because the democratic party supported the measure with the in- 
tention of feigning morality, while feeling convinced that the law would 
remain a dead letter. It was a mistake, and hence the Maine Liquor 
Law is now almost a nullity, even in the New England States. 

It was the same with the Sunday laws, except that the latter had 
existed in the whole Union since the beginning, and were only tacitly 
ignored in the Catholic States of Maryland and Louisiana. ‘These, too, 
since immigration has assumed large dimensions, only exist on paper im 
the Southern and Western States, and in districts inhabited by foreigners. 
In New England they exist in their fofmer severity, but a relaxation 
must take place here shortly. 

Finally, the Yankees are less fanatical in their nativist exertions than 
the-opposing party. It is true that they are the inventors of the idea of 
attaching the right of voting and election to offices to a longer residence 
in the country. But had it not been for the help of those other opponents, 
the democrats in the other States, they could never have introduced the 
laws in question. Such is specially the case with the addition to the con- 
stitution, by which a five years’ residence in the country qualifies for 
voting for officers of the Union, and a longer period is required for being 
elected a representative or a senator. Similar regulations were then intro- 
duced into the legislature of the separate States ; but the democratic party 
everywhere had a hand in the matter, and thus only a portion of the 
blame which these exertions deserve falls on the New Englanders. 

To summarise our previous remarks, the New Englanders are not free 
from fanaticism, but, on that very account, more toleraut than the average 
of the North Americans, and more especially than the population of the 
South, because they are better educated than the latter, and because the 
fanaticism is the practical pursuit of one-sided theoretical truths, while 
education is the harmony of all truths. The Yankees are, as a rule, rather 
one-sided, but less so than the other Americans. If the latter have a dif- 
ficulty in being amiable, the Yankees at least contrive to be so to some 
extent. 

Women, too, in America are only in exceptional cases really amiable, 
although more beauty is met with among them than in Europe. They 
are too sensible and self-willed, and are deficient in that depth of humour 
and warmth of heart which distinguish European women, and they grow 
prematurely old. There are few American ladies who do not commence 
a very vigorous husband-huut with their fifteenth year, and by the age of 
thirty are matrons. Those who do not marry young, or have no fortune, 
generally look about for a profession before they are twenty years of age, 
aud this is most commonly the case in New England, whose women are 
better educated and more independent than the rest, and where the female 
— is cousiderably in excess of the male. The professions chosen 

y Yankee women are ouly feminine in a case of necessity; they rarely 
go out to service as cooks, and working in factories, formerly so common, 
has now almost entirely ceased. On the other hand, teaching is very 
popular among them, and New England furnishes nearly the entire supply 
of governesses for the Union, both for elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion. Most of the national schools have only one principal, but three or 
four assistant teachers, and elder women keep private schools, frequently — 
of a considerable size, without avy male assistance. Another profession 
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greatly sought by females is serving in shops. Furthermore, there is at 
Boston an academy under Mrs. Doctress Zakrzewska, from Berlin, which 
has already turned out several hundred she-doctors. There are also many 
authoresses, some primting-offices entirely managed by women, post- 
mistresses, telegraph clerks of the other sex, hundreds of paid church- 
singers, lecturesses, who also discuss politics, and even female clergymen. 
The sex is very strongly represented among the free-thinkers, abo- 
litionists, and all societies of progress. 

Ladies, too, have a great deal to say in the meetings and press organs 
of the woman’s right party, which is almost entirely composed of Yankees, 
and whose fundamental idea is that woman ought to be equally privileged 
with man by the law, public opinion, and social fashions, as she only differs 
from him in a sexual respect. ‘The conservative branch of this party de- 
mands that a woman should receive the same education as a man, that 
every profession should be open to her which her sex does not prohibit, 
and that she should have access to the voting-urn and every officer. 
Furthermore, women should no longer require a guardian, their testimony 
have the same value as a man’s, and wives have a right to their own earn- 
ings and the disposal of their own fortune—claims in support of which it 
is urged that women in New England are better educated than men, as 
they attend school longer, that they understand parliamentary usages quite 
as well, possess quite as much practice and skill in oratory as the stronger 
sex, and already exert an indirect influence in politics. The radical branch 
go further, for they demand, in addition, “ free love ;” that is to say, the 
abolition of all laws against adultery, bigamy, polygamy, &c., but these 
claims have but few supporters 

The ties of marriage and family are notoriously much looser in America 
than in Europe. Very frequently happen elopements by wives, their 
desertion by their husbands, and also voluntary separations of ill-matched 
couples. ‘The conduct of husbands seems to the European observer cold 
and formal, and the connexion between children and their parents to each 
not at all affectionate. Very rarely do wives share their husbands’ 
business cares, and nearly always their claims of finery and amusement 
are greater than their performances in the house. ‘Their attention to the 
kitchen, and management of the house generally, are very trifling. The 
education of the children usually consists in letting them do exactly what 
they like. All this is true of the family life of the Yankees, though to a 
less extent than elsewhere in North America. In New England many 
housewives may be found who are good teachers, housekeepers, and cooks, 
who help their husband in his business, and even support their families 
by their own exertions. The farmers’ wives are generally industrious and 
domestic, though they never help in the fields, and rarely in the garden 
and stable. Lastly, the universal American fashion for young, childless 
couples to live in boarding-houses, instead of starting a house of their 
own, is not nearly so frequent in New England as elsewhere. As a rule, 
we notice here more wedded affection and fidelity, more parental and 
childish love, more obedience, and more mutual attachment even between 
distant relatives, than is the case anywhere else in the Union. If the 
family life of the Yankees is not hearty, still it is quiet, peaceful, and 
comfortable. 


This state of things is chiefly owing to the fact that the Yankee does 
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not visit grog-shops, is ignorant of clubs, casinos, resources, &c., but 
either spends the evening at home, or attends political, literary, or musical 
assemblies, to which he is generally accompanied by his wife. There are 
no village inns in New England, and the hotels in the towns are almost 
entirely frequented by immigrants. Freemasonry and odd-fellowship, 
which are more popular in America than in Europe, and take, to a cer- 
tain extent, the place of public-hoyses, have found but few adherents 
proportionally in New England. 

“It is impossible to travel through true Yankee settlements without 
feeling the heart expand,” our author says, “ where we see these hundreds 
of thousands of neat country and farm-houses with their splendid gardens, 
this equal division of comfort and the necessity of life, these contented, 
open, and sensible faces, these handsome forms, and the frequently charm- 
ing features of the women, but nowhere beggars, nowhere rags, nowhere 
brutalised faces; where the finest and largest houses generally prove to 
be schools; where we notice every moment the unbounded traffic of 
beings and goods along the great commercial routes, the well-tilled fields, 
the beautiful cattle, the neat churches, the numerous railways: when we 
see all this remain the same for a long distance, we involuntarily exclaim, 
‘Here more human happiness and human dignity may be found than 
among any other equally large population in the whole world!” 

But the higher the elevation the deeper the fall, and thus the Yankee, 
when he degenerates, is a greater villain than any other American. The 
slave-holding New Englander is considered the most reckless among his 
fellows, and the pro-slavery party in Yankee-land displays the most re- 
pulsive zeal of all the politicians of this tendency. The captains who 
carried on the slave-trade with Africa were nearly all Yankees. The 
officers of New English ships trading with the South are, nearly without 
an exception, pro-slavery democrats. The same is the case with nearly 
all the fishermen, who catch cod on the banks of Newfoundland, as well 
as with the great dealers in Boston, Newhaven, Portland, New Bedford, 
and other wealthy towns, who either carried on a profitable trade with 
the South, advanced money on plantations and slaves, or themselves held 
plantations which were managed for them. Lastly, the same is the case 
with the politicians and journalists, who have sold themselves to the de- 
mocratic party. Webster, who, during a generation, was the adored 
opponent of slavery, was bought as its defender for seventy thousand 
dollars. James Brooks, the editor of the Newport Express, formerly a 
free-soiler, is now the most virulent foe of his ex-partisans: other in- 
stances are not rare, and hardly one can be mentioned in which the 
renegade was not a Yankee. 

This curious fact is not sufficiently explained by saying that les ex- 
trémes se touchant, the fault lies notably in the fact that American 
education is deficient in fundamental truth, and the national character in 
moral courage. The New Englander feels to a higher degree than other 
Americans a righteous wrath at wickedness, but he does not display it 
openly enough. Moreover, he is less passionate than his other country- 
men, whence he is sarcastically called in the South the white-livered 
Yankee. Command of his feelings is taught him with his earliest years, 
and has grown a second nature through climate and manner of life; and 
in this way he has partially lost his horror of injustice. All Americans, 
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besides, are worshippers of authority ; the Yankee least of all, but far too 
much for educated Englishmen, Washington and Jefferson are states- 
manlike authorities, in other matters they refer to the constitution and 
the Bible; and as Washington and Jefferson’s data, the constitution and 
the Bible can be employed on behalf of slavery, the transition from the 
free-soil party to the camp of the opponents can be easily represented as 
the result of better convictions. 

We now come to the professional life of the Yankees. On the sea- 
board naturally lives a population devoted to navigation, commerce, and 
fishery. The competition of European sailors has, during the last ten 
years, driven the New Englander out of vessels sailing between Europe 
and America, and he is now only to be met with on the great lakes, and 
on board the East and West Indian and Californian liners. The inclina- 
tion to a seafaring life is so great among the Yankees, that frequently 
farmers’ sons from the interior, and educated young men, turn sailors, 
either with the intention of adhering to that calling, or else to employ it 
as a stepping-stone to mercantile avocations. At times, even these sailors 
are converted into authors; for instance, the celebrated lawyer and tra- 
veller Dana, and the well-known Olmstead, served several years “ before 
the mast.’’ The farmers on the sea-coast nearly all lead an amphibious 
life: they fish at the season when the great migration of sea-fish takes 
place to the bays and rivers of their country, and cultivate their fields in 
the interval. There are in all directions clubs, which seek amusement 
in trips to sea, fishing-parties, and rowing-matches ; aud even the ladies 
join these excursions. 

The separate branches of this profession are mainly connected with 
special ports. The fishermen, who catch codfish on the Newfoundland 
banks, generally hail from Salem, Gloucester, Lynn, and Marblehead, in 
Massachusetts; the whalers, from New Bedford and Newbury port; while 
the fishermen of Maine generally pursue their avocation on the sand- 
banks off their coast. The oystery breeding-grounds and fisheries are 
confined to the bays of Connecticut and portions of Massachusetts Bay. 
New England is indebted to its fisheries for a great portion of its wealth. 
We need only look at the palatial country-houses of the whalers at New 
Bedford, the numerous fine buildings in Salem, Portland, Boston, and 
other fishing ports, and the general prosperity of the coast districts in- 
habited by fishermen, to be convinced of this fact. 

A hundred branches of trade are also connected with navigation. 
Salem makes guano of the unsold fish and offal; Rockport ships the 
noble granite found in the neighbourhood, which is cut into slabs and 
blocks of every shape by very clever machinery; other places shell and 
pack in air-tight tin cases oysters for export to distant markets ; others, 
again, build vessels and boats, burn lime out of oyster-shells, &c. In 
short, the Yankee is most inventive in connecting industrial operations 
with a seafaring life; and if he lose the sale of his productions at one 
spot, he very rapidly compensates himself by the discovery of some other 
source of profit. 

Nearly three-fourths of the very large coasting-trade of America are 
in the hands of the New Englanders, because they possess most good 
harbours, most good sailors, the boldest and best-trained navigators, the 
best building wood, and a great variety of manufactures and productions 
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of the soil. Down as far as the Rio La Plata their clippers and schooners 
keep up the interchange of the produce of every zone, and in the same 
way t <r population carries on the coasting-trade on the shores of 
the Pacific from the Oregon downwards. When, in 1825, the port of 
New York was connected with the great northern lakes by the Erie 
Canal, the New England sea-traffic, whose ports could not be connected 
with the lakes in the same way, suffered from a serious competition which 
threatened its rum, and in truth a great portion of the capital invested 
in New England was transferred to that cosmopolitan city. But the in- 
ventive spirit of the Yankees speedily made up for this loss. While 
New York undertook the trade with Eastern Europe, New England pro- 
vided the communication between the North and South of the Western 
continent, by creating masses of goods to freight vessels and satisfy the 
requirements of every open market in the South. Thus sprang up the 
spinning and weaving factories of Massachusetts, in order to work up and 
pay for the cotton of the South, and at the same time obtain double profit. 
Thus sprang up the gigantic leather and shoe trade in the same State, 
which fetched its hides from the La Plata States, and soon covered every foot 
in America, so that, in the present day, every sixth man is a shoemaker. 
Thus, too, sprang up the ice trade, which now supplies every hot country 
as far as China with the cooling luxury. Danbury applied itself to 
making hats wholesale; Waterbury to brass short goods; Bridgeport to 
carriage building and the manufacture of wooden clocks. Furthermore, 
we find in Yankee-land the furniture factories, which are carried on in 
such a way that the wood is roughly cut by cheap water and steam- 
power in New Hampshire and Maine, and then conveyed to the work- 
shops to be put together, varnished, and sent off. Then, again, there is 
the building wood trade, which cheaply supplies logs, planks, and beams 
at the place of growth, so that the house can be put on board vessels in 
port piecemeal. We have also to mention the factories for clothes, linen, 
schooling articles, turned goods, and pianofortes at Boston, of fire-arms 
at Springfield, Brottleborn, and Woreester, of half-woollen goods at 
Northampton, of filters and cask-staves at Burlington, of wooden toys 
and brooms in Maine, &c. The want of freight, the commercial spirit, 
and the inventive talent of the Yankees, created branches of trade long 
before there was that density of population which, in Europe, is consi- 
dered necessary for the production of a great trade. And as the con-. 
stant migration of the nation to the West and South kept wages up, the 
inventive spirit must find means to secure success by the most extensive 
use of machinery and the cleverest adaptation of the goods to the re- 
quirements of the consumers. And here is the place to speak of the 
protective duties, whose defenders are incorrectly sought among the 
Yankees. In this matter it is only true that the New England States 
formerly demanded protection for their trade, and did so at the time 
when they established it, in order to stand the competition of New York, 
from 1825 to 1840. Since then they no longer require this protection. 
Except in a few branches of trade, the movement for it is confined to 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey ; and though, in the great electoral cone 
test of 1860, New England advocated moderate protection, this was 
done from political reasons. In the first place, the Northern anti-slavery 
party had never yet been able to gain a victory over the Southern de- 
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mocrats without the support of the Protectionist States, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and hence they were bought by the concession of pro- 
tecting duties, in which New England now feels as slight an interest as 
the North-West. Secondly, speculations in land and building sites, pro- 
visions, and shares, had attained a dangerous height before 1860, and 
entailed the great crisis of 1857. This was the effect of the slave- 
holder’s policy, who looked askance at Northern trade and colonisation, 
at the white immigration and free labour, and at the same time of a 
large amount of a capital, which, through the universal desire of the 
people to grow rich suddenly, strove to gain enormous profits by gigantic 
speculations. At that time capital was too valuable even for the best 
paying trades ; and in order to bring it afloat once more, protection duties 
were regarded as the most effective means, Thirdly, a free trade, such 
as the slaveholders desired, impoverished the land, caused a powerful 
aristocratic caste to spring up, rendered the labourers proletarians, and 
demoralised the whole nation. Hence those moderate protecting duties 
were necessary as portions of a political system which sought to obtain 
for free labour the mastery over slavery. 

We will close our excerpts from Mr. Douai’s work with a glance at the 
agriculture of the Yankees. ‘This is regulated more than elsewhere by 
mercantile considerations. In Germany, agriculture has its internal moral 
law, the countryman strives for excellence in his labour, and finds a large 
portion of his reward in its inner value. In America people desire rapidly 
to subdue a rough and obstinate nature, and the excellence of the work 
is only taken into consideration as it rewards in the immediate present. 
The settler on rough land must at once find an ample return for his 
exertions, or else he is ruined, owing to the smallness of his capital. He 
is obliged to destroy his stock of growing wood, and exhausts his land by 
cultivating it without rotation of crops or manuring. He can only thin 
of rational husbandry, stall-feeding, draining, improving the breed of 
cattle, and the use of machinery, when he has completely exhausted his 
land, for by that time his capital is generally sufficient for the purpose. 
To this is added the advantage of growing maize. Maize is a thing 
without which the rapid settlement of America would have been simply 
impossible. It grows on any not thoroughly exhausted soil wherever the 
summer heat reaches 14 deg. R. It can be left to itself after sowing in 
spring, and be left in the haulm till November. The leaves are splendid 
food ior cattle ; the corn supplies food for men and domestic animals, aud 
the haulms, which are left standing, afford the cattle which run about at 
liberty a certain amount of food during the winter. Furthermore, maize 
does not exhaust the soil so quickly, but loosens it, and protects it from 
excessive heat and heavy showers. Lastly, it will grow on the same soil 
for a generation, and prepares it for nearly every other sort of crop. So 
long, therefore, as constant immigration ensures the farmer a paying 
market for his Indian copu,-he would be a fool to grow other crops, which 
do not pay so well; and even when the market is no longer at the door 
of his block-house, the maize, when converted into fat stock, will be 
valuable. 

Thus, then, in America, nature has formed an alliance with the natural 
indolence of man in order to keep the agriculturist at the lowest stage of 
his profession. In the South he has remained there; in the Central 
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States German industry has raised itself partially above it. Among the 
Yankees, these obstacles to improvement were broken at an early period 
the rough climate, poorer soil, the habit of reflection brought from 
gland, and the trading spirit of the population. The Yankee farmer 
became simultaneously a tradesman. As a rule, he devotes himself pre- 
eminently to one branch of agriculture. In the yr of populous 
towns, he confines his attention to producing milk. Farther away from 
towns, he produces as much butter and cheese as he can, fattens cattle, 
or else attends to wool, to growing vegetables, plantations, horse-breed- 
ing, or haymaking. Large corn-fields are nowhere visible; but, on the 
_other hand, fine herds of cattle, for New England, owing to its abundance 
of water, is specially adapted for breeding, and improved breeds do not 
degenerate there so easily as in the West and South. Every 
field almost is sown with grass once every three, four, or five years, 
and left a meadow for one or two years, and in the same way per- 
fectly exhausted land is converted into pasturage by the help of 
guano, and is sown with clover so soon as the cattle have restored its 
fertility. Other fields are made serviceable by draining and subsoil 
ploughing, and, generally among the Yankee farmers, much active pro- 
gress is visible. They possess excellently edited agricultural papers, read 
works on their profession, have schools, agricultural exhibitions, societies 
which distribute all sorts of useful knowledge, good seeds, saplings, &c. 

Altogether, however, the Yankee is not very attached to farming, and 
only too gladly seizes any opportunity to turn to another vocation, espe- 
cially to trade, in which a fortune can be more rapidly gained. Ten 
thousand persons in this way annually remove to the towns, while other 
ten thousand emigrate to the Far West, to Kansas, Oregon, and 
Nebraska, where they hope to grow rapidly rich through the rising value 
of the ground. Thus there are thousands of farms in New England 
which may be purchased far below their real value, while the rough land 
in the West generally fetches more than its present real value. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of German agriculturists could purchase farms in 
proper working order in Yankee-land very reasonably. The journey 
thither is cheaper, the wages of those who wish to work their way from 
farm-servants are higher, and intercourse with the neighbours is plea- 
saunter than among the rough Backwoodsmen of the West. To this 
must be added that the proximity of the large cities offers many comforts, 
that the climate is excellent, and that there iseverywhere an opportunity 
to give children a fair education. 

If we may believe the other Americans, the Yankees, and specially 
the Bostonians, the best educated people in the New World, form a 
mutual admiration society, and it is true that they are not wont to hide 
their candle under a bushel. Still, they have a greater right to do so 
than the rest; and, to quote only one instance, when the New Yorkers 
and Southerners say of Yankees that they carry on a thriving trade in 
wooden nutmegs and wooden hams, it is only envy that makes them speak 
thus. On the contrary, they are far more honest, their banks and in- 
surance offices incomparably more substantial, and bankruptcies are far 
rarer among them than all the other members of Uncle Sam’s family. 


